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7 capital of Penn, founded two hun- | fectively into the composition of the place. 


dred years ago, was deseribed in 1696 
Swedish 
‘a clever town built by Quakers.” His 
finition would have to be stretched to 
t present conditions, and some account 
d have to be taken of the French, 
nkee, Southern, Jewish, and New Jer 
elements which have entered so ef- 


by Rudman, a 


clergyman, as | 


But the word “‘clever” may stand. It 
applies both in the Northern and in the 
Southern the inhabitants are 
shrewd, and they are also exceedingly 
amiable. 


sense : 


So unobtrusive, however, is their activ- 
itv in acquiring wealth, comfort, useful- 
ness, and influence that its importance is 


{ according to Act of Congress, in the year 1882, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian 


gress, at Washington. 
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often underrated The wav in Which the 
Centennial (which for a time restored the 
city to its ancient leadership, and has 
cviven a creat impulse to its deve lopment 

vas carried by Philadelphians to a sue 

cessful issue roused the skeptical outsider 
to a perception of latent power secreted 
here, whieh has prompted a fresh interest 
n the soeial and intellectual conditions 
of Philadelphia, so that an attempt to ob 

serve these, incomplete as it must neces 
sarily be within the limits of a magazine 
article, may have its use. Yet Philadel- 
phia almost defeats analysis. Sharp dif 
ferences of Opinion obtain among resi 

dents themselves as to the proper inter 
pretation to be put upon it. They are not 
certain how Philadelphia should be de 
scribed, and the outsider is only a little 
more certain than they. It 1s a diversi 

fied and divided place, yet it is capable of 
prodigious concentration on proper occa 

sion, During the war, when a Sanitary 
Fair had been held in Boston, and had 
vielded something like eighty thousand 
dollars, Philadelphia followed the good 
example; but a Boston lady there remark 

ed to one gentleman, **Of course we can't 
expect to do nearly as well here as in Bos 
ton.” The Philadelphia Sanitary Fair was 
set in motion, and the proceeds reached a 
sum of between one and two million dol- 
lars. Philadelphia is said to contain three 
distinct cities—** up town,” ‘down town,” 
and the northeast region, still ealled Port 
Richmond, where the great coal wharves 
are, and where also abide the shad-fishers, 
whose wives in the spring season ery their 
finny wares through other parts of the 
enormous municipality; but a better-con 
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live here. Nevertheless, if a 
esprit de COPpPs is lacking, there 
dance of honorable esteem and q u 
on the part of numerous individu 
‘Socially considered,” said o1 
enced resident,” Philadelphia Isa 
lage, inhabited by several distinct 
This may be true; but if so, it is 
than a natural result from the n 
growth and the topography of he 
Hlow can a city of 800,000 ink 
extending twenty-three miles in 
and five width—territoriall, 
the largest in the world—be expect 
become homogeneous, any 
London could? Morally un-Balb 
enough, the city was laid out on 
adopted from Babylon, and a confus 
social tongues, as one might say 
upon the plain of Moyamensing 
that of Shinar. The rectangular 
lines sometimes delay communi: 
though providentially broken by t] 
vival of old turnpikes like Ridge Aver 
Buck Road, Gray’s Ferry Road, rin 
out, it may be, fora dozen miles, until the 
become country highways, and furnis! 
a sort of ‘‘short-cuts” in the city proj 
In a snowy winter, when the thoro 
fares ave piled high on either side the ca 
tracks with frozen snow and mud, a cai 
riage going to an evening party must 
meander here and there to ayoid street 
cars, must double on its course—in fin 
execute a‘‘ knight’s gambit” on the pa 
chess-board—to reach its destination 


added to such obvious barriers of distance 


, there are much more formidable ones of 


ditioned class of inhabitants has in late | 


years domiciled there. Local pride does 
not exist in the same sense as in Boston 
or Chicago; yet its place is not supplied 
by the confident assumption of metropol- 
itan importance and the comparative in- 
difference toward locality, which charac- 
terize New York. It is related that when 
Tom Hughes visited Philadelphia he re 
marked to a eitizen, with whom he was 
passing arm in arm from dining-room to 
drawing-room, that he thought it the most 
interesting American city he had been in. 
“Oh,” was the response of his fellow- 
guest, ‘‘a dull place—a dull place.” This 
gentleman may not have been fairly typ- 
ical, but it is certain that the like over- 
modesty or unappreciativeness is met 
with among a good many of those who 


tradition and association. 

The oldest part of the city, where socia 
life first became organized, and wher 
lineage or other tokens of diserimination 
were, of course, earliest recognized, estab 
lished its customs and its limits before th 
rest, and the limits remain strictly detined 
even according to the lines of given thor 
ouchfares. Walnut Street, which holds 
a status like that of Fifth Avenue in New 
York, old Beacon Street in Boston, or Lu 
cas Place in St. Louis, forms the backbont 
of the distinctively fashionable” region 
From this the favored area extends south 
ward to Pine Street; but on the north, 


| Market Street (which bisects the city) Is 


regarded by the chosen older society as a 
sort of ‘‘dead line,” beyond which few may 
cross and still preserve their social entity. 
Some distance beyond this lies Spring (ar 
den Street. For convenience its name 
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CLEVER TOWN BUIL 


med as denoting a dis 
orld, allied rather with 
the mate 
terests, many of which 
The 
Garden region occupies 
the 
Many 


their seats close by. 


land ; streets are 
the 
s are owned by wealthy 
cultivated people : but 


ead their own life, have 


int, and of 


separate entertainments 
terests for the most part, 
little of the 


it Street existence. 


interior 
The 


sstrong in the claims of 


see 


y, of tradition, of profes 
ind Inter 
it is said to be believed 


fashionable 


s circle that the other is 
and it 
the other is 


is to penetrate it, 
ilso said that 
satistied with its own re 
“os. Thisisdelicate ground 
e outsider to enter upon ; 
t lam inclined to think that 
reles in Philadelphia are 
viularly self-reliant and wel! content. 
sanagreeableabsence of pushing.” 
Walnut Street coteries indubitably 
the preseriptive right of long usage 
| leadership, and it is of them that 
thinks in considering the established 
At the 
worth, vigor, and taste 
the liberal arts are confined to no sin 
district. 
sl have said, springs out of the history 
uucipal growth. A great many sub- 
ss and outlying boroughs, formerly in- 
lependent, have been added to the origi 
| settlement 


socla 


Philadelphia society. 


e time, solid 


This separation of quarters, 


as Kensington, Northern 
iberties, Spring Garden, Penn Township, 
unk, Manayunk, Kingsessing, West 
idelphia, and the like—and the chief 
retain some of their old charac- 
But if Philadelphia is to be 

eda huge village, we must say—para- 
ising the ancient witticism about Grisi 
itis a village which has swallowed 
etropolis. It has somehow acquired 
init of a big State centre. More- 
the existence of cliques” does not 

b enjoyment, and Philadelphia is 
ps foremost among Northern cities 
entre of the most agreeable and un 
ered social life: there breathes through 
somewhat of the warmth of Southern 
hospitality and of Southern zest for friend- 
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WELSH. 


Photographe Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


ly assemblings. Indeed, private invita 
tions are exchanged between Philadelphi 
ans and Baltimoreans, and accepted with 
ereat ease, because of the neighborhood 
of the two cities. On the other side, Phil 
adelphia people run over to New York for 
dinners and parties with equal readiness 

a peculiar advantage of their central 
position, 

Despite the want of universal homo 
geneity, there are great numbers of per 
sons here who show an exceptional uni 
formity of tastes and dispositions—in part 
the outcome possibly of Quaker disei 
pline. 
to serve as a medium for holding togeth- 
er 


The past with its memories seems 


the diverse elements of the present. 
The long rows of red houses, with marble 
trimmings and white panelled shutters 
neatly provided with bolts (the upper 
story shutters painted 
green or slate), typify outwardly and 
materially the Quaker influence, though 
there of brown 
stone, green stone, colored marble, and 
variegated tiles in the later dwellings. 
And here it may be said that in the new 
public building for the city government, 
and in the placing of sundry other edi- 
fices, Philadelphia is fortunate in secur- 
ing architectural effects of mass and 
group not common in our cities. Speak- 


being carefully 


are many innovations 
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THE LATE ROBERT PATTERSON 


Photographed by F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia 


ing of the past, we must give due weight 
to the presence of Independence Hall and 
Carpenters’ Hall in connection with the 
important national history of the town. 
It is significant, further, that Philadel 
phia should have been first in so many 
things. The former mint was the first 
building put up by Federal authority in 
any part of the United States. The old 
est type-foundry in the ‘country is still 
earried on here, and the oldest daily 
paper appears every morning with re 
newed youth. Of the thousands of na 
tional banks organized since the begin 
ning of the civil war, the earliest to be 
incorporated was in Philadelphia; and so 
too the Union League of this city was the 
primary organization of its kind. Henry 
C. Carey was the originator of the book 
trade seles. The first house built in the 
colony was the Penn house in Letitia 
Court, which remains standing to this 
day: and human beings likewise seem to 
have an unrivalled faculty for surviving 
in this fortunate territory. A ease in 
point is General Robert Patterson, who, 
emigrating from Ireland in 1792, served 
on the American side in the war of 1812, 
organized the Pennsylvania militia, dis- 
tinguished himself in the Mexican war, | 
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led a division in the 

the Union, was an ext 
manufacturer, constant 
tive in society, and s 
before this article was 
attended a dinner in bi 
his own ninetieth birt 
The establishment of tua 
and the development Ot } 
hospitals are other matt: 
which Philadelphia was i 
vanee, It can boast Lil 
in the Baldwin Locomot 
Works an establishment 
began, in the earliest da 
American railroad buili 
with the painful manufac 
of a single locomotive, a: 
kept pace with the mar 
that industry until a 
turns out five hundred 
motives a year, and em) 
three thousand workmen 

On every side we are led 
back to the day of beginning 
The largest industrial est 
lishments, like the works 
named, the Diston Saw Co 
pany, or the huge Dobson ca 
pet mill, of wide celebrity, have gro 
up Within a generation’s time from s 
foundations. Old houses are caret 
preserved, sometimes with the int 
furnishings of their Revolutionary pn 
and even when historie buildings are dis 
turbed, the old associations cling to 1 
SUCCESSOLS. The Friends’ Hospital Where 
Longfellow caused Gabriel to tind E 
veline has vanished (to the dissitis 
tion of antiquarian authorities), but 
legendary value he gave to it remains 
and it is mentioned as a point of interest 
connected with ex-Minister Welsh’s lous 
that it covers part of the hospital 
This constant recurrence of the past 1! 
Philadelphia of to-day is in keeping 
a conservatism characteristic of the p 
manifested in various ways, and cor 
monly explained by the Quaker origin of 
the city. But that quality is really « 
to other causes. 

The main fact about Philadelphia 
ferencing it from our other large centres 
is that it rests its importance on the po 
to produce tangible things of solid us: 
ness. It adds value. Some conn 
there is, and there are banks and ba 
wielding extensive monetary influ: 
but the greater number of inhabitauts, 
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humble and conspicuous, are inter- 
iin manufactures. The mass of the 
e work hard for a living at the busi- 
of making something which their 
venders Valuable. Gaining money 
s way, they appreciate its worth, be- 
saving, and invest their savings in 
| property. Where space is plenty, 
ere rents are low, and building associa- 
ns are ready to lend money, it becomes 
among salaried men, mechanics, 

id all persons of small means to acquire 
re a separate house; and this multi 
tion of homes increases the propor 

nm of responsible and cautious citizens 
a high average of intelligence. [| 


instance a carrier on one of the morn- | 


» papers, Who still continues his rounds, 
ivh he is also a botanist of good re 

and a member of the Academy of 

val Sciences. 

lhe part of the Quakers in forming the 
derly, economical habitudes of the pop 

tion has by no means been so great as 

ht be thought. Their influence has 

y been on the decline. Here and there 
e older quarters one sees their mute 


ne spireless meeting-houses unobtru 
holding out against the worldly 
ve, but the Friends’ garb is a rarity 
ihe streets. Tn some odd and seattered 
vs traces of their rule survive, as in the 
ouncement of lectures at the Acade- 
of Fine Arts, which are advertised for 
ird day, second month,” and corre 
ndingly forotherdays. Anotheramus 
uy illustration is the prejudice which long 
liscouraged the public recognition of such 
so that an 
ire-engine company of the roughest 
lescription, on being displaced by the paid 
department, but wishing to continue ina 


verous institutions as clubs: 


il form, felt constrained to imeorpo 
itself as the Movamensing Literary 
titute, although it has nothing to do 
books, and devotes its energies to 
ng every winter a big ball. 
The older Philadelphia is full of charm, 
| has settled institutions of its own, on 
li rests the dignified and pleasant se 
One of the most 
ehtful of these is the Saturday Club, 
entlemen, which contrives to make 
ff the simple custom of meeting at 
ite houses, in rotation, a series of en- 
inments unique in character and of 
quality. They resemble in a mea- 
the Century Club gatherings in New 
k, but are more in the nature of recep 


of ancient origin. 
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tions or conversation parties. No literary 
exercise is included, but the members and 
guests, sometimes making a company of 
two hundred or more, take part quite in- 
formally in the brilliant and varied inter- 
course opened to them. Growing out of 
Sunday meetings which Dr. Caspar Wis- 
tar, of eminent scientitie fame, inaugu- 
rated about the beginning of this century, 
the club was not definitely established un 
til after his death. At his home, men of 
the highest position and intellectual at- 
tainment 
ber 


originally but twelve in num- 
used to discuss a wide range of topies. 
Subsequently the evening was changed to 
Saturday, and became known as ** Wistar 
parties.” General Cadwallader, Isaac 
Wharton, the Gilpins and Gibsons, Jo- 
seph and Francis Hopkinson, Henry C. 
Carey, Nicholas Biddle, and Rembrandt 
Peale were who attended 
them. The refection was very plain, con 


among those 
sisting of oysters, muffins, “cakes,” punch, 
and a little wine, thirteen dollars covering 
the expense for forty persons on one occa 
sion; but the suppers are now very elabo 
rate. The terrapin and the famous chick- 
en croquettes of the locality play an im 
portant part, supported during a too brief 
season by the delectable but judicious 
canvas back, who makes himself a coveted 
rarity by his insatiable appetite for wild 
celery. At these Saturday Club meet 
ings one sees the most interesting men 
in every department — lawyers, physi 
Clans, merchants, editors, and those who 
lead in polities. There are constant exits 
and entrances, groups and pairs of talk 
ers, little knots about the supper tables; 
ladies 
sometimes assemble in a separate room, 


and, by way of exception, a few 


where their brilliant evening dresses in 
mute argument of beauty assist to draw 
members and their guests into a sort of 
sub-reception, 

The Assembly. however, is the most se 
leet affair of an associative kind at which 
both ladies and gentlemen meet in any 
large number. Twice a vear it is held in 
the fover of the Academy of Music, and 
for the small sum of five dollars the sub 
scribers, who are carefully sifted from the 
most fashionable circles, become sharers 
in a very beautiful ball, charmingly ar- 
ranged in every particular, The Assem 
bly is of ancient origin, and preserves on 
its cards of invitation the old form, ** the 


honour of your company.” Newspaper 


| reports of it are so strictly avoided that a 
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and bow to the friends who con 
pass, holding a sort of mute receptions 
the intimaey of the whole circle is 
ily sugeested A reposeful Infor 

ty prevails. [know of no pretticn 
due to this than the supper-room 
Assembly ball, where the ladies 
themselves closely on two flig 


marble stairs, constituting a breat 
parterre of color and gavety: a 
same thing is seen on the public 
more miscellaneous Oecasion Of as 
phony rehearsal in the vestibule of 
OLD SKOOND STREET SARK Academy of Fine Arts. where the 
eners crowd rank above rank 01 
great entrance stairway. 
daily paper once resorted to the device of No large evening gathering IS 
placing a musically accomplished report- made without copious and delicate | 
erin the orchestra, under cover of a see- vision for supper. The Philadelp! 
ond violin, with the consequence of much not only understands ** good living 
indignation next day, and astrieter super- always practices it faithfully. He di 


Vision of the musicians thereafter. The not @o out very early in the evening 


foyer is also used for private balls given cause his dinner is an important 

by a number of ladies in concert, which and must not be hastened; but 

are still more exelusive. There is no driven away the cares of busin 
harder society to enter than this old Phil- | excellent cookery at his own table, hv 
adelphia world, but when once the doors pairs to his party, and after talking 
are open, there is none more hospitable dancing sufliciently, being cifted wil 
md harmonious. The lighterenjoymenuts serene digestion, he makes a hearty s 
only are sought, and conversation runs per and. retires late, sure to resume 1 
principally on personal matters, parties, more serious occupations of life at a rea 
dress, and the theatre, with hardly a tinge sonably early hour the next day. Accor 
of current reading. But the members ingly, the markets of Philadelphia beco 
have a kind of family interest in one an- a significant item for consideration 
other, and on Sunday afternoons, when city is better supplied in this respect. « 
people on Walnut Street sit close to their | only Baltimore and Washington can 
windows, with the curtains drawn aside, | pete with it. The old markets of the t 
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to be held under long shed-like build 
running up the middle of the streets, 
some of them still remain in this form. 
e js one on Second Street. which con 
of two arcades side by side, with 
tered vaulting above the innumerable 
s, and old lamps projecting on iron 
ehions, making a dingy and pictur 
ensemble worthy of Italy or unim 
ed France. 
nen. Who sit with sedate contidence be 


Many of the venders are 


nd their little counters, knitting or sew 
and exchanging gossip in the digni 
lmanner that only vears of tattling can 
part But in recent times this kind of 
cet has been replaced by clean, spa 
vis, and lofty brick buildings of a good 


lain style, in various quarters. Here are 


BOAT-HOUSES ON 


be found, besides the usual commodi 
ties, the renowned Philadelphia butter, 
terrapins which ought to be gold-plated 
| of respect for their price, the “snap 
the *‘ red snapper,” and all other re 
sites of the local banqueting board. 
excellent which Philadel 
pluians secure—for ladies are generally as 


eating 


se and almost as energetic as gentle- 
in this matter—is plainly traceable 
the substantial and hale appearance of 
nen one meetsevery where, and in the 
wee healthy type of women seen of a 
day on the streets, who seem to take 
ijoyment in the comforts of existence 

ve English than American, and are all 
better for it. Nevertheless, some ob 
ers contend that this habit of the well- 
todo class, whereby it yields so much 


prec 
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concern to the replenishment of tissue, 
creates an indifference toward intellectual 
effort which holds Philadelphia back in 
the arts 

A corollary of their relish for various 
sought-out and delicately prepared viands 
is that the gentlemen of the polite world 
take an especial and unusual interest in 
athletic sports. A large gymnasium inthe 
middle of the town is assiduously visited 
by three or four hundred men usually of 
fastidious position. This the 
Philadelphia Fencing and Sparring Club. 
Skating is ardently cultivated, and many 


social IS 


an old humane 
society (dating its foundation some thirty 
vears back) termed the Skating Club, the 
object of which is to unite life-saving with 


of the skaters belong to 


THE SCHUYLKILL. 


the healthful 
imperils life. 


pastime that now and then 
Each companion wears a 
skate as a badge, and car 
ries a reel containing forty feet of stout 
sur 


minute silver 


cord to rescue the drowning with. 
geons are provided at their head-quarters, 
and much vrood service lias been done in 
In summer the Skating Club's 
club, then 
those peak roofed. picturesque, vine-coyv 
ered little stone edifices along the Schuy] 
kill shore. at the lower entrance to Fair 
mount Park, begin to swarm with oars 
men. There are ten boat clubs with flow- 
ing names, and the erews are made up of 
Fash- 


ion gives the stroke in these aquatics. 


this way. 


house reverts to a boat and 


men in excellent social standing. 


One of the crews has a station up the riv- 


er. called Castle Ringstetten, where they 


— 
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THE “ FISH HOUSE” CASTLE AND GREAT DISH 


pienie both in summer and winter, and 
cook their own suppers But the chief 
organization for such a purpose is. the 


* Fish House,” or, as it is officially en 


titled, The Fishing Company of the State 
in Schuylkill. 

This body is as quaint in the humor of 
its constitution and customs as the title it 
bears. It claims, moreover—and this will 
surprise many a clubman—to be the old 
est club in the world. The Beefsteak Club 
of London antedates it. but was suspend 
ed for a while The “Fish House” was 
established in 1782, being first known as 
The Fishing Company of the Colony in 
Schuylkill, and had a regular political 
form, thtough politics and religion, as sub 


jects of discussion, have always 
excluded from its proceedings. 

were a Governor, a Secretary of Stat 
a High Sheriff, and a Coroner, sis 
the members being Assemblymen 
forming the legislative body— allt} 


a group of some thirty merry-makers 


The object of the club was simply spe 
with rod and line, and the feasting 
would naturally follow it, but thes 
ceeded in all affairs with the gravit 
a powerful government, assuming mi 
jurisdiction over the little territory 
cecupied, and paving to the own 
the land an annual tribute or rents 
two white perch from the first cat 
the vear. The owner was called 
Baron,” and the two fish have 
Ways been presented with great cor 
mony on alarge platter. When the hy 
olution had altered the status of the co 
onies, the Fishing Company, appro 
of the changed order, issued a de 
tion of independence on its own accor 
and became a ‘free and independe: 
State,” with a‘’ Grand Legislative and | 
ecutive Council.” Lafayette was ent 
tained by this State in Schuylkill in 152 
by way of completing -his tour thro 
all the States of the Union—a joke whi 
he pleasantly fell in with—and kept 
mementos the apron straw 
adorned with inscriptions, in| which 
had assisted at the cooking of his repas! 
Washington likewise received the 


tality of this piscatorial government, aid 
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. long time after his death the ** mem- 
of Washington” was always drunk 
ding at its banquets. 
vty years ago the company was forced, 
building of Fairmount Dam, to 
e to its present quarters at 
ibo’s Roek, where with li 
ons and huzzas it establish- 
itself in a wooden structure 
led Castle.” Here it 
holds its reunions, in an 


the 


ipartment fitted up with ven 
trophies and prandial 
Here are to 
“Great Dish.” on 
vhich the annual sealy trib 


role 


yppliances. be 


seen the 
is borne, a pewter salver 
engraved with the arms of the 
great) Pennsylvania proprie 
tary himself; the revered fry 
of Morris, the first 

of the Company, 
uid other relies. Outside are 


pan 
(rovernor 
cambooses,” for preparing: 
si in the open air, concoct 
uy them into tempting 
fry, as an old histori 
of the organization puts it. 


Ory 


meetings are 
each year, in May and 
ober, at the first of which 


DUSLDeSS 


Ovt 
even fishing days are named, 
sous to occur once a fortnight 
The tish 
¢e day is begun early in the 
at twelve the an 
return, and eook a lunch of hot 
wefsteaks, which they dispateh for the 
of hunger until the regular repast, 
nade from the day’s spoil, at3 P.M. All 
culinary operations are conducted by 
lionorable members, who, though dis 
ised in aprons and straw hats, represent 


rough the season. 


5 
ers 


the prime social and commercial dignity 
of Philadelphia. On the May gala day, 
the two mandarin hats, presented by a 
former and deceased member, are deco 
rated with flowers; everything is lovely, 
and general hilarity prevails. Only twen 
ty-live gentlemen are now admitted to the 

| enjoyment of the Fish House privi 
but several candidates for adimis 
i, under the title of ** Apprentices,” are 
attached; 
under probation, to observe ex- 
rdinary punctilio toward the regular 
iibers. They must remain standing 
ulthe others are seated, must wait upon 
in, and so on; in fact, the whole or 


ivSs and these are bound, 


ie 


| of 1900 men to its political character. 


BUILT BY QUAKERS.’ 
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ganization is picturesquely 
with traditionary customs. 


cobwebbed 
This club, so 
perfectly maintained amid all our modern 
bustle and preoccupation, testifies to the 
power of conservatism in the Pennsy]l 


GEORGE H. BOKER. 


Photographed by F. Gutekunst, Philade Iphia 


Valan metropolis, and no less so to the 
capacity of the citizens for solid pleasure 
in out-door sports and liumorous pastime. 
Such tastes are the more remarkable in a 
community which is one of the busiest 
and most enterprising in the Union 

More recent, though boasting a dura 
tion of about thirty vears, is The Rabbit, 
a driving and dining club, which owns a 
house six miles out of town, and has its 
season in the winter, holding a fortnight 
ly dinner that members are loath to miss. 
In the Rabbit too the meal is cooked by 
the members, each ol whom Is an author- 
itv On some special dish. 

The home loving disposition of even the 
fashionable part of the population renders 
the support of clubs meagre in compari 
son with that given in other of our large 
cities. The Union League, of which the 
Hon. George H. Boker, ex-minister to Rus- 
sla, is president, owes its large clientage 
It 
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HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 


Photographed by Broadbent and Taylor, Philadelphia. 


has a Very CapacLous house, and complete 
appointments. Many distinguished men 
have been received by it; conferences on 
public matters continually take place 
there: its rooms are largely frequented 
every evening, and the old battle flags and 
war relics, with Peale’s portrait of Wash 
ington, and a sofa once owned by Wash 
ington himself, enforce the patriotic asso 
ciations of the organization. The oldest 
social club, The Philadelphia, is housed 
with sober elegance on Walnut Street. 
It is one of the most comfortable places of 
the kind imaginable, exceedingly well 
guarded as to admissions, but wholly 
Without formality after entrance is ob 
tained Quiet and convenient, it helps 
men to pass the time by the aid of a good 
restaurant, innocuous cards, and reading 
and smoking rooms. Over the Phila 
delphia, as over the Union League, Mr. 
(George H. Boker presides, having of late 
vears partly withdrawn from literary pro- 
duction in favor of politics and the social 
amenities. The Social Art Club is a more 
recent formation than the two just men- 
tioned. It originated in the habit which 
a few friends had of coming to each others’ 
houses on stated evenings to talk over and 


exhibit brie-a-brae: but it 
includes perhaps thre 
dred names, and makes us: 
a large and luxurious], 
dwelling on Walnut Sti 
having been three years 
eration. Another new « 
The Reform, has recent] 
out. Inthe up-town or nor 
ern region there is a Cat] 
club, another of mereha 
and a third levying on 
Jewish element. Quit 
Iv. within a year or two 


press association has bes 


formed, to stimulate a bett 


fellowship among journa 

This Thursday Club ni 
once amonth to dine, and a 
holds a special dinner Once 


vear, to which guests of not: 
are asked. It represents thi 


vounger forces in journalis) 


The Penn Club is the distinet 


ively literary one, a smalls 
ciety Meeting at intervals 
shnple but pretty quarters | 
down in the older easter: 
cinity. Henry Armitt Bro 
the brilhant voung orator 
longed to it; it embraces many jour 
ists and men of literary or artistic pro 
ities, and is now headed by Horace Ho 
Furness, eminent in Shakspearean s 


arship. He, in fact, owns the elub-hous: 


Which is joined by out-buildings to 
residence, situated at some distance, a 
facing upon Washington Square—a dro 
sv, secluded place, where the lazy overtl 
of business from Chestnut and Spr 
streets is slowly working a change 
the old-time dwellings. 


The grave, plain front of Mr. Furness 


mansion conceals without suggesting | 
delightful interior, where a studious « 
reigns unbroken in the old-fashion 


rooms rich in wood-work. Mr. Furness 


patiently labors at his great varior 


edition in a high-ceiled and warmly dec 


rated study, lined on two sides wit! 


| valuable Shakspeare library, the mas! 


the great dramatist looking down upo 


his table, and other suggestive objects > 
rounding him. Among these are Shia 
peare’s gloves, an old pay-roll of Da‘ 


Garrick’s, and a skull that for twent 


vears served as Yorick’s at the Wal 


Street Theatre, having been there apost 
phized in turn by Charles Kean, Macreac) 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CHILDS’S BUSINESS 


Edwin Forrest, Miss Cushman, Booth. and 


Couldock. The Mr. Furness 
recalls that of The Shakspeare Society of 
Philadelphia 
founded in 


name of 


(numbering thirteen, and 
1853), whieh dines on the 
uiniversary Of Shakspeare’s death, and 
prints a bill of fare on which every item 


as an accompanying quotation, chosen | 


trom the play studied during the winter. 

Philadelphia, indeed, though little ered 
ted therewith, has a literary group—which 
snot grouped. Those who compose it are 
It should be 
orne in mind, however, that the town was 
once the literary centre of the Union. —Jo- 
seph Dennie, in the days of his Portfolio, 
‘ormed a coterie which met with the ap- 
probation of Tom Moore. It was to them 
that the poet, in his satirical account of 


uot closely bound together. 


s American wanderings, addressed these | 


suving lines: 


Let, yet, forgive me, O ye sacred few 

Whom late by Delaware’s green banks I knew. 
Not with more joy the lonely exile scanned 
lhe writing traced upon the desert’s sand 
han did I hail the pure, th’ enlightened zeal, 


lle strength to reason and the warmth to feel, | 


Which, "mid the melancholy, heartless waste 
My foot has traversed, O you sacred few, 
! found by Delaware’s green banks with you.” 


Then there was Graham's Magazine, a | 


| Dickinson, who wrote the" 


OFFICE, 


power in its time, and the means of bring 
ing Poe to Philadelphia. The city like 
Wise us Brockden the 
earliest American novelist. Bayard Tay 
lor formed some of his vouthful attaeh- 
ments here, and made his home not far 


cave Brown 


away; and James Russell Lowell's name 
is connected with the place by his brief 
residence. The suburban home of John 
Farmer's Let- 
is still One of the odd- 
est literary personages of our century, 
Charles Sealstield, found Philadelphia 
the most advantageous ground for him: 


ters.” extant. 


and Buchanan Read received there more 
| patronage as poet, painter, and sculptor 
| than in Cambridge. 


Fifty vears ago, Jo- 
seph Chandler's United States Gazette 
brought literary skill to its aid, and to that 
period belongs the fame of Rey. William 


| H. Furness, whose religious writings were 


republished in London, and who, having 


| contributed much to wsthetie growth in 


Philadelphia, lives to see his son Horace 
distinguished in critical literature. — It 


| seems to have been a happy bit of symbol 


ism that John Nixon should have read the 


| Declaration of Independence in 1776 from 
} a platform that had been used to observe 


the transit of Venus, since Philadelphia 
has always held a strong position in sci- 


AY 
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ence. Rittenhouse and Franklin, Dr. Cas 
par Wistar, John Bartram, Alexander Wil 
son, and Benjamin Rush attest this; and 
such men as Sadtler, Genth, Professor 
Leidy, Weir Mitchell, the Pancoasts, Dr. 
Agnew, Professor G. F. Barker, and Pro 
fessor Leslie, with others, continue the sue 
cession. Every Sunday evening a few sei 
entific men and other friends meet at Mr. 
Fairman Rogers's house, forming a little 
knot recalling the humbler ** Junto,” or 
that group which began the Academy of 
Natural Sciences. Girard College and 
the University of Pennsylvania have aid 
ed in making Philadelphia a medical cen 
tre. Sharswood and Bouvier have con 
tributed to its renown in legal authorship 
and editorship. David Paul Brown has 
left an echo of lus forensic eloquence, in 
addition to those stage-plays which now 
hardly remain even as an echo. Of the 
journalists of Philadelphia it would mani- 
festly be impossible to speak at length in 
the present article. In the department 
of compilation, Dr. Allibone’s Dictionary 
and Dr. Thomas's Pronouncing Gazetteer 
have gained an unusual celebrity. It is 
not difficult to trace a connection between 
the average of ordinary intelligence, re 
sulting from a democratic equality in the 
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ownership of homes, and 
ular publications like 
sons Magazine and Gor 
Ladys Book laying 
station here, and rad 
through a vast constit 

of average readers. thy 
never heard of in literary 
cles. Sarah J. Hale and 
Greenwood ministered to 
same audience, and T. 8 
thur’s didactic novels, also s 
tained by it, may trace a k 
of lineage back to Fran] 
Common - sense product oO 
It is a lasting and much ereat 
er credit to Philadelphia 
one of her citizens, Henry ¢ 
Carey, should have justitie: 
the democratic idea in polit 
cal economy, and headed 
new school in that scienc 
which has found diseiples e\ 
erywhere. Henry Carey Lea 
continues the example set by 
Carey of combining autho 
ship with the business of pub 
lishing; and in Robert Ellis 
Thompson we have an abl 
sociologist of the Carey school. A rapid 
glance of this kind, not professing to 
complete, serves nevertheless to collect 
one view the varied autorial productivity 
of the city, and to show links between its 
intellectual past and present. To-day 
those inhabitants known in belles-lettres 
are few. But they embrace Hon. George 
H. Boker, one of the few Americans wli 
have wrought successfully for the stage 
in verse, and a writer of stirring wa) 
lvries; Charles G. Leland; Rebeeea Hard 
ing Davis, a novelist amone the foremost 
in America; her husband, L. Clark Davis 
known both in fiction and editorship 
Simon Sterne, of the Penn Monthly: 
John Foster Kirk, author of Charles th: 
Bold, editor of Lippincott’s Magazine and 
of Preseott: Mrs. Caspar Wistar, the trans 
lator; Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, the criti 
and Walt Whitman. 

Mr. Leland, journalist, editor, and au 
thor, a class-mate and close friend of 1 
ker, produced long since a masterly trans 
lation from Heine's Reisebilder,” but 
came better known by his ‘‘ Hans Bri 
mann’s Ballads.” His long reside: 
abroad, however, has led to a partial diss 
ciation from Philadelphia. Walt W! 
man, who lives across the Delaware, 1! 
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ly vet to propel one. The largest 
bookselling house in the world is 
situated here, that of J. B. Lippin 
cott and Co., a very remarkable 
establishment for the making 
and distributing of books, which 
it sends in quantity to at least 
twenty States and to various for 
eign countries every day. But 
the Lippincotts sell more volumes 
to Boston than to Philadelphia, 
Which is three times as populous 
The process of cohesion and ad 
vance, it may be said, is going on, 
notwithstanding these facts. Men 
of energy, interested alike in af 
fairs and in mental or wsthetic 
growth, are doing much to bridge 
over the gaps that exist. Such a 
one is George W. Childs, editor of 
the Public Ledger, who, so far as 
he is concerned, brings together 
and associates with those who re 
present many different pursuits. 
Like a good many men promi 
nent in Philadelphia, Mr. Childs 
was not born there, but he is none 
the less a typical person. Active 
in public enterprises, a practical philan 
preciated in Philadelphia than by our U/t-, thropist holding his wealth in trust for 
térateurs elsewhere; but he is hardly a) good ends, veg eminently a man of busi 
man to be * grouped,” though he makes) ness, he surrounds himself, even in his 
| believe, in a club of nine called | counting-room, with the means of wsthetic 
The Triplets, formed by Horace Furness, | satisfaction. The 
Mr. Kirk, and himself. These 
three chose three others, and 
the second triad selected a 
third, thus completing the 
mystic series. But the divi 
sions and traditions, or preju 
dices, of Philadelphia life have 
never been favorable to the 
growth of an organized liter 
ary influence. Mr. Boker, as 
man of wealth and position 
in the old society, has stood 
alinost alone in daring to ae 
quire poetic fame. It is said 
that when he was about to pub 
lish his first volume his friends 
remonstrated with him, telling 
lim that he was forgetting his 
position, and doing himself an 
ivy. Their view of imagi- 
tive literature has given 
ce to a more liberal one 
since: but the social forees are 
only now prepared to approve 
4 literary movement, and hard- 


GEORGE WILLIAM CHILDS. 
(Photographed by F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia.] 


Camden, seems to be more generally ap 


walls and ceiling are 


JOHN FOSTER KIRK 
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club. Thomas Eakins in 
ing and Howard Robert 
sculpture are doing adn 
work: and collectors, w 
the-way, are not afraid to 
ronize Ameriean art, are 
ous in showing their pict 
The private collections 
well known that they need 
to be named—that, for inst 
of Henry C. Gibson, ensh 
in exquisite litle cabinets 
marble floors; and those of 
Fairman Rogers, Mr. A 
Borie, Mr. Bement, 
George T. Whitney 1) 
sident of the Aeademy of | 
Arts, Mr. James L. Clagho 
to whose enthusiasm for 
the city owes much, has in 
house forty thousand ene 
ings and etchings, making 
complete historic series, 
many of the rarest specimens 
and the Philips collection at 
the Academy itself number 
sixty thousand. The art schoo 
at the Academy is unsurpassed 
in this country; and this, with 
the normal school maintained by Mr 
Prange, of Boston, the Women’s Indus 


JAMES L. CLAGHORN 
Photographed by F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia. } 


richly decorated in the best taste: a clock 
made by David Rittenhouse softly re 
cords the time, under the light of 
stained-glass windows: wood-cary 
ing, plaques, and paintings adorn the 
walls; the room is full of curiosities. 


Mr. Childs has always been hospita 


ble toward the representatives of lit 
erature, and the library at his house 
is an interesting one, including as it 
does a rare colleetion of valuable 
autographs, many of them from his 
own private correspondence. — Phil 
adelphia, by-the-way, has a number 
of valuable private libraries; and 
the chief publie one, with its sump 
tuous Ridgeway Branch, compares 
well with those of our older cities. 
[ have called Mr. Childs typical, and 
[ think it is true that a tendeney to 
cultivate wsthetic and intellectual 
refinements is plainly observable in 
Philadelphia business men, who 
very successfully combine work and 
amusement, finance and taste. 

The tradition of Benjamin West 
and Rembrandt Peale, of Sully and 
Charles Leslie, has not led to any 
modern school of Philadelphia art 


ists, but there is a flourishing sketch THOMAS EAKINS. 
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ial Art Sehool, the Museum Sehool of 
Industrial Art, and the Spring Garden 
Street Institute, covers a body of two 
thousand persons now studying various 
branches of art. Mr. Charles G. Leland 
has lately introduced the teaching of the 

minor arts,” by which every child in the 

ic schools will be enabled to perform 

corative work in wood, leather, brass, 
papler-maché, and what not. It is fur- 
ther proposed to join all the art schools 
none university of fine art 


a project full 
promise, and quite novel. 


The arts of 
gn are closely related to mechanical 
istry, and in Philadelphia the found 
re and loom will serve as immediate 
solid inspiration tothem. TheSpring 
len Street Institute for literary and 
stic culture is chiefly managed by em 
ves of the Locomotive Works, and the 
san class will doubtless aid in giving 
tists, patrons, and the public a com 
1 aim, with a basis of knowledge and 
tivation. 

is worth 
OmmMmon 


while here 
appreciation 
LXIV.—No. 381.—22 


notice the 
the drama 


to 


of 


SUILT BY QUAKERS.’ 


ENGRAVING-ROOM, 


shown by Philadelphia from an early 
day. The theatres have always been well 
supported, and a surprising number of 
well-known histrionic 
nected with the place. 


hames are 
Edwin Forrest, 
Rose Eytinge, Joseph Jefferson, that com 
edy-master William Warren, L. R. Shew- 
ell, Mr. D. P. Bowers, McKean Buchanan, 
Mrs. F.S. Chanfrau, Mrs. John Gilbert, 
James E. Murdoch, Herman Vezin, and 
Howard Paul were all born in Philadel 
phia; E. L. Davenport was closely associa- 
ted with it: McCullough, Matilda Heron, 
and Mrs. John in this 


capital their first appearance On any stage ; 


COnh- 


Oldimixon made 
and it was the only Eastern city where 


Edmund Kean was properly received at 
the time of the disgraceful riots accompa 
nying his tour in 


We have seen that Philade Iphia touch 
es many points of a full existence, and has 
made good achievement in 
law, medicine, literature 
art. 


825-26 


all—science, 
. the drama, fine 
Again, in the heart of the municipal 
demesne lie those immense manufactories 


to the back doors of which the Reading 
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Railroad, penetrating far among the | tunity for a typieal American dey 
crowded squares, brings ready transporta- iment: it exhibits the most flouris 
tion, Everything tends to bulk in this | democratic community we have, a 
bulky city, and inhabitants reflect with | the same time it contains the mos} 
pride that in it or close by are situated | feetly preserved of our local aristoc) 
concerns the largest of their several kinds | The present need of the ** clever ¢ 
in the country But as these great indus- |) to unite with a firmer circle the 
tries rose from small sources, there is | points touched by its life; to perfect 


prospect of large intellectual growth after | self, amid its varied component part 
the same manner “Tf vou could only spirit of union which it has so tena 
empty Boston into New York,” said a ly stood for in relation to the rep 
popular Philadelphia writer, you would | Meanwhile its people are happy. and | 
have a perfect city. But Philadelphia | life. Among our restless family of 
needs only a few hundred Bostonians to | yet half-discontented cities, Philad 
rouse it from the apathy of too much ma- | more than any meets the day easily 
terial comfort. It is already waking up| a quiet smile, suggesting a Quake: 
wonderfully, and needs but a little more | ness in the belief that she las the 
leaven.” In one respect it stands quite everything. She is satisfied, and 
alone, and seems to possess unique oppor- | still more satisfied hereafter, 


THE CORPS LEGISLATIF BUILDING, WHERE THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES HOLDS ITS SESSIONS. 
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T was in August, during the summer of | said ; *‘there goes Gambetta. If 
| 1S70, three days before Sedan, as | was | Prussians ever enter Paris, he will be | 
walking through the dense crowds of ex- | first man in France.” 
cited Parisians that swarmed on the Bou He who was to be **the first mar 
levards, some one pointed out to me a} France’ was at that time an act 


man who was vigorously pushing his way | squarely built man, whose appearance 


through the crush “Look!” a friend) announced a certain negligence in the 


| 
j 


FRENCH 


er of toilet—the slouch of 


ested the Red Republican 


hat 


on whose 


his 


olive-skinned face was revealed, even 
glance, the of an 
ectual power and the seal of a set 
enough, the words of 
little Impression 
later, L read in 
lon Téimes that he had proved him 
prophet: M. Léon Gambetta 
to 
of the new Republi. 


iturally my 
upon 


the 


do made but 

itil, a month 

i true 

nn the man ehosen announce 

His was 

entral figure among the group of 
vio appeared before the vast disor 
of blue-bloused workmen 
lled the square of the Hotel de Ville 

memorable Fourth of September. 
crowd stopped their boisterous sing 

of the ** Marseillaise” to listen to M. 
oubetta, as from one of the baleonies 

of the Hotel de Ville he proclaimed the 


vovernment of the ** people.” 


crowd 


rse voice, a voice that sounded as if it 
id been haranguing for days 


as Was In 
the case—Gambetta attempted to ex 
to the ** people” what had been done 

the Chamber: that a provisional goy 
nment named, and that the 
ntlemen surrounded MM, 
lules Ferry, Jules Favre, Arago, himself, 
some others not present, MM. Jules 
ion, Pelletan. Kératry, ete., 


had been 
who 


composed 
vovernment: with which announce 
and Avago’s thundering proclama 
of the fall of the Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte dynasty, the ceremony of in 
vurating the new Republic was at an 
end 
But M. Gambetta had already begun, 
years before this dramatic début at the 
Hotel de Ville, to make a very important 
in the history of France. The 
details and incidents of his life and career 
are now well known. 


ture 


Since M. Gambetta has risen to power, 
lis enemies have been busy weaving a 
fanciful web of fable about his life and his 

its. The Palais Bourbon and its port 

ccupant have been begirt with an aure 
f entertaining and mendacious libels. 
Palais Bourbon has been refurnished 
irince to suit the taste of the seandal 


ig public; the rose-colored salons have | 


cted in their mirrors the seductive 
ns of houris; the Turk of the seraglio 
ies daily in a silver bath-tub, and is 
n over to a Lueullian taste for the 
isures of the table. 


strict 
As Napoleon the | 


POLITICAL LEADERS. 


JULES FERRY 


First courted intimacy that he 
might learn the secret of the great trage 
dian’s imposing bearing and gesture, so 
Gambetta, former, the 
French deseriptively put it, frequents the 
society of the celebrated Coquelin, the fin 
ished actor of the Theatre Francais, that 


Se 


he may model his own manners after so 
admirable a pattern 

All these bubbles of falsehood collapse 
at touch of the Ithuriel spear of truth. 
Gambetta remains, in truth, perfeetly sim 
He 
leads a bachelor’s life, surrounded by his 
Intimate political and personal friends, 
whom he receives with a warmth of hos 
pitality peculiar to his southern nature. 
The favorite gathering hour is the mid 


ple and democratic im his habits. 


day breakfast, at which the leading poli 
ticlans, men of state, distinguished Eng 
lish 


cuests. 


or foreign visitors, are frequent 
Small parties of friends are also 
always to be found at les Jardies, or at 
his villa in Switzerland, where Gambetta 
throws off the cares of state, lives with 
the utmost simplicity, and enjoys a some 
what lately developed love of sporting. 
But, as in his earlier days, he is a tremen- 
dous worker. His valet de chambre has 
orders to eail him at nine in the 


morning, at which hour he rises, no mat 
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“Silence! Silenc 


ter at what time he may liave retired. It 

is then all the newspapers are read, with 

a lightning rapidity for which he is noted. 

To those who find pleasure in knowing | 
the personal tastes of great men, it may 
be a matter of interest to learn that Gam 
betta’s favorite authors are Rabelais and 
Montaigne, in whose plain-spoken com 
pany, however, the busy statesman. finds 
few leisure hours to enjoy himself. He 
possesses also the true [talian’s love of 
the fine arts, and that nicety of critical 
taste which distinguishes both the Gaul 
ind the ‘children of the sun.” 

In the self-contained, dignitied, some 
What nmperious-looking President of the 
Chamber of ISS, with his admirably fit 
ting dress-coat and spotless white neck 


tie, who daily mounts to his throne-like 
seat in the Chamber, it would be diflieult 
to tind traces of the carelessly dressed, 


fiery voung Republican of the Baudin 


PRESIDENT. 


Messieurs !” 


days. M. Gambetta at forty-two has the 
prematurely aged look of a man who had 
made in youth heavy drains on his men 
tal resources. Far from appearing: like 


a man in his prime, he looks like one 


who has passed it some time since The 
figure is heavy and obese, although Gar 
betta’s movements are still vigorous, act 
ive, and alert, and the gesture is as tlient 
as ever. But the face in repose wears a 


) 


habitually fatigued expression. Itis when 
he speaks that his Italian fervor returns 
tohin. His greatest personal charm now 
is to be found in his voice, that wonder 
ful, stirring, magnetic voice, whose s« 
rous qualities seem to belong peeul 

to itself. It has in it the piereing, puis 
sant vibrations of a fine brass instrument 
making the air thick and yet sweet 
sound. Gambetta’s intonations are 
also that he seems to add something 
the “‘delicate idiom of Paris.” He 
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to its lightness and grace an inde- | since, as Deputy from Belleville, M. Gam 

but noticeable quality of richness | betta retains all the rights and privileges 

pth. enjoved by the other members of thie 
ronch Chamber of Deputies is | House. 

more unmanagenble Monseigneur Freppel’s violet bonnet 
an the American House of Re- | carré and his fluttering archbishop’s robes 
atives. M. Gambetta’s method of | seem euriously out of place among these 
‘ing the House ina fractious mood | nineteenth-century politicians. The pre 

sich as one might expect from one | sent defender of clerical interests is quite 
excitable temperament. His bell | a different order of ecclesiast from the 
s ivory paper-cutter—an instrament | fiery and passionate Dupanloup, Bishop of 
he used in preference to the gavel | Orleans. That lusty combatant belonged 
e the weakest of his sceptres of au- |) with the monkish warriors of the Middle 
tv. When the excited buzz of voices | Ages. He entered the political arena as 
ed a deafening piteh, M. Gambetta’s |) he would have gone into battle. He 
voice rang out like a clarion, or! fought his Republican and liberal oppo 
deved like an angry god's. His ** Un 
le silence, messieurs!—un peu de si 

“was the never-ceasing refrain, ut 
din tones of command, of entreaty, 
spostulation. 

In looking about the House, some well 
known political celebrities can be easily | 
recognized. M. Louis Blane is to be found 
seated on the extreme left.* He still holds 

sown as one of the revolutionary lead 

vs. This man of the “people,” who has 
ded every revolution since 1830, who 
va short while since said ** La Révolu 
est ou je suis” (Where T am there is 
olution), would at tirst glance appear 
anything but what he has been—the 

venius of disturbanee. He has a 

faded, weary look, as of a man who has 
carried through life a burden too heavy 
him. His smallness of stature, how 
er, has not hindered him from carrying 
vreat burdens of a people's wrongs, 
doing his utmost to remedy them. 
M. Floquet’s forcible, intelligent face is 
juently seen among the Deputies who 
the tribune —the raised platform | 
which the speakers address the 
House, the platform being directly be 
th the Presidential chair. M. Floquet 
»of the Viee-Presidents of the Cham 
and frequently presides in Gambet- 

s absence, or when the latter descends 

the tribune to address the Chamber, 

lhe Chamber of Deputies, as well as the Senate, 
led into two separate bodies, each of which 
ee divisions. The * Left” is Republican ; the 

e Left” is composed of moderate Conservative 
licans; the “Extreme Left,” of Radicals; 
the main body of the * Left” supports the pre 
vernment. The “Right” also has three di- 

s: the “Right Centre” is composed of the 
hists, the “Extreme Right” is made up of the 
nists, and the other members of the “ Right” A SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 


napartists, ete. “Un pen de silence, s'il vons plait!” 
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Photographed by Touchelnt and Valkman, Paris 


nents with their own Weapons, for his 
oratorical armor was every whit as com 
plete as theirs. But Monseigneur Freppel 
is the courtly, crafty priest of the eight 
eenth century.  Involuntarily, look 
ing at him, one is reminded of the mem 
oirs of the past century, in whose pages 
priests and women figure so prominently, 
both apparently having more business i 
the political world than at the confession 
al. In the archbishop’s movements, in 
his artful smile, in his erafty glance, in 
his mysterious whisper, one seems to 
scent conspiracy. He has at his command 
all the occult secrets of his eraft, and he 
has also all of its worldly graces. His 
manners have those qualities of feminine 
refinement and his dress that exquisite 
nicety which inspired some witty French 
man to denominate the priesthood as ** the 
third sex.” Where the monseigneur’s 
predecessor stormed, the present Deputy 
is content to intrigue. He rarely if ever 
mounts the tribune. He prefers instead 
to gather around him the Legitimists and 
the Ultramontanists of the Right, and to 
turn his Deputy’s bench into a pulpit or a 
bishop's throne, from which he alternate 
ly preaches or commands. To those who 
doubt the existence of an organized Le 
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citimist party, or to those who are | 


ly credulous of the complete divor 


France between chureh state 
them watch Monseigneur Freppel ai 
groups of distinguished-looking men 


circle about him day after day i 
chamber. The group is not larg: 
true, And the archbishop is but 
against several hundreds. But that 


represents some of the greatest nani 
France. And the priest has all the ) 
of Rome behind him. 


Quite near to the archbishop’s s 


sees the dark ereole face of the cel ! 
Bonapartist champion, M. Paul de ¢ 
sagnae. It is no uncommon thir 


deed, to look upon the two—this n 


peace and this son of the sword 


arms and pacing slowly wp and doy 


outer aisles. M. De Cassagnace’s fac 


physique would suggest that in his 


the converse of the well-known « 
might be proved true, although this 
of “leaders” and fighter of duels, }) 
abundant proofs of his facility wit! 
pen and sword, has done his best to j 


that the pen, if indeed mightier, is at 
less deadly, than his sword. 

M. De Cassagnae and M. Gambetta 
not love one another. M. De Cassi: 


if 


BARTHELEMY SAINT-HILAIRE, 
Phot graphed by M. Lopez, 40 Rue Condorcet, ! 
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AN INTERRUPTION 


has consecrated his pen to building up 
the structures M. Gambetta has all his life 
clit to pull down. Since M. Gambet 
ta’s entrance into the political tield, Bona 
partists and clericals have been the ob- 
jects of his bitterest and most implacable 
hatred. 
his celebrity to his gallant defense—L was 
about to say of the Empire, when I re- 
membered that the great swordsman has | 
in reality only fought heartily for the | 
Since the split in the Bonapart- 
ist party M. De Cassagnac’s Imperialist ar 
dor is much less intense 


sou 


M. De Cassagnae owes most of 


Empress. 


his dislike for | 
Prince Napoleon is so ingrained that he 
can hardly bring himself to support the 


claims of his son. He has, in fact, as has 


been the case with many other Bonapart- 
ists, Shown a disposition to join the ranks 


of the Monarchists, whose chief is the 
Comte de Paris. But if M. De Cassa- 
guae’s Bonapartist enthusiasm has waned, 
he still remains a fervent Catholie and a 
fierce foe of Radicalism. As the enemy of 
the Chureh and the virtual head of a Re- 
publican government, his hatred for M. | 
(rambetta is therefore based upon personal 
as well as political grounds, a hatred the 
re imbittered since M. Gambetta’s cool 
fusal to eross swords with him when, 


| be an ally. 


FROM THE LEFT 


De Cassagnae—this 
did the President of 


the Chamber the honor of sending him 


some time sinee, M. 
hero of forty duels 
a challenge. Of parliamentary duels be 
tween the two. however, there seems no 
end. Hardly a day passes that polite acerb 
ities are not served up by either the one or 
the other. M. De Cassagnac’s favorite po 
sition is three seats from the tribune, that 
he may be on hand to annoy the speaker, 
if an opponent, by his frequent interrup 
tions, or to encourage and applaud if he 
M. De Cassagnae has little 
skill himself in prolonged debate, but he 
has the feneer’s adroitness in the arts of 
attack and defense His insolenee, also, 
at times bears the imprint of a refreshing 
frankness. In a recent session, when M. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, then Minister 
of Foreign 
Greek question before thie House, M 
murmurs 
reached the President's ear. 

“it 
the close of the discourse, ‘that 


Affairs, was discussing the 
De 
Cassagnac’s of disapproval 
seems to me,” cried. Gambetta, at 
1 heard 
M. De Cassagnac remark that the comedy 
organized by the President is played out?” 

“*T did not say it.” blandly replied De 
Cassagnac, I thought it.” And the 
newspaper which records this little pas- 
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sage at arms observes that it is only Bo 


hapartists who are capable of being in 
spir by such amenities 

But M. Gambetta’s most able enemy in 
House M This lat 


ter gentleman has a talent for orators 


the Clemenceau, 


Is 
alent which, though far from reaching 
weights which the greatest French ora 
Without etfort, 
there 
the 


his speeehes hor by his po 


»contury attaims 


ap order that are those 


speak Of as COMING Mwah. 


! 


But neither 
litical 


M. Clemeneeau 
of Gambet 
\sa Red Re 
his seat is on the extreme left 
M. Clemenceaws oratory 
of not 
M. Cléemeneceau’s small 
featured face, with its quick, restless black 


UV has 


possessed 
1 
iong range Of 


vet proved himselt 
ta’s 
publican 
be 


would eon 


sidered as out 


keeping were it 
highly colored 
eve, its mobile expression, and its subtle, 
somewhat sinister smile, conbined with his 
incessant movement of body, proclaims the 
agitator. Healwaysappears to be, like the 
party which he represents, as on the eve of 
an explosion. When in the tribune his 
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and fast.asife] 
with eleetric 


83 hi 


s orator 

another elem 
Wit 
tricity thes 
his fire once ey 


LOOKS 


indeed 
nan to he 
ab 
and audacious 
lie speaker thar 
followed as a 
parts leader 
recognized chiet 
that party who | 
baptized themse| 
with the 
Tntransigeants 


borro \ 
titl 


Rochtor 


name 
from the 
Henri 

hewspaper, 
since retur 
M. Clen 


is. howeve ! 


Paris 


questionably a po 
er. Although he 
| presents but asmall fraction of the Rep 
lican party, this small fraction has be 
more influential in determining the po 


of the Republie than all the combined 
forces of its monarchiecal and clerical en 


miles. which 


Gambetta of usurping autocratic pow 


Tlis is the party ac’ 

of making and unmaking ministries 
fettering the freedom of the Republic 

which the derisive term 
' )pportunism to express its scorn of t 
present government methods of pol 
procedure, 


has 


In reality it has been Cl 


started 


menceau and his party who have mad 


and unmade ministries. It is due to t! 


bold attacks and powerful influence of thy 


Intransigeants” that one ministry after 


another since MeMahon’s downfall 
been obliged to give way to a more rai 
The government has be 
foreed to make concessions to its radic 
| foe, to their demands that the anti-cleric 
war should be waged in a spirit of fanat 
cism, and that the amnesty decree shou 


cal successor. 


| be passed in the teeth of a strong Repub 


| lican Opposition. 
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vhtly or wrongly, it has also been 
icy of the government to allow all 
liberty to this party of the 
spectre.” Louise Michel has been 
tted to air her Communistie creed to 
loused sympathizers from the plat 
This would-be Charlotte Corday 
so had the privilege of taking pub 
ll the oaths of vengeance against 
iders HhoWw in power her diseased 
and disordered mind may have in 
her to utter M. Henri Roehtfort 
“wise tasted of the sweets of liberty 

is been allowed undisturbed to ad 
ster his abusive epithets. and to ce 
trate his talent for ingratitude. For 

s recent calamities he has only 
to blame. He has met with the 
eserved for those who fail to gauge 
rength and the reseurces of their op 
its. M. Léon Gambetta, **the one 

| dictator”-—which is one of M. Roch 
ts pet terms of opprobrium for the de 
sted Opportunist—is quite a ditferent or 
of being from a Bonapartist Emperor, 
» could find no more brilliant answer 
illery and witty abuse than a prison 
In the recent Rochfort-Gam betta in 

ent the former editor of the Lanterne 
id been blind to this ditference—to the 
rence existing between a cowardly 
spot and a political Colossus who has 
n much of the dual nature of the 
er and the lion, who knows quite 
vhen to lie in wait, and when to 


makes the Socialist party in 
ice the more formidable is that it is 
ited not only from its home 
tionary element, but from 
swarms of political maleon 
Polish refugees, Italian ex 
Spanish in- 
evs, Hunga- 
agitators, 
Russian Ni- 
who infest 
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Paris. These are men who, Laving no 
personal or family interest in keeping 


the peace in an alien country, are ripe 


for any insurrectionarv movement. The 
other day, when Blanqui died, the return 
ed Communists and excited Socialists 
who followed his funeral bier through 
the streets of Paris proved both by their 
action and number that this party of the 
“red spectre” is by no means reduced to 
the condition of a lifeless skeleton which 
can be comfortably disposed of in that ob 
seure closet, the cellars and atties of Par 
is. The voiee which finds its meditun im 
Clémenceau, Rochfort, and Louise Mi 
chel is a voice which in France lifts up 
its seditious cries under any form of goy 
ernment. This was the direful voice of 
the avenging furies of “93; to-day it is 
heard in the distance as of a rumbling 
thunder; it is the voice of Discontent 


NOT INTERESTED IN THE SUBJECT UNDER DISCUSSION 
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JULES SIMON 


Photographed by F, Mulnier, Paris 


From the Chamber of Deputies to the 
Senate one must traverse the distance 
from the borders of the Seine to the heart 
of old Paris. The Chamber faces the 
Quai D'Orsay, and as the eve is carried 
along past the bridge and the fountains 
and the Egyptian obelisk to the stately Co 
rinthian colonnade of the Madeleine, the 
Grreek facade of the House of Deputies is 
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found to make an admirable penda 
that noble church, the purest moder: 
tation of the Parthenon. 

The Senate is a mile away. It ho 
sessions in the stately old palace 
Luxembourg. The Senate Chambe: 
imposing, palatial-looking room, ri: 
vilding, in full-length statues of Co 
Malesherbes, and other great) states 
and law-makers. Its noble propo 
and its luxurious decorations hay: 
nished fitting scenery for the Dire: 
the Consulate, and for the Inperia! 
ate, which have convened here. 

The present Senate is largely compos 
of men who have passed the merid 
them greatness. For which reason 
been derisively called ‘* Le Corps des | 
lides.” It might perhaps with equ 
tice be said to be the grave of fallen 
isters. For in looking about the Horse 
one sees MM. Dufaure, Waddington, |» 
Freveinet. and De Broglie, each of whom 
has had his day of power. Near the Left 
Centre, M. Jules Simon's powerful 


and impressive figure lift themsely 
like a tower of strength. More thai 
other man’s, perhaps, did Jules Simon's 


far-reaching genius secure to the present 
republic its first principles of stability 

A group of Senators will always 
found clustering about Vietor Hugo's arm 
chair whenever he attends one of the ses 
sions of the Chamber, whieh has latter!y 
become a matter of rare occurrence. But 
on specially interesting occasions thie wou 
drous soulful face, through whieh the tire 


THE 
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OF 
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shining like dusky stars beneath | of a man who, without awakening enthu 
overhanging ridge of brow—this | siasm, has always commanded both the 
vith its hoary halo, will be seen en- ear and the homage of the nation. — It is 
the Senate hallway. © In excited 
ents this greatest of modern French 
al poets will gesticulate with a vio 
whieh is the most convineing proof 

e vigor of life still in him, although 

s nearly as old as the century. His 
tieal views are still given with that 
tive eloquence and = naive egotism 

ch have made his former political 
ifestoes and public addresses certain 

e most unique as well as the most 
votistie specimens of oratory on record. 
In the midst of the Left Centre, which 
wen so great a foree in French his 
that the adage, °° La France est Cen 
vauche” (France is the Left Centre), 
ms more than ever true to-day, with 
erate republicanism as the dominant 
tical foree—in the midst of this Left 
itive sits the man who has oeeupied the 
ne seat during five succeeding govern 
ts,and who has been its animating 
Land soul. This man sits wrapped 

e folds of a large loose cloak, from 
deep fur collar of which projects a 

face at first almost repellent, so furrowed 
is it with deeply ridged lines. M. Du 
faure’s faee, however, is such a one as 
Leonardo da Vinei would have loved to 
paint—that artist who could make the 
nd as well as the features live upon his 
uivas. For the face is instinet with in- 
lectual foree, and a certain subtilty and 
sang-froid which impart to it an expres- 
sion as complex as it is individual, and 
soul is in the eye, the calm, sober, lu 
minous eye. As a French writer, in de- 
scribing him, well says, **This tranquil 
glance in the midst of this agitated face, 
vliose loeks are like the mane of the wild 
r announces that within there dwells 
soul.” These contrasts mark the man. 
Dufaure has been called lesprit fron- 
ir, the censorious spirit. He has been 
the revolutionary party, has led it in 
fain emergencies, but his leadership 
ilways been characterized by a pe 

iv moderation. is this moderation 

h has made M. Dufaure a power, | said he receives more bows than any oth 
‘h, whether in office or out, he has|er man in the Senate. M. Dufaure has 
er ceased to exercise. As one of the | won more fame, perhaps, as a speaker 
st famous of French orators, as a great | than as a statesman. Even to-day, when 
ver, as a Republican under the Em-| he mounts the tribune with his cravat 
Prime Minister under the present | awry, his hair in disorder, his clothes 
uiblic, and now Senator, M. Dufaure | askew (his appearance suggests that of a 


M 
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A MEMBER OF THE CLERICAL PARTY 
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ot nius flames still in the gleaming | has presented the extraordinary spectacle : 
\ 
t 


NEW 


DUC DE BROGLIE, 


Photographed by Touchelut and Valkman, Paris. | 


nan Who has put on some one else’s gar 
ments by mistake), when he fumbles 
among his papers, and when he lifts up 
his nasal, strangely discordant voice, lis 
slow, precise, monotonous, but admirably 
perfeet phrase produces an effect, of the 
art of which no younger man has as vet 
learned the seeret. A French eritie says 
of him that so exaet is his use of language 
that nota single adjective can be replaced 
by one more excellent, while no other 
Spr aker possesses the art of expressing his 
thought in so clear and precise a form. 
To the picturesque irregularities of M. 
Dufaure’s personality no stronger contrast 
could be imagined than the Due de Brog 
lie’s elegant and refined physiognomy. 
The duke brings to the Senate the tradi 
tions and the class prejudices of the Fau 


of an aristocrat-——of a cameo refinement: 
his manners are noticeably elegant, and 


he walks about with the air of a man who | 


Las Couseiousness of distinguished an- 
cestors. His habitual expression is that 
of the fastidious eritie. To wateh M. De 
Broglie, as he twists and turns himself 
restlessly in his crimson arm-chair, as he 
fingers his wateh chain, or crumples bits 
of paper between his fingers, or to follow 
him as he passes rapidly from one group 
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bourg St. Germain. THis face is the face | 


of admiring Senators to another 
said to be the most beloved and the 
hated man in the Chamber), and 
him talking, vesticulating, rarely 

ing-—for what is the use of listening 
one is convineed of one’s own « 

mate talent im the arts of demons 
of argument 7 is to have the 

features of the duke’s characte: 
trated by action The noble « 
vrreatest political mistake has be 
Want of of Opinion, since he | 
cillated like a pendulum between a 
erate liberalism and the conservative 


ciples of an aristocrat. It was sup) 
under the Empire that the duke 
republican bias. But when he was 


to England as the ambassador « 


voung French Republic, he aston 
London by lus intrigues to overthro 
vovermment he was sent to represe 
He intrigued to some purpose, sinc 
was the instrament by which Thiers 
But during the twelvemonth in whir 
himself held the reins of power, the 
Broghe ministry by its strange oc; 
and grotesque mistakes brilliantly 
firmed the truth that erities are 1 
great men in action. The noble d 
evreatness les mostly in his belief in | 
self. He is probably one of the most 
fectly finished specimens of egotisi 
France, the nation of egotists, has 
produced... The tirst article of his egot 
creed is the fact of his having in Mad 
De Staél a grandam. Former!y 
said, he talked only of her, and at 
period he wore a cameo head of his 
aneestress on his little finger. Now, 
ever, he talks only of himself. As 
Broghe has shown himself singu 
ambitious—for a duke—he has had «1 
usually large theatre for the action 
conceit. He wields an able pen, ai 
sues manifestoes upon political, relig 
and educational matters to the Reriv 
Deux Mondes and other journals. 
manifestoes ean hardly be called in s 
ple parlance papers, they bear thie 
print of such a lordly condescen- 
When he speaks from the tribune, lv 
poses silence by a certain air he has 


he was about to sav, ** See how gracio 


mies listen, until they turn away to la 
lathim. They laugh at his pose, at 
fussy gestures, at his ** hysterical” si 


am! I am about to enlighten your ig) 
rance!’ And as the duke is a remar 
bly clever public speaker, even his ei 
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s the merit of egotism that it re 
impervious to raillery. The duke 
nues to this day, in spite of his fail 


known anti-clerical views 


Since lis ap 
pointment he has won a 


world wide ce- 
lebrity by his enforcement of the so-ealled 
es and his mistakes, to believe himself | Mareh Ediets. These edicts deereed the 
vinely appointed lawgiver of a con- |) expulsion of the Jesuits, and the seeulari 
zation of primary education, 
There ar 


tional monarehy to France. Only, 
ler to complete the eternal fitness of 
YS, he, and not the Orleans princes, 
d be at the apex of the pyramidal 


e some men who win the great 
prizes hot because of their CreanilHess, but 
because of their fitness. M. Jules Grévy, 
the President of the Freneh Republic, 


the Senate, as in the Chamber of | owes much of his sueeess in life to the faet 


ities, the Senators address the House 
the tribune, above which isthe raised 
of the President, M. Leon Say being 
Senator who now occupies that post 
f distinetion. 
\l. Léon Say’s method of enforcing par- | 
unentary discipline is as wide as possible 
ui M. Gambetta’s rigorous rule. Al 
eh the general aspect of the Senate 
1arked by far more sobriety of temper 
d calmness of action than distinguishes 
noisy Chamber of Deputies, still, in 
ments of excitement, this assemblage 
eray-haired celebrities can produce a 
which will compare favorably wiil. 
parliamentary disturbances. — For 
tical passions are of no age. Over 
tempest, When it rages, M. Léon Say 
sides in the attitude of a man who is 
ie midst of a storm, patiently waiting 
t passes him by. The mallet is here 
as a gentle reminder, and the bell re- 
d toa tinkling eymbal. 
| the tribune of the Chamber of Dep 
s the ministers of France—the Prime 
ster, the Minister of War, the Minis 
f Foreign Affairs and of the Interior 
pear to announce the policy of the 
rument, and to lav before the House 
‘respective reports. 
1. Jules Ferry, the recent Premier of 
ice, sueceeded M. De Freycinet, aid 
| his elevation to oflice to his well 


i 


that cirenmstances haye served 


him ad 
muirably for the 


exercise of his peculiar 
talents. When. after MeMahon’s blun 
ders and treacheries, it was found neces 
sary to nominate a President the sound 
ness of whose Republican principles was 
placed beyond the shadow of a doubt, and 
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yet whose radicalism was of that moder 
ate tone whieh should be a guarantee 
against any extreme policy, no other man 
in France was found uniting these need 
ed qualities in so marked a degree as M. 
Jules Gréevy. In this however, the 
role of moderation, M. Grevy had made 
his appearance before. To fill diffieult 
situations, and to be the man called upon 
to act in critical issues, is to sui up the 
history of his political life. 

M. Jules Grevy’s most conspicuous vir 
tue—we prefer to give precedence to his 
virtues rather than to his talents, as he 
presents the rare instance of a public man 
who has made his talents serve his virtues 
rather than the other more commonplace 
rule—M. Grévy’s most prominent virtue, 
then, has been his purity of motive. He 
is one of those men who have found char 
acter an excellent substitute for genius. 

As a politician, M. Grevy has been con 
spicuous in all the great events which have 
agitated France since 1830. During that 
revolution he left his law-books to storm 
barricades, an act of patriotism that eight 
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een vears later, in 1848, brought 
ward. Ledru Rollin, one of Grevy 
intimate personal friends, sent hin 
the Jura as Commissioner, fron 
section of country Grévy was aft: 
returned to the National Assembly 
Immense majority. It was in thi 
sembly that Grevy proposed lis fa 
amendment, which won for him 
during celebrity. That amendme: 
tempted to do away with the office 
nominal head of the republic. MM. 


even then foresaw the danger to by 
ed in the person of Louis Napoleo 
the game he could play were the 
vested in the hands of the peopl 
amendment provided a Guarantee ag 
both these dangers by suggesting t] 
President should be elected by the ¢ 
bers, and that his title s} 


— be simply that of ** Pres 


of the Couneil of Minis 
to be removed at the 


the Deputies. Had tli 
been passed, it) would 


fii} saved France twenty years 
despotism. Naturally, 
the Empire, M. Grévy's 
litical career was unde 
eclipse. But he was e| 
by a large majority as Rep 
lican candidate to the Corps 
Legislatif in 1868, wher 
distinguished himself by his courag | 
energy in heading the war waged aguinst 
Napoleon's misrule. 

With the establishment of the Repub 
M. Grevy’s position became an import 
one He was elected President of 
Assembly at Versailles, filling that 
ous role with marked firmness and inipai 
tiality. 

In person M. Grévy is formed to 
marvel of vigor and strength for ama 
his seventy-tifth vear. To look 
fresh complexion, and to note his firm ste} 
his erect carriage, and his robust physiqii 
one would believe him to be in the mat 
vigor of the. fifties. His physiognomy ts 
striking from its dignity and the repose 0! 
its expression. In dress he is serupn 
ly neat, and his ideal of official dignit 
revealed in the fact that at seven i 
morning he will be found arrayed in ‘us 
frock-coat. The sobriety of M. Gry S 
character may be gauged by his haying 
been a model illustration of the French 
proverb, Franche-Comté ne rit ja 
mais.” He has never been heard to laug! 
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iblic. He allows himself, however, | upon the most rational basis of progress 


xury of one indulgence. He has | and reason. He who wishes to read more 
sion for the hunt. To follow the clearly the latterly confused pages of 
is. and to hear ringing in his earthe French history would do well to listen to 
f the huntsman’s horn, is his one) the talk current in the ereat Society cir 
ted relaxation. In his dispensing | cles. 
social gayeties of the Elysée, M The women of Society, those charming, 
is aided by his gracious wife and spirituelle, brilliant women who are the 
ming daughter, the latter of whom | sovereigns of this world. will tell vou that 
wen educated upon much more lib- at heart France is to-day both monarchieal 
rinciples than the usual ecloistral and Catholic. That the present Republic 
1 custom permits. has in its late crusade against the Jesuits, 
v all that is socially most distinguish- | and in the blow it has struck at liberty by 
French Society that “Society” | attempting to force upon France a laieal 
must be spelled with a big 8. since | education. when in reality Freneh parents 
ids for that which is most superla- | prefer to have their children’s education 
nh aristocracy of lineage and most | directly under the supervisory eye of the 
in the fashionable world —for 
Society one must not go to the balls 
e Elysee. The world which dances 
lawn at the Presidential cotillons is 
political world—a world held Just now 
ve or less contempt by the leaders 
| aristocrats of the great Parisian cir 
es. Aristocratie France can have little 
mimon with the reign of demoeracy. 
the gulf which separates the present 
cal and Society circles proves what 
iasmal difference exists between Or 
inists, Legitimists, Bonapartists, and the 
riunist government. Society, there 
has formed itself into 
sump of the opposition 
ule Society can no 
er be looked upon as 
eat leading foree in 
tics, While its seope of 
lnence is limited—and 
reality the stability of a 
riment is only visi 
itfected by the votes 
v the rough work 
n hands of the Nor 
idv or La Vendée pea 
whose lips utter a pa 
hese refined Parisians 
d be at a loss to un 
tand—still Society is 
er. Its great strength 
rance lies in 
fact that it is 
power of the 
Tradition, 
om, and the 
of habit in 
countries are 
more power- 
lorces than in- 
‘tions founded A RELIC OF EMPIRE 


t 
ch 


HARPER'S NEW 


COMTE DE CHAMBOKD 


Chureh—that ly these outrages the Repub 
lic has forever alienated every woman in 
Kranee (every woman, that is, who con 
fesses to a priest, or who wears on her 
bosom the crucifix of her Saviour), while, 
of course, every woman who is a mother 
has a more purely personal and maternal 
reason for hating the **ex-dictator.” The 


men will prove to you—young noblemen 


who represent the voice of modern France 
the France of conservative doctrines 
that true progress is best attained under a 
constitutional form of government. They 
will point to England as a brilliant exam 


ple, and will eloquently demonstrate that | 


a tremendous reactionary movement. is 
under way to restore the Orleans princes 
to the throne. Older marquises will go 
further still. With that well-bred tone 
by which an aristoerat veils the arrogant 
dogmatism of his belief, a peer of France 
Will demonstrate that Gambetta’s atheism 
has already precipitated France into a con- 
dition of moral chaos, that a religious war 
is imminent, that it will result in restor 
ing the Chureh to greater power than 
ever, and that the rightful heir will be 
ealled to the throne of his fathers. 

It would greatly depend on the precise 
fashionable locality where these political 
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opinions were expressed “us to 


\ 


rightful heir” was claimed = to 
one found himself in the execlus 
lons of the Fauboure St. Germ 
White plume of Navarre would be 
io be the ensign of lovalty But 
frequented the larger and more | 
ably brilliant circles of gaver Pay 
Paris whose fathers and mothers co 
the court of Louis XVITL. and wi 
keep up much of the etiquette crn 
moniousness of court life—thes. 
would name one of the Orleans pri 
the coming King of France. 

The Comte de Chambord, son 
eldest son of Charles X.. is the last 
of the doctrines of the “‘divine 
This prinee, strong in his faith of +) 
nal justice of his creed and clains 
heroie enough to lift up the stand 
the Middle Ages, and to thaunt it 
in the light of the democratic, prow 
ive, skeptical nineteenth century 
man believes himself to be the only : 
ful heir to the throne of France. 3 
Sedan and his famous manifesto, he 
himself ** Henri V." with a very 
flourish. In this same manifesto li 
Claimed his rights and he defined his cre 


His rights” were those based on his 


scent from a dynasty who for five 
dred vears had ruled France as abs 
monarchs, and his *‘ereed™ was an 
phatic acknowledgment of the oni 


tence of the Chureh. At that time——1s7 


—the Legitimist party were strong enou 
to warrant their attempting to call to | 
throne this last descendant of thi 


Bourbons. One of the eonditions stipu 
lated was that for the white flag of Na 


varre the tricolor of France shoul 
substituted. But Henri V." grand 
nounced he had neither sacrifices to 
nor conditions to receive. And they. 
who counted a throne well lost 1 
might vindicate the supremacy of 
ples which are now no more than 
tions, retired into the obseurity o! 
He had committed political suicide 
The Comte de Chambord, since thi 
of his birth to the present day, has | 
as one of the most picturesque cha) 
in modern Europe. He has also hi 
element in common with the Middle 
In his early youth he enaeted a ro 
might have been modelled from as 
pearean drama. He made his firs 
pearance before the Parisian popula: 
the day of his birth. His mother, 
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and indomitable Duchess de Berrt. 
from his 


of the 


d him among laces, on 


ternoon dav of her deliver 


ind held him herself aloft before the 


that 
He 


tood Ol 


filled the garden of the Tui 
was hailed as King ot 
that 


of the crumbling 1 


Kranee 
baleony Which to-day 
a part 
Lee Kit emblem of her son's for 
Henri 
later as veritable king 

Charles X 
t} 


he young Henri’s father tive 


young Was presented some 


u's to 
his grand 


Due 


iS ibjeets 


ri, WaS assassinated 
birth), put off with trembling 
when hie 
»menacing thunder of the revo 
He Live 

rst to the Due @Orléans. who in 
placed it Voung nephew 

And for exactly twelve days Hen 
Marie 


Bordeaux, 


the crown of France 


his ears. presented 


upon his 


Ferdinand Dieudonne 


IS, Due de 


irles 
Was King of 
Then, one fine morning, Henri 
s grandfather the ex-kine. and the 


Orleans (who after vard regretted 


isty transfer of the found 


crown 
hastening toward Cherboure. 
! and 
Henri, called the Comte de Ch; 
mind his life aureoled wit 

exile. It w 
er, with 


lor Seoft 


they sailed 

h the pa 
I 


as an exile begirt, 


many mitigating circum 


Cs ln his vouth he was tramed in 


neely accomplishin hits. During 
irly manhood his travels were exte i 
nd in whatever COUNTLES he present 
uself he was received with the hon 
served for monarchis, Personally 


ved the advantages to be derived 


hundred 
At this period of his life he \ 


i kingly lineage of five 
vas a 
In his bear 
He was 


euished also for POSSESSING many of 


larly handsome man 
Was every inch the king 
incely qualities. His bravery, in 
of conscience, his loftiness of sen 
t,and the amiable condescension of 
inners were counted among his vir 
ind his charms. The Empress of all 
issias said of him, **One feels he is 
But 
fentleman of Europe” may be all of 

ind still narrow 
of vision and such religious fanati 
is to make him more fitted for the 
ss and helmet of the early Crusaders 
the republican black frock-coat of 
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rst gentleman of Europe.” “the 


possess such a 


uns of 


the nineteenth century For many years 


now he hi is hic ld 
dorf 

the da whiter of the Due cle 
} 


lhe 


a small court at Frohs 
whe re his admirable spouse, 
Modena, both 
venerous wealth 
of her amiuah 
to 
calls him, to 


When the | litle 


Constituents 


done much 


reconetle lovally 


she 
Wrote to his 
the 


Na 


thie department of 
Oise the fol 


Vorads, berore thre 


had passed Liye ree ab 


rogating th aw of exile 


In 
ments, in 


mV past, mn the traditions of my 


family, I find nothine which separates 
| 


me from the Republic ; if it that 
that wish 


and de finitely to constitute 


iS 


form of government Kranee 

her 

future conditions, | am ready to bow be 


fore her sovereignty, and I shall remain 


her devoted servitor” he announced the 
attitude assumed bv the house of Orleans 
toward Republican France. The Comte 
de Paris followed his uncle's noble and 
loval words by declaring, ** France wish 
es to make a new experiment; it does not 
become us to hinder her.” 

During a recent humiliating and disas 
trous government crisis, some one of the 
Orleans partisans, whose blood Was boil 
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You are 
ment house of France is indeed above ; 
ventures and adventurers 
tempts to gag opimton, nor 
hation, to wie 
Figaro, perhaps the most powerful 
and brilliant of the Parisian daily hews 
papers, devotes all its talents to advan 
cing the cause of the  Monarehieal par 
ty.’ According to its verdict, this parts 
Is all odds the most compact, 
and indissoluble of the parties of the day. 
[ts principles are fixed, its) traditions 
known, its pres¢ nt leader IS the pop 
| nee in France, and its adherents 
vround daily The “eon 
servatists the those Re 
| 


publicans who find themselves out) of 


svinpathy vith the present v of Gaam 
betta’s reign, are constantly swelling the 
ran f Monarechists.” The Higaro 
further proceeds to prove that the Mo 
narehical party is bound to | 
Republic mice eounts on 
st potent forces in 
| if Vomen 
‘uth or falsehood 
ese partisan asser 
mains that the Comte de 
Philippe, appeals 
the prestige of his ame 
poe rsonal merits He 
ie, soldierly, and by na 
ture rel entirely free from 


of 


Fanatic 


qualiti ad SOMmeW! 


Of 


probiemis 


ient journeys through all 


| 
of England, 


} 


the details of 


, their privations and 
} ‘Ty all the fa 


Operatlyve 


theories of philanthropists 


[vranny of Capital 


att 


‘results of his of 
thi his theories S 
he condition of the wo 


His recent History of the 


} 


War—of which two vol 


issued— proves his brillia 
riter and historian 


Paris his favorite oe 


Vi 
\ 


cup 


through the older street 


in some dine old shop of wl 


Hl not unfrequently be met 


sation with a blue bloused workin 


deep in schemes for the adva 
reborn 

respects, however 
life imust be counted as a sine 


py one. He was married in 


thre 
ular 


1867 + 


beautiful cousin, the charming ani 


ented Princess Tsabella, daue 
Due de Montpensier. By her 
several children, the eldest of 
Due @Orleans, is said to give 
‘are genius. The family no 


hter « 
he | a 
Wwhon 
pron 


W OCF 


mnagnificent hotel in the Faubom 


Germain, where their adhere 
nurers form about them a mini 


nts al 


ature 


freed from all the restraints of co 


and Vor pervaded With that ai 
and elegance for whieh the ce 
bons have always been famou 
has been appointed 
office of Division-General in 
Much of the reoreal 
in the army is u 
pervision, and to the work he 


rota 
ys 
10 thie 
the | 
zat 


devo 


his energies and his. talents. 


these princes have been absoh 
their word. During the prese 
they have not lifted a finger t 
repose. Whatever agitation 
their behalf is the work of 

They themselves refuse to ta 
share in furthering their mor 
death of the young prince of 
has found itself in a peeuli 
rassing position. By the 

Prince Imperial, as is well 


| eldest son of Prince Napoleon 


tor, was named as the next 
throne. But the day has ge 


| thrones can be willed away. 


itely 

nt Re 
© dist 
is ma 
their | 
ke the 


The Imperialist party, since the 
Chist 


arly ¢ 


will 


heir t 


mie by 
Prine 
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pub courage to say to the Dive ne the 
| Vonseroneu ive been tried by tual expe: 
vou not draw ysave Us count is hime If a skillful par 
tii ed Por Mio ee} ind has ritten several | 
mient thi it vesture full of vesig embody 
eertain Kinds Of Work there ire rating 
weblion: And th vinieh relates vil 
turn to 
to wand 
) 
| 
| — 
i 
/ itv—in a Bourbon-—of being fully in svm 
pathy with his age th 
During his n ny vears of exile he de P 
voted himself assiduously oth | 
social and 
‘ long and 


took a ditferent vie 
ind announeed | 
and rightful sueeessor to the 
sword 
ne of Prince 
cireumstanees, to 
posttiol Nature cast him 
rould he mould that burns 
rs. Vi Dor to rule, 


life he hi The posi 


1 general without soldiers He 


do many of the virtues and all of 
the Bonapartist blood The 
of the great Cresar, his unele 
im at his birth, but it has been his 
ine more than his fault that he 
ver been able to wear the varlnent 
dignity The inequalities of his 
iter, his laek of political tact, and 
bstinacy, combined with his Lucul 
tastes and his viees, have rendered 
nore than unpopular, and now, by a 
ous turn in fortune’s wheel, he is the 
rest heir to the throne the Bonapartes 
nas theirs by conquest. 
1 


venty vears ago, it is said, his resem 


ce to the first Napoleon was so strik 

s to make his entrance into 2 room 
positively thrilling effect The however, probably found it less dan 
the protile as well as most of the gerous to give lis brilliant cousin's wenius 
es were purely Napoleonic, and his) a vent for action than to let him intrigue 
sion had the same waxy pallor and plot in secret. and he suffered lim to 


vas one of the eredat Bonaparte’s amuse himself with the tov of porties 


ticeable beauties. If Napoleon | But Prinee ** Plon-Plon While he did all 


ad never escaped from the fortress | in his power to Hatter the Republicans 
Ham, and had Prince Napoleon shown | has never been able either to ‘ure their 
onderful reproduction of his uncle's | confidence or to win their respect They 
itthe Assembly at the right moment, as well as the rest of his countrymen have 
distinguished resemblance might > never forgotten his hasty return from the 
on for him thethrone. Butit has | Crimea, and cowardice, or even the faint 
prince's ill fortune to be aly est appro h toit. is the one sina Freneh 

e late in appearing on the tie main never forgives in a man 
en his cousin Louis became bare the situations in the political 
France, Prince Napoleon hid his | field in France to-da The Republic, ap 
disappointment under the mask of parently auining in strength and perina 
sition. His brilliant, aetive inte ‘t | nence vear by vear, is vet agitated by fae 
eda vent, and as le possessed the ora tions in its own part Vo and menaced by 
temperament, he found by turning Clerical, Monarehical, and Le 


ritimust foes 


Clan a tield for his inte Heetual abili from without Will the Re public hold 
ind in the tribune of the Corps Le its own against all of these / hie pro 


fan opportunity for airing his ora blem still remains a question Some men 
As he was gifted with keen dis-} are born to give direction to a creat 
nent, he soon diseovered that popu- principle Perhaps Gambett: 
Was to be won only in the Repub- | France what Cavour was to I 
ranks: and as nothing could annoy | so mould and shape the iples of 
isin the Emperor more than his sid ernment thrat When he di appears 
ith the Emperor's foes. the prince de ‘ucture found strong enoug) 


l himself a Republican Napoleon 
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PRINCE NAPOLEON 
alow: 


VALENTINES 
| 


HUSBAND TO His WIFI 


not the moonlight 
The of June in old lan 
That brought me suppliant 


to be your Valenti 


the 


fragrant as in old Jang-s\ 
in spirit and in trutl 


to be your Valentine 


who once 


were new 


blessed 


know 


\ ( lasp hands ( 
| With all life’s st 
that true 
Whicl 


we 


rashly guess d. 
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J 
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Sones that are now done = 2 4 
| Each season has its own delights War a4 
Its varving suns and winds wet NR iA 
| The fruit the blossom’s death re i 
Goul knows no lost designs WH \ 
F 
\ 
We wrenthe our brows with mem 
| We are old frien: ===! be 4 


PATROLMEN EXCHANGING CHECKS 


THE AMERICAN LIFE-SAVING SERVICE 


\ ) subject at the present moment is) those who go out in ships are painfully 

i more replete with vital and romantic aware that the clements are beyond hu 
‘est at home and abroad than that of oman control, and that the bewildering 
\meriean Life-saving Service. Itsbrief dangers of night tempests confound the 

vy teems with incident and imstrue- most careful reckoning 
Its wonderful achievements have The coasts 


of the United States are 
1 it wide celebrity the world over, and 


more extended than those of any other 


en journals are advocating the adop- maritime country on the globe 

of its methods in European countries. 
hile the operations of the Coast Survey — tors. 
| Light-house Board have greatly di 
nished the hazards of ocean travel, 


and are 
fraught with peculiar dangers to naviga 
Unlike the coasts of Great Britain, 
which are thickly populated, the coasts 
of the United States where wrecks most 


a 
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the shipwrecked 


are supporte d by volu 


vas organized the first 


or any published di 


\\ ned xisted prion 


voted twelve hu 


art into the work 
_the office was tilled by 
Northumberland 
At this time three large and liberally sup 


ported branches of British life-saving ef 


<tend succor to the shy 


ipour thre shores of the British | 
the half-century have su 
urd. of twenty-hve thousand 

France. Germany, Austria. It 
Turkey are similar organizatic 
Russia a “Society tor Assistance: 
Vreck was formed, in imitation 
of Great Britain, a few vears sine 
the patronage of one member « 
perial family And in) Norway, 
val, and some other foreign eount 
humane work has progressed to i 
ate extent 


The American Life-saving Set 


der its present elaborate system © 
is ten vears old Its development ( 
hearly a century The initiator 


ment Was the organization i 
nevolent persons of the Massel 
Humane Society im 1756 In atte 
to alleviate the museries of ship 
the Massachusetts coast. small hh 
built: and in the first life-b 
tion Was established at Cohasset 
ciety depended upon voluntary er 
so much was accomplished of va 
Pecuniary aid Was recely a 
wore on, from both State and gen: 
ernments. The magnificent work 
Coast Survey, begun in earnest it 
absorbed the resources of Congre 


lecade ahd a halt during 


nothing was attempted in the way 
saving except through voluntary so: 
\ few public vessels were, indeed, 
ized in 1837 to eruise near the coast 
assistance of shipping in distress 
was through the movement in aid « 
meree, which extended to the lig 
system, In 1847. five thousand 
ere appropriated by Congress 
furnishing lielt-houses on the At 
with the faeilities for aiding shipwi 
The money, atter rema 
in the Treasury two vears ulusec 


permitted to be naded 


chusetts society upon Cape Cod 

summer of S848, the Hon. Wil 
Newell, then a member of the EH: 
Representatives from New Jerse; 
by some terrible shipwrecks on t] 
of that State. induced Congress, t! 
his eloquence, to appropriate ten 
sand dollars for providing surf boat 
other appliances ** for the protecti 
life and property from shipwreck 
coast between Sandy Hook and 


Eee Harbor.” During the next sessio! 


HARPERS NEW 

Lone Islan Ne Jerse \ and 
No ( desolate and har re 
moved from human habitations Not vith 
th ot thre mndertak 

nero oung nation has been foremost 
ie unone the nations of the earth to estab . 
lishoa of government for the spe 

along her borders. All | sti 

tary contributions. The subject has at 

He tracted more or less attention ever since ‘ 
ae the times of antiquity In China, cen 
te society for the salvage of human life from 
oS the perils of the sea: in eivilized Europe, 
however, no regular system for reward 
BS rections for the t t of the 
partially dro the es 
tablishment of the Roval Humane 

in Great Britain im 1774 Ten vears lat 

er thre tife-boat was Invented Lio 
nel Lukin a couch-butlde voit Lone Vere, 
N London, and tried on the Thames un 
aS der the a ispices of the Prinee of Wales. { 
alte vard Georue 1\ but it Was not I 
brought mto use md in another was 
constructed by Henry Greathead. a boat 
builder, which performed no special sery 
ie until when it saved the crew of 
a sunderiand brio wreeked at the en 
a trance of the Pyie In the course of the 
next dozen vears thirty or more life-boats 
; : were constructed, and when two hundred 
Be persons had been rescued from death f 
. . through their means at the mouth of the 
Tyne alone, Parliament 
dred pounds to the mvyentor But the 
work languished until 1825. when a sti 
ay ring appeal to Knelish public 
Sir William bart... Who hile 
residing on the of Man had ithessed 

son of the harro me se es attending 

the loss o vessels and their eve Vs, struck 
resulted in the formation of thi Roval 
ae National Institution for the Preservation 

of Life from Shipwreck “which ineluded 

its active menibe rship sclons of the mo 

bilitv, gentry, and merchants of the king 

dom Algernon, Duke of Northumber 
lan a Decne 1S pres cle lit in and 
i 
ttle 


THE AMERICAN 

reer appropri 

vas obtained 
station 

vere erected 
coasts of Ne 

ev and Lone 


ind 


were paid 


Is] 
althoug) 
ithorized to take 


re Ot them | 


Ale 
vere manned by 
porized cre Ws. 
value in sever 
es ol shipw reek 
SO 


great that 


ress made fur 


ippropriations 


to year, 


vear 
stations and life 
is eradually mul 
ed. Through the 
of a shoek 
[S54 
loss of three hun 
lives off the New 


loeal 


ire 


( oan 


coast —a 
rintendent Wits 
a keep 
ned to eaeh sta 
ind bonded Cus 
ilis placed 
the life 


Which had been 


of 


ited] stolen: 


the absence ot 


} 
ed ahd diset 


ws, of ven 


regulations. and 
administration 
the 


benefits checker 


nervetie central ren 


ed the record of stitution 


tory and its 

saddest failures 
the 

ceeded to 


ne Bure 


Revenue 
Depart 
the 


Lol 
Were 


the charge of w hich 


He 


ther 


it, under 


saving stations miade it his first 


lo aseertaih 


tain John Faunce was detailed 


our of Inspection, and Was accompanied 
portion of the way by Mr. Kimball 


I found neg 


The buildings were 
ind dilapidate d, the apparatus r 
| 


roken, portable articles had been carried 


tt. the salaried keepers were often liv 


ng at a distance from their posts, some 
f them too old 
competent, 


for service, and others 
and the volunteer 
‘re in a quarrelsome temper with each 


crews 


pop ation 


menced that Vigorous proseen 
the 


suc 


tion reform whieh crowned 


h die 
Makin 


priations, and the ‘ 


VOork Vitl nprecedent 
CESS Miost of slende) ip pro 


rpetual 


discouragements, this one man. the elief 


Ola bureau, pushed on DY philanthropie 


judg 


impulses and 


ment colnplete orderly 


syste iit Was not the work 


Ora Gay hor ¢ It required pa 


tiene and 2 


unre 


fanizatiol and 


no office hours, working elit 


at what manv were pleased to cons ra 


hopeless task In his brain originated 


the idea of cuarding the entire coasts of 


the nation through the planting of a chain 
of fortresses to be garrisoned by disei 


plined conquerors of the sea It is a mat 
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rvinan, of the 
enue Marine 
veyed in_ 187: 
order of 
the vast and 
coasts of the 
and lakes, iny 
ting persona 
characteristics ¢ 
dangerous 
and holding 
tations with 
writers, ship 
ers, Captains © 
sels, and 
surfimen. The 
port of this cor 
sion placed 
Congress aon 
account of thie 
asters to vesst 
every mile of 
for the previo 
BOAT STATION ON LAKE MICHI years: a bill 
Upon it, prepar 
ter of public record, and generally known | Mv. Kimball, became a law June 20 
to the country, that through his practical | It provided for the extension of the 
devotion to the cause this has been so | of this creat national work of hum 
‘ly accomplished for the bestowal of medals of honor 
reanizing What there was of the persons risking their lives to save ot 
pared a eode and empowered the collection and ta 
ite control The duties of | tion of statisties of disaster to ship) 
employed were minutely de- |) which, by referenee to the periodic 
lazv. the e s, and the marime casualties, aided in determ 
dismissed, and men ehos the points most needing protection 
vith sole reference | in various other wavs benefited both 


| professional fitness ernment and maritime interests 
shed That is, experts in It is impossible to exaggerate the 
rarded as of more conse- | ful circumstances attending a shipwi 
ing victims than vote The important machinery which h 
political ticket genius has contrived for saving lift 
vere repaired, and | property confided to the waves is har 
ereased in numbers as fast as the means less remarkable than the eourag 


afforded by Congress would allow; the ap- | skill required to manage it suecess! 


pliances for life-saving were restored, and | A room has been set apart in the ‘I 
improved from vear to year through the | sury Building at Washington for a 
best inventions and discoveries in this or |) lection of models of all known. life-s 
any other country, and a rigid system of ing appliances. This is free to the pu 
inspection and of patrol was inaugurated. lic, and is visited daily by erowds. — T 
The steps by which the institution polite colored custodian answers all qué 
reached its present plane of usefulness | tions with sublime enthusiasm, and ¢ 
would furnish an interesting chapter. The | plains, when desired, the various merit: 
record of the first season on the New York | and uses of the exhibits. Upon the wal 
and New Jersey coasts, where the new) hangs the India-rubber life-saving dress 
system first went into actual operation, | invented by Clark S. Merriman in 1852 
showed that every person imperiled by | which he tells you was introduced into 
shipwreck was saved. Consequently a/| our stations long before the exploits of 
commission, consisting of Mr. Kimball, | Paul Boyton gave it celebrity, and that 
Captain Faunce, and Captain .J. H. Mer- | **it is impious to the air, and therefore 
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dening 


prehend nearly a century of 


iver can neither drown nor freeze”: 
idjusting the cork life-belt, designed 
Admiral Ward in 1854, about his 
o illustrate how perfectly the wear 
the free use of 

nbs po 

he says, “‘It 
sses the life-say 

ope rty of three 

s, the i 
itis worn, and 


One by 


vo he assists in 
Then, 
forcible, if 


vater.”’ 


Classic, 


i. he deseribes 
iodel ofthe won 
English life 
‘It is built 
the principles 
rand eravita 
It will not up 
mt if it does up 
will right itself 
immediately, 
into” the 
element 
the 


from 


1] 
tll 


duck the 

lawn.” 
ie dangers to which the crew of a life 
ire exposed entitle those who encoun 
The Eng 


pon our 


em to the vreatest credit. 
fe-boat is in gweneral use 
lakes, where piers or steep shores 
Pa 


Prom 


und deep water, and upon the 
coast: but its heavy weight 


to four tons) and draught render its 
ben hi 
Its 


pre pert S 


mpracticable along the flat 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


rightine self-bailing 


and 
study 
the 


experiment, outgrowing from 


nal invention of Lukin: the former 


tTected by a ponderous false keel of 


which vives the lower part a con 
determination the 
an equal determination from the 
‘is maintained for the upper portion 
ie boat by air-cases at the sides and 
scientifically The 
bailing advantage is gained by a deck 


toward water, 


proportioned. 


isted according to the draught of the 


thus, whatever the load, the deck is 
e the load line, and is titted with 
s through the bottom, with 
acting valves opening downward to 
pressure of water shipped by the boat, 
closing from the pressure of the jets 


boat's 
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It is launched through me 


from below 
chanical contrivances from plers or high 
places directly into deep water: but it is 
I and makes such resistance to 


so) 


avy 


sF-RIGHTING 


the 
often 


wind, that its t steam-tug is 
necessary reach a 


wreck at a distance Two imasts, made 


detachable, are provided, fitted with two 
lug-sails anda jib. The lighter six-oared 


surf-boat, weighing from seven hundred 
to one thousand pounds, is the American 
product which best suits the shallow wa 
ters of our Eastern beaches, varied 
of cedar, 


keel, and 


air-cases at the ends and alone the interi 


SOLE 


What in construction, usually 


white-oak frame, without 


with 
or sides under the thwarts, which make it 


insubmergible. It is drawn upon wheels 


to a point Opposite the wreck by the men 
themselves where no horses are provided. 
When launched, it is guided by a long 
steering oar, the helmsman standing erect 
with their 


backs to the sea, fix their eves upon him, 


in the stern. The surfmen, 
and ply their oars in obedience to his di 


rections, and mark his slightest gesture. 
It is the retinement of human dexterity 
to mount the breakers in this little shell, 


The 


wreck reached, whether by day or night, 


and no sight is more impressive 
the most careful management is necessa 
ry to avoid collision with the plunging 


hull and floating and falling wreckage; 


E-BOAT 
} 
4 
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KASTERN COAST 


prevented the stations ( 


opened earlier than December 1 
It was a disaster in the North C 
on district on the 24th of November, si 


seemed magnanimous prior to the opening of the 


the service was tragic and enormous in its prop 

suecess. and the that the whole nation was roused 
ions steadily contin terrogation. The steamer Huron sti 
Stormestgnal system ed near Head. a dreary point 


vas alse connected a coast distinguished for its monote 


stations on desolation, and hinety-erght perso! 


subsequently ished. all of whom would doubtless 
The signal been saved had the service been in 
Lto occupy a room in operation. And as if one calamit 
| | not enough to teach the needed 
mother followed swiftly. 
for life-saving purposs Vetropolis, bound from Philadelp! 
rapid development of the efficieney Brazil, laden with railroad iron and 
PEerV V-makers Wwe rials and two hundred and forty ive 
distanced. failing ceep pace with the ors and passerfgers, was dashed 
demands ipon the national purse uit ments on the Currituck Beach, on! 
ine Thomases had taken seats 1 six days later, and eighty-live 
gress. and until they could be edueated on lost, in consequence of the stations 11 
the subjeet by the more enlightened, the region being then twelve miles 
business of life-saving must be curtailed, The patrol had passed the point \ 
even if the whole world suffered The the wreek occurred some two hours 
appropriation for IS77-S was considera- fore. Peculiar cries, like that of ma 
bly below the modest estimates submit- human voices mingled with the shri 


ted by the management of the Service, | of the sea, led to the discovery of the 


Sex A | 
UNITED STA LIFE-SAVING STATION ON THE 
oe and the taking off the people from a dis 
mantied and sini 
eS With them to thre ) 
for the hat 
le@is thre Wor t 
erowned with briti 
ereation of n sta 
ued unt IS77 The 
ofthe sovic i 
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led vessel by persons on the shore, | cart—one of the features of the North 


ould see nothing through the fog. | Carolina beach —who, tindine them worn 
was sent running to the nearest | down with their burden, hitehed on and 
half a mile inland, the oceupant of | helped them through 
mounted his horse and galloped to Three or four precious hours had al 
rest station, some four and a half | ready been consumed: the water was tilled 
away. The mortar cart, with appa- | with floating fragments of the wreck, Ef 
a dead-weight of more than a thou- | forts to throw the shot-line failed. and the 
munds, was hauled through the wet, | despairing people, giving up all hope of 
¢ sand, into which the wheels cut | rescue before the ship should break entire 
wv five inches, as fast as six strong ly In preees aecepted their last alterna- 
surfmen could hurry along They tive, plunging into the treacherous waves, 


overtaken within a mile and a half) The surf was running hieh.and the strue- 


scene by a Wan witl a horse and ling, drowning Of beings 


WRECK OF THE ‘‘ HURON.” 
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FOUND 


lrifted toward the shore The 


Water to mecet 
the 
dragging 


life-say 


ers and citizens ran into the 


and save them, and strove nobly in 


inner breakers and under-tow, 


ereat numbers The inei 


dents © ‘ul hour defy any attempt 
at description. The air was filled with en 
couraging shouts and agonizing screams 
Upward o hundred were rescued, and 
many were restored from apparent death 
A handsome 


pated in the 


vewfoundland dog partici 
vork, incited by the example 
of His 
thie 


drown 


master, and came dripping through 
f half 


As this pave of horrors 


sul bringing safely ashore a 
man 
came before the national legislature, it 
was remembered that the chief of the Serv 
ice had been laboring in vain for two vears 
to convince the Congressional mind of the 


unreasonable distanees between stations 
on the North Carolina eoast, and the con 
sequent extent of patrol 


lie 


The tide of pub 
sentiment was with the Service, and 
misplaced economy was universally con 
demned., Before the end of the follow- 
ing June, a bill, under the championship 


HIM 


NEARLY DEAD.’ 


ried through both Houses whieh el 
the institution to its proper rank us 
arate establishment, instead of a bi 
of the revenue marine, with provis 
grave importance. The President 
diately nominated Mr. Kimball as Ge1 


Superintendent, who was promptly 


unanimously confirmed, without thi 
formality to 


been 


of reference uw comn 


The stations have since ine 


until their number hundres 


IS 
Thirteen were tmined 
projected between Cape Henry 
Inlet. But the fearful jum 
of the 22d and 23d of October, 1S7S 

away a portion of the material of the 
tractors, and seriously retarded the « 
pletion of the buildings. This ten 
came near causing the utter demoliti: 
some of the existing stations, one of \\ 
was lifted bodily from its foundation 


one 
hinety-six 


anid 
teras 


borne half a mile away, where it was 
standing erect. 

In another instance the sea sudd 
invaded one of the stations at two o%« 
in the morning, filling the house, anc 


of Hon.S.S. Cox, of New York, and Hon. | crew rowed out in the surf-boat thro 
Charles B. Roberts, of Maryland, was car- | the portal, their heads nearly grazing 
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The wind was blowing, accord- | The hardships involved in these protract 
to the register of the Signal Service, | ed marches. while all the world lies com 
ty-four miles an hour at the time. | fortably in bed have no parallel in the em 
ung living was abroad, except here ployment of any other class of men. The 


here, miles apart the solitary patrol beaches are ofte neelad with ice and at the 


staggering on through the utter dark- best are pathless deserts in the night. and 
in the forlorn endeavor to maintain |) when lashed by storms are frequently 
watch—drenched by the cataract of cloven through wit new inlets, while 
half sutfoeated by the blasts, and re- | hills of sand are rent and torn away as 
Hv and with great violence thrown | the surt leaps y bevond its usual 
tneir Feet No eve could look to 
lward for the flying sand At this 
moment the ALS. Davis. a lara 
new, strongly built vessel, return 
rom South America to Hampton 
s, Virginia, was racing through thie 
less With headlong velocity, chased 
roaring hurricane Sudde Witt 
ering shock, she plunged aground 
‘e, behind the vessel, held by hei 
as in a vise, the sea lifted its If up 
mountain, and came down with 2 
ng crash upon the stern, which it 
in at one blow: an instant of horri SURFMAN S SHIELD 
confusion and uproar, and the ship 
‘literally torn in pieces. Of the twen- | limits. The life-saving stations on the 
en aboard but one escaped—thrown | Atlantie sea- board 


are now within an 
sed and bleeding Upon the shore, average distance of 


live miles of each 
re he was found and tenderly cared for | other, each crew consisting of a keeper 
he patrolman. Had an army of life- and six surfmen. \t sunset two men 
s been present, no help could in this | start from each station. one going to the 
ince have been rendered to either yves- | right, and the other to the left. Th vare 
crew. These hapless vovagers had equipped with lanterns and Coston sig 
out three months, and over ten thou- | nals, and each pursues his solitary and 
miles, to perish within three hours’ perilous way through the soft sand. in 
of their haven. The extraordinary spite of flooding tides, bewildering snow 
of this storm was such that thirty | falls, overwhelming winds. and_ bitter 
hes and hundreds of dwellings were | cold, until he meets the man from the 
wofed or seriously injured in Phila- | next station, with whom he 


exchanges a 
Ha, and a schooner in Chesapeake 


check, to prove to the keeper on his re 
was carried sheer up into the woods | turn that he has faithfully performed his 
her anchorage. On the Virginia) allotted task 


The night is divided into 
1a patrolman failed to return to the | four watches 


The keeper Is required to 
min the morning, and his comrades | register in his log-book the name of each 
out ina surf-boat to search for him. | patrolman, his hours on patrol, the name 
beach was flooded in every direction, | of the patrolman from the next station 
after proceeding a mile and a half) whom he meets. the exact hour of meeting, 
found him Iving prone upon a sand- | and the direction and force of the wind at 
nearly dead, completely surrounded | sunrise, noon, sunset, and midnight. to 
vater, which had hunted him from | gether with the events of each day. This 
cee to place for hours. record is sent to the chief of the Service 
moparatively few of the well-housed | at Washington at the end of every week 
ibitants:of the land are alive to the | These groups of seven beach guardians 
that through the long, cold, bluster- | are, in a majority of Instances, completely 
days and the dark, rainy, and tem-| isolated upon the barren outlying strips 
tuous nights of the whole wintry sea- | of sand, separated from the mainland by 
a cordon of sentinels is tramping | intervening’ bays 
Atlantic coast from Maine to Florida When the morning newspaper an 


the look-out for endangered vessels. | nounces that one hundred and forty-sev- 


p | 
u 
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hy tsea dur ting with the arid coral format 


indred 


it Vets NOUS seas, with twenty 


(JOU i thal Sin nei Lor dred of Aimerican coust line 


dden and violent 


that 


of the om tobitants of Ne York eit ‘ i vessels are swept fore and aft, oft 
alternoon d the found ! thes complete destruction 
ering of the Cvfy of Vera Cru haa rs, running for shelter in larh 


rica , e coast of Flori la, are recall He harrow entrances and are blo 
ed to ia th a shudder But Upon jutting plers or the s 
remaming one hundred and forty dangerous beaeh The stations 
four calamities comprehended in the above three classes, se veralis denomiun 

statement. with which we are less familiaa saving stations, life-boat statio 
How many vessels aside from steam ships | houses of refuge Rach of the 
have been destroved \nd what propor | districts is provided with a loeal 

tion of the whole have met their fate in | tendent, who must be a resident 


deep ocean Waters, far from. shore and | district and familiarly acquaint 


consequently bevond the pale of assistance its Inhabitants, [Lis compensation 
from the life-savers of any country We | thousand dollars per annum, with 
take up an English journal and read: ception of those on the coasts of |] 
further reason whiy ve take especial 1h Island and New Jersey, who, hay 


terest in the Life-savine Service of the TaN stations to look after to att 


United States arises from the circumstance | other business, are paid fifteen 1 


that consequent on our extensive trade dollars apiece. These officers are 1 


with that countryv—amountine to more! to from twenty to thirty the 


thin sixty millions sterling of woods sent |) dollar bonds as disbursing agents 


fromoit to Britain every vear—a large pro- intrusted with the payment of t 


portion of the ships and crews which are | under them in addition to their i 
saved through its instrumentality are Brit- |) duties. They are responsible fon 
ish hen we turn elsewhere and tind | lection of the keepers of the statis 


that three hundred disasters to vessels | duty p quiring much knowledge 


have occurred along our coasts within the | cellent judgment—who are not, ho 
past vear, and that nineteen lundred and confirmed without the acquiescence 
hine persons have heen ype riled Inspector, who is supposed to ) 
ipon these vessels, of whom all were saved | loeal interests or prejudices The ews 


are chosen ly the keepers, The 


IS ho tonger al and crews are examined by a board 


life-saving in- | speetors, consistine of an officer « 


revenue marine, a, sureeon of the A 


public heart The territory which it) Hospital Service, and an expert s 
ruards—t thousand or more miles—is | whose qualifications are well kno 
divided into twelve districts The Atlan determine by a judgement wholly 
hie coast presents one long suceession of | tial their character. good health. at 


varied dangers, beginning with Maine. | eral fitness. This board is empo 


where the ¢ ipriclous currents are forever | to dismiss all incompetent men oO 


plavin o unes about the narrow capes, spot, and require the keeper to ¢ 
eo su en rocks, and peaks of islands | othe rs without delay. The whole 
hail submerged, paving the coast like the | is under constant inspection An ¢ 


eeth tia shark s Jaw, taking in Cape Cod, | of the revenue marine. Captain J 


That great arm of sand forty miles out-| Merryman, is the chief inspecto 


ard and upward, ith its half-sunken, assigns fron. his ofliece in New Ye 


ever-shifting sand-bars, the islands and) assistant inspector to every district 

the rough roeky points on the Rhode Isl stations are visited frequently, unit 

ind coast —dreadful to mariners—and the men examined in the exercises of 1 
six hundred miles of | paratus drill, and obliged to give 


beach from Montauk Point, Long Island, | reasons for every step in their « 


to Cape Fear, North Carolina, termina- | tions They are trained with thei 
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elr stent 
t} PSs an ole | t | | 
reading | coast oF Florida, ive 
yan wiled gimazement. | tent Phe great la mip 

ty 

With such a record it 
marvel that the 

oa stitution has taken so ftir 


ests 


or. 
ee pen. 
ish 
V 
Lie 


r the 


Hise negleet of duty 
empowered t » protect hye 
rovernment 


all 


are 
f the 
they 


ore froma 


iohit 


tara | prope 
wreek until its 2 
roappears They are charged 
care and order th stations 
boats and ipparatus 
acetrate accounts 


finest 


Withouw 


ber 


laden 


ISSO. the 


arrived 


S 


neo 


rte 


heroism 
Trequent o¢curreygece 
rs into bold relief some of 
ith humanity is ea 


trait wh 
An instaa recent is not 

On the 16th of 
i Butfalo 


ne 


moral (eto 
Hartz 
ore. 


Frankfort a] 


t its 
el schooner 
iron CYOSS] tke Michi 


otf 


with 
ittle bye tore 


WRECK OF THE SCHOONER 


ts and expenditures, journalize 
sactions, and maintain all necessary 


‘espondence with superior officers 


t appears they must possess a cet 


! amount of education and high intee 

as well as surfmanship, intrepidi 
ind commanding qualities. They are 
i four hundred dollars each perannum. 
crews receive forty dollars per month 


too dark to stte hipt to enter 1 
cast anchor and waited for thi 


The crew counsiste d of se 
the cook On, 
which inereased in >a hurri 
cane, accompanied with and sleet, 


The vesse] would ne ither we ir nor stay, 
close inshore the anchors were 
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. 
n the surf. in the use of the life- | during the active sease i upon the 
drowning Persons sea-COasl rom September | to 
to their i? tire hia t} the open r to 
rest( partie drowned t! close ) tiol fro toout 
signaling Evervthing in and) Mav 1 to Dee er? 
The stations moves with tary The ore es DY choa 
When i Wreek ors 1s ( \ 
Oss Of life exan ition to ¢ ma ‘ the miost iterest 
to see if anv of the men have been ! tua Of the present Krom 
district superintendent to station surfman 
the business of saving bein 
child's play Every variety of aeeident 
and obstacle enibarrasses Operatrons ind 
can be only by ste nerve 
and the discipline. Notable 
Kee CTeEWS al 
the won 
the 
pable 
We | 
. 
N LAKE MICHIGAN 


let go, but without avail She drifted 
upon a bar about a mile anda half south 
of the pier and Opposite the * Big and 
Little Bald Hills Hler condition was 


discovered by the citizens, and the news 


carried to the nearest life-saving 


station IK ee pe Matthews started at once 
with his crew for the scene: but the fury 
of the vale cut off all approach DV Llve 
beach, and thev were obliged to take oa 
circuitous route of nearly ten miles. They 


were aided by a pair of “wood horses and a 
score of brawny linabermen in dragging 
the apparatus up high sandy steeps, and 
through long winding ravines where fall 
en trees were lying in every conceivable 
position and about eleven o'clock reach 
ed the brow of the heights Opposite the 
wreck But it was a lone distance from 
thie distr ssed Vesne henee thes cle scend 
ed the sh inp steep, two hundred or more 
feet, to a shelving port from which the 
Lyle eun might be used with etfect. To 
accomplish this feat a portion of the whip 
line was unwound from the reel, one end 
fastened to the cart, the other pPusse d back 
ward to some fifty men, volun 
teers, who acted as a drag in lowering the 
eart (which weighed not less than fifteen 
hundred pounds) down the shifting sand 
blut¥, where all hands slid to the bottom, 
almost ingulfing those stationed lower 
down The desired point gained, the gun 
was fired, but the line fell in the weather 
fore-rigging, and although caught by the 
master, the whip and pulley-block could 
not be drawn on board on account of the 

action of the wind and 

current, and he dropped 


it again. The schooner’s 
erew were perched aloft on 
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success. It fell well up in the fore-r 


just under the cross-trees. and was 


instantly caught by the sailors 


When the whip-line was sent o 


present believed the slender cord 


stand the strain In order to a 


retarding effeet of the surging e1 
vell as to clear the wreckage tl 
the beach, the shore ends of the w 


vere taken well the hhill-side 


strain kept Ob them, pward ¢ 


ty were hauling in, then by a sie 


the keeper would suddenly pay « 


the sailors on the lone mast in the 


would haul in, securing a few feet 


at a time 
stru 


bloek was 


In this manner, after a 
at least two hours 
obtaimed by the 


crew, and secured to the lower lit 


scarcely 


a 


vestige of the printed 


tions remaimed on the tally-bourd, « 


to the scouring of the surf Hay 
complished what seemed highly inj 
ble to the looker-on, the life-saye: 


confronted by another formidal| 
cle. The whip, despite all efforts 
vent it, was full of turns betwee 
block and the shore. The volunt 
pressed themselves utterly batted a 


couraged, 


Not so Keeper Matthes 


his gallant erew. Without amon 


decision they proceeded to clear the 


Which occupied another hour. Mea 
it Was apparent that the foremast 
soon fall with its living freight: ane 
out waiting to send the hawser. the 
es-buoy was sent on the whip alone. } 
in the usual manner. It returne: 
the first mate. He was quickly ecatec! 
as to why the Woman was not sent as 


first, as customary among sailors of e) 


degree, and rey 


LIFE-SAVING CAR 


the only remaining mast—the mainmast 
having fallen—and nothing was visible 
below but the stern timbers occasionally 
between seas. The shot-line was prompt- 
ly hauled in by the life-savers, the gun 
reloaded, and fired the second time, with 


**She does not 
to come in this bu 
and then said sli 
wrapped in the 
topsail, and secured | 
themast. Inthe sa 
breath, as it were, « 
a message from 
surfmen stationed 
the height, in 
of the extreme cir 


of the hauling line, that the fallen 
used as a loggerhead for the whip 
giving way, together with a portion 


the bank. 


No time was to be lost 


the life-car was quickly substituted 


the buoy. 


It capsized on the way, 
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n it reached the wreck, was sent spin 

y into the air through coming into 
with the 
irning in the boiling caldron. 


Which was 
When 
turned, two of the sailors jumped out, 
| were sharply interrog ted as to why 
did not They said, 
don’t want to get into that thing: 
much 
She'll come next time.” 


sion wreckage 


t woman come. 
She 
and 
with other con 


ooks too like a coffin,” 
tradictory remarks. 

On the next trip the life-car brought the 

tain and second mate. A murmur of 
ran through the 
The horrible suspicion that the 
was to be left lashed to 
the mast-head by a heartless erew took 


ery disappointment 
crowd. 
he pless woman 
possession of every mind. Questions were 
isked with severe earnestness, to which 
the captain replied, evasively, ‘She's gone 
ip, and **She’s unconscious, and we could 
lo nothing with her,” and ** They ll bring 
her next time.” On its third trip the car 
Dark- 
ess had set in; thus it was impossible to 
Finally the 


remained some time at the wreck. 


liscover What Was coing on. 
‘ar was drawn 
At the 
‘all of the keeper for assistance, a dozen 
heroes plunged into the water, righted the 

and snatched off the Two 
sailors jumped out, the last of the wrecked 
haven't brought the wo- 
shouted one of the surfmen, who 


ipward, in the edge of the surf. 


cover. 


man 
had been knoeked down several times by 
the drift-wood, and nearly lost his life in 
attempting to land the car safely. It was 
& moment The 
citizens declared they would not have 
pulled a line to save the schooner’s crew 
had they foreseen the dreadful climax. 
The sailors said the woman was dead. — It 
was the merest folly to saerifice life by 
iding out men to learn the truth of the 
story, with the mast likely to fall at any 
moment; and the saddened party clamber 


ed 


of intense excitement. 


sel 


in the darkness, one by one, up the steep 
in the facé of the blinding storm, burden 
ed with the conviction that they had been 
defrauded in their labors of love, and faint 
or want of food, having eaten nothing 
since breakfast; and wearied beyond ex- 
pression by the extraordinary exertions of 

eday, they tramped with their apparatus 
over the rough ten miles to the station, 
reaching it early the next morning. The 
mast fell soon after their departure, and 

enteen days later the body of the wo- 

in was found on the beach at Frankfort. 
Vout. LXIV.—No. 381.—24 
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in, but grounded, bottom | 


When the inmates of a station are 
notified by the patrolman that a ship is 


ashore, the keeper must determine instant 


\ Whether the condition of the sea will 
adimit of the launching of the life-boat. 
In the several disasters on the New Jersey 
coast inthe February storm there was not 
one instance where its use was possible. 
Upon, the lakes, during the vear just past, 
soine of the deeds of rescue have envel- 
oped the rough figures of the life-saving 
men in a blaze of heroism. One example 
Was at the wreck of the Amazon otf the 
Grand Haven piers, in Lake Michigan—a 
large four-masted twin-screw steamer. 
with sixty-eight persons on board, thirty 
six of whom were passengers. The wind 
and waves were smashing the steamer in 
pieces, and it was beginning to sink, when, 
after almost superhuman exertions, the 
hawser and hauling lines were connected 
with the foremast, and the life-car was sent 
out, with one of the life-saving crew to su- 
perintend operations. In an hour anda 
quarter every one on board was landed. 
The first trip of the car brought ashore 
four 
came with six 


little girl, the second 
ladies. 


ladies and a 
It made fourteen 
trips in all, the last two or three being de 
voted to bringing ashore the United States 
mails and some of the baggage of the pas 
sengers. A dog was also brought ashore. 

These men who confront danger and 
face death in the interests of the great 
public deserve something more than hon- 
orable mention. It is the unmistakable 
and solemn duty of this great, opulent 
country not only to compensate them 
handsomely, but to extend social protee 
tion in the form of pensions to the wid- 
ows and orphans of those who perish in 
the performance of their humane work. 


| More than once has a life-saving crew 


been lost outright. In 1876, at the wreck 
of the Nuova Ottavia on the North Car- 
olina beach, the surf-boat went out, nev- 
er to It reached the wreck, and 
it was supposed the Italians, seized with 
a panic, Jumped toward it in amass. In 
the gallant behavior of 
the surfmen, the Consul-General of Italy 
sent for the benefit of their families four 
hundred and eight dollars in gold, by or- 
der of the Department of Foreign Atfairs 
and Marine of that nation, and of the 
Italian Society for Salvage. 


return. 


recognition of 


Again, one 
of the most gallant and skillful crews in 
the service was lost at’Point aux Barques, 


| Lake Huron, in October, 1880, and the 
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heart-rending details of the calamity ure 


known to the world through its sole sur 


vivor. These loval men went out in the 
surf-boat in prompt response to a signal 
of distress displayed upon a vessel three 


miles away. The boat was capsized and 
righted several times, but finally remain 
but 
after another 
The keep 


ed ipsized, the men chnging to it: 


the cold was such that one 
pe rished, until six were 
er drifted upon the beach, insensible, ancl 
was found steadving himself by the trun 


of a tree, and swaying his body to and 
fro as if in the act of walking, without 
moving his feet When he recovered 


consciousness, he said he thought he had 
walked a lone distance since reaching the 


shore, and remembered to have shouted 


several times, not so much with the idea 
of attracting attention as to help the cir 
culation of his blood. He was so much 
injured that he resigned lis position; thus 
the station was in one day bereft of its 


entire erew. These heroic men had dur 
ing the same vear saved nearly a hun 
dred lives. When the steamer Bertchey 
was wrecked near Grindstone City, seven 
miles from Point aux Barques, they had 
gone to the rescue as fast as a pair of spirit 
ed horses could draw the boat-waeon, and 
found tive hundred people on shore watch 
ing the wreck as it was breaking up, pow- 
erless to help the hapless passengers and 
crew, who for ten hours had been lashed 
to the and drenched by the 
flooding breakers. Some volunteers at 


bulwarks 


tempted to go to their relief ina fish-boat, | 


but the sea was so terrible that they turn 


ed back. The life-savers coming up upon 


a run, were greeted with prolonged huz- | 


Zas. 


Quickly their boat was launched, 
and they were on their daring voyage, 
disappearing in the troughs of the sea, 
then rising on the summit of the break 
ers, the 


erew might and 


main at the oars, and the bow of the boat 


working with 


ever pointed to the stranded steamer 


Thev reached it gloriously, threw a line | 


by its heaving-stick aboard, which, being 
seized and fastened, held the boat im tow, 
which advances d and receded by her oars 
as the action of the sea allowed, and at the 
proper moment sheering up, and snatch- 


ing away, as it were, the persons to be res- | 


ened. No sooner was the boat secured 
than two of the surfmen threw themselves 
into the water, and by the aid of ropes 
worked creat exertion 


upon the steamer’s deck, to aid and direct 


themselves’ with 
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the ditheult and dangerous labor of ¢) 
ferring those on board to the surf-}y 
Kleven ladies were tirst lowered ove; 
bulwarks, then a little boy, and the b 
shoved off, and safely gained the pir 
Four trips were made, and forty-four 
sons saved, being every soul on bos 
and such was the appalling need of h 
that the men bent to their oars wit] 
will, and accomplished the extraordi: 
within And yet 1 
erew of life-savers died 


rescue one hour. 


same nobly 
their post of duty a few months lat 
and—let us whisper it gently and \ 
deep humiliation—our nation has for, 
ten its obligation to their families 
pension has yet been granted. Is it y 
a national duty to provide as well for 
those dependent upon a man killed 
trving to save life as for the families 
such as are seeking to destroy life? © 
the bleak Massachusetts coast, in a free 
ing temperature, and in the darkness jus 
before the dawn of the last day of Noyen 
ber, 1880, a surf-boat was struck and ca; 
sized by the boom of a stranded yess 
alongside which the dauntless life-saving 
crew were striving to rescue the capta 
and pilot. They had made one trip a 
ready, landing four of the sailors, and r 
turning for those left behind, met with t 
fatal accident. Keeper Atkins, one of t 
most valuable officers in the service, and 
two surfmen perished, while of the su 
Vivors, one was disabled for life, and thi 
other two badly injured. Keeper Atkins 
left a widow and four children, and 1 
drowned surfmen left dependent famili 
There is no country in the world wii 
money is given so freely for charities as 
in America. Congress fails to represent 
the feeling of the people at large if it wit 
holds its generous care from those who 3 
guarding its coasts contribute to the ma 
terial prosperity of the nation. 

The life-saving stations are snug two 
story buildings of the pointed order « 
architecture, with a small open observ: 
tory or look-out deck on the peak of thi 
roof. The first floor contains the boat 
room, Where the apparatus is stored, a 
a second smaller apartment, which is t 
living-room of the crew. In the secor 
story are three or four rooms; one is a 
propriated to the lighter apparatus, t 
| medicine chest (which is an importan' 

feature of the work), the library, offic 
books and papers, all of which underzo 
| frequent inspection by the superior officers 


\ 
( 
\ 
: 
| 
} 


THE AMERICAN LIFE-SAVING SERVICE 


ee that they are in 
lation order: two 
furnished with cot 
sas sleeping apart 
ts for the keeper 
crew: and one 
lroom is set apart 
the signal oflicer 
rever there is com 
the 
The 


are 


lication with 
il Service. 
boat stations 
ier buildings and 
sually placedon piles 
the water’s edge, or 
set on the inner side 
piers, and are fur 
shed with 
ned platform, or a 
ip in the floor 
through whieh the 
boat is let down 
{ Jaunched into 
water by means 
The 
muses of refuge have 
capacity for twenty 
persons, and are 
pt supplied with 
to feed 
that number for ten days. 
s also attached. 


an in 


a Windlass. 


LIFE-SAVING 


provisions 
A boat-house 
The inhabited stations 
‘furnished with the utensils for cook- 
but the 
sions out of their ten dollars per week, 
uch, with the simplest coast fare, leaves 
hem hardly ninety-three cents per day. 
\ telephone line now é¢onnects a dozen 
>more of the North Carolina stations, 
id telegraph communication exists with 
1uny portions of the coast. The lan 
guage of signals has become of creat im 
portance to the A vessel may 
t only ask for assistance, but state 
rough this medium the nature of its dis 
‘ss. The international code, improved 
additions for local purposes, has been 
utroduced at the stations, and furnished 
to all masters of vessels entering or clear 
Ships in 
passing a station often inquire its number, 
ich enables them, with the aid of the 
ast Survey charts, to determine their 
xact position; and the men at the sta- 
is warn vessels of danger, and direct 
movements. 


ng crews find their own pro 


service. 


¢ from their respective ports. 


{ 


A special code of sig- 
ils by which the stations may eall assist- 
ce from each other has also been sup- 

plied, 


STATION ON THE NORTH CAROLINA BEACH. 


Upon the Atlantic coast. much more 
frequently than elsewhere, the sea is too 
heavy in a winter storm for the use of 
the boat, and 
seen, to the life-saving ordnance. 


is had, as has been 
The 
process of throwing a temporary suspen 
sion-bridge from the land to the wreck 
first suggested by Lieutenant Bell, of the 
royal artillery, in 1791, and matured and 
carried into practical effeet by Captain 


resort 


Manby, of the roval navy, has been great 
lv improved during the last few years 
The first gun iron, 
weighing two hundred and eightyv-eight 
pounds, and throwing a spherical ball 
with line attached, its extreme range be 
ing four hundred and twenty-one vards 


in use was of east 


This gave place to the Parrott gun, weigh 
ing two hundred and sixty-six pounds 
slight gain—with maximum range of 
four hundred and seventy-three yards 
The first ball fired in the United States to 
save life is preserved in the. museum of 
the Life-saving Service with tender care. 
It was at the wreck of the Ayrshire, on 
Squan Beach, 


New Jersey, in 1850, and 
two hundred saved 
by its means. The Lyle gun, of bronze, 
weighing one hundred and eighty - five 


and one lives were 


371 
} \ 
\ 
= 
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AYRSHIRE 


pounds, with a range of six hundred and 
ninety-five yards, or nearly half a mile, 
has recently superseded all others, and is 
universally conceded to be the best in ex 
istence. It was the result of experiments 
in Lieutenant D. A. Ly le, of the Ord 
nance Department at Springfield, Massa 
chusetts, having been detailed, by request 
of the superintendent of the Service, to 
assist Captain Merryman in solving the 
problem of the extension of the shot-line 
and a reduction in the weight of the cun. 
The projectile has a shank protruding four 
inches from the muzzle, to an eye in which 
the shot-line is tied —a device which pre 
vents it from being burned off by the ig 
nited gases in tiring. The rocket, so much 
usedabroad, is uncertain,and the line is apt 
to break at its attachment to the shot, or be 
come badly twisted on its Way. The shot 
line in use, like the gun, is the result of a 
series of careful experiments. It is made 
of unbleached linen thread, very closely 
and smoothly braided, and water-proofed. 
It is coiled into a faking box with sueh 
precision that it will pay out freely, and 
ily to a wreck without entanglement or 
friction. The projectile must be aimed 
so that the line falls over the ship—not an 
easy mark to hit in the night in the midst 
of a blinding storm; and in ease of failure, 
the line is quickly drawn in, and French- 
faked, that is, laid out in loops upon a tar- 
paulin spread upon the beach, ready for 
the second shot. The sailors, as soon as 
it reaches them, pull upon it until the whip 
or hauling-line (an inch and a half in eir 
cumference), which is made fast to the 
shore end of the shot-line, is drawn on 
board with a pulley-block, or tail-block, 
and a tablet, or tally-board, with instrue 
tions how to arrange it for use. When 
this is fixed, the surfmen haul upon one 
part of the whip, and send the hawser, 
which rests on a crotch quickly erected on 
shore as a sort of temporary pier. The 
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sand-anchor sustains this slender bride 
rope It is two pieces of wood erosss 
their centres and bolted together, ay 
buried in a trench behind the crote]; 

connected with the hawser by a do 
pulley bloek. The breeches buoy isadt 
to and fro upon these ropes, bringing 
person atatime, All this seems very ¢ 
upon paper, particularly when. the 

shines through the lattice, or the re: 
occupies a soft-cushioned chair befor 


warm, cheerful fire. But when darkness 


reigns, and the winds howl, and ey; 


drop of spray freezes until the ress en 
are incased in iee, and the wreck rises and 


rolls and turns half-somersaults with « 
cust, in total disregard of the convenien: 
of the surfmen, and a hundred possi 


mishaps lurk just beyond the borders of 


vision, the aspect changes, and the realit 
becomes more wonderful than any tri 
of faney or fiction. The use of the life 
car involves more labor and difficulty 

it is of great advantage when ext 
haste is required, and many are to 
brought ashore. It is a covered boat 
sheet-iron, into which six or seven yy 
sons may be crowded at once. 

The ladies of America have recent 
awakened to the necessity of supplying th: 
wants of the shipwrecked after they 
taken fromthe sea. The government h 
made provision for bringing them ashore 
but none for keeping them alive afterward 


They frequently remain ill or helpless for 


days. Sometimes they lose all their gar 


ments in the struggle for life. The chari 


THE LYLE GUN, 


tv of the surfian is unfailing, but his 
sources are extremely limited, The Wo 
man’s National Relief Association, w 
the wife of the President as its chief e 
ecutive officer, Mrs. M. R. Waite, the w 
of the Chief Justice of the United Stat: 


as its first vice-president, and Mrs. Gabriel 


Ole 
‘ 
: 
: 
= a 
| 


m in saving life. 


Metropolitan Police. 


THE AMERICAN 


t.of New York city, second vice-pr 


it. has undertaken to furnish the sta 
s with warm clothing, beds and blan 
and sanitary aid and materials for 
who have been 


This 


rescued from awa 


death. philanthropic work, 


mmenceed in 1880, extends to every part 
the country, and meets with the most 
dial sympathy and approval. 

Medals of honor in gold and silver are 
arded for extraordinary acts of hero- 
Several of these have 
en won by members of the New York 


It retleets peculiar 


redit upon a man to spring at a moment's 


tice from a pier, in full uniform, and 
ister the struggles of a drowning per- 
n, amid floes in the darkness of 
cht, and bring him safely to land. This 
ippens more frequently than is general- 
known about our sea-girt island. One 
lice officer saved eighteen lives in this 
umer within the space of three years. 
silver medal was recently bestowed 


ice 


upon Edith Morgan, the young daughter 


ne of whieh 


the keeper of the station at Grand 
int au Sable, Michigan, in consideration 
her brave conduct on two occasions, 
at the wreck of the 
mer City of Toledo, a mile south of 
station, in December, 1879. A gold 
dal was awarded to Lovell B. Reynolds, 
the United States navy, in recognition 
his daring exertions, protracted from 


Was 


vht o'clock in the morning until late 


the darkness of the following night, 


LIFESAVING SERVICE 


through whie » Was 


saving a company ol 


instrumental 
twe lve persons 


Azores 


nt gallantry in various 


] th 
sea during a heavy gale near the 
Deeds of 
regions and very phase of ril, sueh 


as money can never repay, have been sim 


ilarly recognized by the Life-saving Serv 
ice. It is, institution which 
calls into action the highest order of dis 
And 


its history reveals the most unceasing 


indeed, an 
interested and genuine humanity. 


and closest vigilance, together with a firm 
control of its affairs by the officers in 
charge, The serutinizing supervision of 

and equipments, to prevent 
waste, depredation, or neglect, the col- 
lection of statistics of wrecks, and index 


apparatus 


ing of the data for publie convenience 
(the name of any person lost by casualty 
at sea ean be produced at a moment's no- 
in the chief office at Washington), 
and the rigorous search into the causes 


tice 


and nature of marine disasters, and study 
of the scientific methods of preventing 
or alleviating them, are not less admira- 
ble than the drilling of the men employed 
into accomplished experts, and the judi 
cious expenditure of 
for 


the appropriations 
purpose. The of 
work yearly increases, and the recom 
for an means 
should not be allowed to pass by un 
heeded. the range 
of administration does 
the money disbursed bring more satisfac- 
tory returns. 


So sacred a 


area 


mendations increase of 


Nowhere in whole 


governmental 


y 
| 
‘ 
el 


THE 


INFANT 


CLASS. 


THE WILSON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AND MISSION. 


years ago the official records 


of juvenile crimes in our city were so 


startling as to arouse the thinking and be 
nevolent to devise some means for the im 
provement of the condition of the children 
of the poor. 

Education was not then as now com 
pulsory; thousands of parents were either 
too poor or too indifferent to the interests 
of their offspring to send them to school, 

Both classes allowed their children the 
full liberty of the streets, or. prompted 


sometimes by avarice, but more frequent 
ly by poverty, sought to profit by their | 
small irregular earnings in the factory or 
work-shop. Asan experimental step afew 
ladies of various denominations formed a 


| two years an asylum for friendless boys 


the Juvenile Asylum, chartered in 1s 

offered such superior advantages that 

boys were then transferred to its care 
But something had to be done for th: 


| little girls, who, begging from door to 


door, idling on the street corners, or wat 
dering among saloons to sell matehes and 
song-books, were fast losing their inno 
cent brightness, and laying the founda 


tion for a depraved and useless wom: 
| hood. 


The ladies, among whom were Mrs 
P. Wilson, Mrs. Charlies Aber 


James 


nethy, Mrs. Edward Bayard, Mrs. Jo 
| than Sturges, Mrs. Jasper Grosvenor, Mrs 


| William W. Chester, and Mrs. Erastus 


voluntary association, and sustained for | Benedict, now turned their attention 


i } 
‘ y 
he 
| 
in 


THE WILSON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AND MISSION. 


s direction, opening a school] in a sinall 


ver rooms at Lis Avenue D. the pioneer 
the many industrial schools since or 
inized in New York city. 
of 


misfortune 


families reduced 
to poverty 
e sought for and brought in from the 


The ehildren by 


or extreme 
ts and alleys, and made welcome; 
thre 
YLIsil Were Grivel tite 
and 


ee hours’ instruction in common 


a warm dinner at noon, two 


ours devoted to lessons in plain sewing 


luring the afternoon sessien 
this 


tep has developed the noble and 


modest beginning step by 


be 


Krom 
auti 
ful charity named in honor of one of its 
Mrs. James P. Wilson 


LOW comprising a day school, in which two 


founders 

indred girls ave instructed in t] le 
ientary English branches, needle-work, 


an evangelical 


ind household duties ; 
on chureh; mothers’ meetings; 
ating library; voung men’s 
Night Refuge, atfording comfortable lodg- 
nes and meals to homeless girls. 
at the Mission House will be pleasantly 
spent. Here itis, a large substantial build 
ag on the corner of St. Mark’s Place and 
\venue A, its eastern side facing Tompktiis 
Square, no longer unsightly as in former 
mes, but a well-kept park, adorned by 
vrass, trees, and a central fountain. 

A bright little girl in a neat frock and 
white apron answers the bell, directing us 
mm a business-like manner to the school- 
room. 


The morning exercises have already be- 


sun, for we hear a softened murmur of 


Listen! Somewhere above 
is two hundred little ones are carolling 
theopeninghymn. Following the sound, 
we ascend two broad flights of stairs, here 
ind there meeting ruddy, bare-armed lit- 


piping voices, 


dresses, some carrying buckets of water, 

others on their knees scrubbing the floors, 

with a droll assumption of importance. 
These are the little house-work maids, 


and | 


A day | 


| ing the reading of the Scriptures. 
a cireu- | 
club; and |} 


e lasses in blue aprons and gingham | 


Qn 


ear; chiming like silver bells, clear lusty, 
and strong, ring out the childish voices. 
Our presence hinders not the singing, but 
instantly the bright eves of all the littl 
singers are turned toward us witha fiend 
ly and that 
straight to the heart. 

The 
small girls, each holding a tiny rod of of 
their seats, and with 
funny arof authority walk up and down 
the 


taps an offending scholar on the shoulder: 


CULLOSIEN an appeal 


simple hymn is ended. Several 


fice, how leave se a 


aisles between the desks. This one 


another tlourishes her rod threatening! 


at a ‘whisperer’; all are watchful of 


their charges, not a gesture escaping thie 
vigilance of these small 
speak not, but k very 


tvrants, who 


look well 


the eom 


}mand, ** Fold vour arms, and be silent,” 


as they pace reverently up and down dur 
When 
the chapter is tinished, we bow our heads 
while the children kneel, repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer in unison. Glancing at 
their grave, innocent little faces, we join 
heartily in the petition that they may 
never be led into temptation, but deliver 
ed from evil alway. A question lesson 
on the Lord’s Prayer follows, the chil 


| dren explaining each passage with a readi 


ness showing appreciation of its meaning 
After a short address from the teacher, the 
doxology is sung, and the scholars feel 


| that work must now begin in earnest. 


Ata signal the infant classes close their 


| seats, fold their arms, and march to the 


sound of musie around and out of the 
room. Some hang their heads timidly; 
others cast bright but bashful glances at 
us in passing. Thesecond primaries then 
follow, and so on until none are left but 


| the first primaries, who with much bustle 


and clatter are getting out their slates and 
books for study. 

Half an hour later peep into the room 
where the infant sitting. 


Classes are 


| Why,” youexelaim, here aré veritable 


detailed from the day school for the week | 
to put into practice what they have learn- 


ed by theory. This office is regarded rath- 
as an honor than otherwise, and the 
service being rewarded daily by a large 
af of bread, is eagerly sought for by the 
lder scholars. In this way considerably 
over one thousand loaves were earned 
luring the past year. 


As the door of the school-room opens, a | 


erfect flood of harmony bursts upon the 


| babies, blue-eyed and chubby, looking as 


wise and solemn as a company of little 
owls.” Motherly young arms are around 
them, and motherly voices of little elder 
sisters are cooing words of comfort to 
soothe them. 

But the baby eyes grow troubled and 
misty; baby lips begin to quiver: we must 
come away, for, plebeian babies though 
they be, like their more fortunate brothers 
and sisters, they strongly object to being 
objects of curiosity. 
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rhe tear shower is coming: but no: the they are now marching to the se 


young girl teacher opens the plano, and room, whither we follow them. 


straightway all trouble is forgotten, for When all are seated, Bertha, a pr 
fifty piping voices, to the air of ** Sweet fair-haired German child, proud ot 
little Buttercup, ’ ring out merrily fice as assistant, passes around a | 
filled with paekages Quickly 
unfolds her work, and pins on her br 
with you they seld a tinvimuslin bag marked with her. 
Touch gently the : and eontaining her sewing implem 
ds With a funny little air of patr 
Bertha makes the rounds again, su 


Some of these babies are motherless, ing colored threads from her spool bas 


As 


and must come to the school to be cared then seats herself in view of the el: 


for by their elder sisters. In many cases” ready for further orders 


THE SEWING CLASS, 


the mission visitor has found voung chil Soon busy fingers are plying the ne 
dren and infants shut up in winter in | dle; the little seamstresses bend earnest|s 
rooms freezingly cold, the mother fearing | over their work. Now and then one li 
to leave a fire burning during her absence | her hand: something puzzles her. The 
at work, on account of accidents. teacher kindly explains, and helps her 

Here they are sheltered, and fed, and The greater number of these children 
safe, the protection of these innocents be- | are German. Is it their prim fi 
ing one of the most charming features of | braids and blue kerchiefs, their quaint 
general old-world air, that 

While we have lingered with the little | make them look more like little women 
ones, the ** first primaries” have written | than children ? 


their copies and recited their lessons;| Where do they come from? From the 


axen 


this mission. | faces and 


376 
| 
4 


tenement-houses, the earrets and 
irs, of the most dense lv populated ward 


if city, just where there is the 


ir cre 

st chance for them to learn the sober, 

ent, Womaniv ways and knowledge 


ure within these 


t so interests these little maids 
They are cutting out dolls’ 
SSeS, Here are others making them up. 


m they will be makine larger ones for 
il live girls” to wear. 

These sewing lessons would SOOM Weary 

little folks were it not for 


and the ] 


hem vari 
ively exercise songs inter 
rsed amone them, 

ung beginners to be sewed together: 
The 
Invested 


atches of eotton cloth are elven to 
na single patch to be hemmed. 
pateh then 
th a new interest by having a bird. a 
aver, a house, or a human figure drawn 
nits centre. The child outlines the de 
sign in colored threads, and lo! this rude 
needle-painting becomes a ‘thing of beau- 


n hemmed is 


‘in the child’s eves, a treasure of her 
own handiwork. She wraps it up care- 
fully, and with pride exhibits it to the 

ome circle, 

Later, that little girl works a set of de- 
signs on squares of fine linen 

nged, and, beaming with happiness, 

ill show you a set of fruit napkins pret- 
ty enough to grace any table. 

And so, through running. hemiming, 
felling, binding, patehing, and darning, 
the young tyro progresses to the happy 
time when she will exercise her aceumu- 
ated knowledge of stitehes on earments 
of her own. 

Let us peep again into the infant de- 

iment on our way to the “first pri- 
mary.”” Hush! the babies are all asleep; 

ier wee mothers have said their A. B. 
Cs. sung their simple songs, and, to pass 
time, are learning to join. together 

colored patches of cloth. 

ln the next room everything wears a 

siness-like aspect at the long low tables. 
Here a row of girls, none over twelve. are 

ulting strips of bright woollen patch- 
ork into warm petticoats for the winter. 
very strip made of the cloth samples do- 
ited by New York merchants is a lesson 

‘these voung people, showing that ‘‘lit- 

things” are not to be despised. At an- 
‘her table the girls are making frocks, 
prons, and under-garments. Six hun- 
red articles of wearing apparel were 

ide by these busy little workers last | 


| 
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belled, the little pack: 


prettily | 
Schwartzen. 


| of sober G retchen. 


oid 


} 


which were distributed tot 


1) 

‘ar, all of 
ls who had earned them by Win 


»number of merit marks 


The 


sometimes varied according 


food behavior, 


and 


e 4) 
neeessities of the 


three 
hoes being award 
ed during th vear 


holar, 


hundred pairs of stout 


Before tiny and the 
weary, the order is given, 
“Put up work.” 
are folded, nee 
in the tiny 


folded la 


hnvers tire 

child eyes gr 
bell, 

garments 
thimibles dis 


lles and ippear 


muslin baes. and neatly and 
ves drop in, filling 
the deep basket. 

Now all arms are folded demurely, the 
piano strikes up a merry quickstep, and 
away the litt for the 
school-room, some for the kitchen-carden, 
and others to the lavatory, 


Let 
with the latter. 


Ones marelh, some 


us 
Here is amerry sight, to be sure. in the 
dressing -room—a dozen little nymphs 
frolicking about in gleesome anticipation 
of the bath, and a staid, round-faced wee 
Gretchen with flaxen braids trying to look 
awe-inspiring, as a monitor should, while 
she administers help and chiding. 
Be still, Minna 
Ida Miiller, take your shoes 


“Why vou laugh so ? 


| off—you hear me ?” commands this smal] 
| autocrat with an imperious gesture. 


All is merriment and lauehter in spite 
In the bath-room the 


good-humored attendant places the little 


ones, two at a time, back to back in the 
water, washing them gently but briskly, 
then showing them how to bathe 


selves. 


them 
Rubbing them dry with clean 
soft towels, in a few moments she sends 
them, warm and rosily glowine. to the 
dressing-room, where thy Vy speedily inake 
way for another laughing, eager little 
crew, 

The kitchen-garden system of instrue- 
tion, invented by Miss Emily Hunting- 
ton, a New Eneland lady, consists of a 
course of lessons in household work set 
to music, and interspersed with eraceful 
@XePrCISES rest mbling somewhat those per 
Mu 
sical training is a more potent instrument 


formed in gymnasiums. Plato Says, 


than any other, because rhythm and har 
mony make their way into the secret re 
cesses of the soul, in which they mightily 
fasten.” 

By this peeuliar system simple jingles 
set to merry tunes, and never to be for 


{ 
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gotten, theoretically teach the children of 
the Wilson 


many of them, to labor 


Mission still too young, 
the names, uses, 
and eare of kitchen utensils, the routine of 
the laundry, and the duties of parlor, din- 
iIng-room, Nor is it 


for every song is not 


and chamber maid. 
altogether theory; 

accompanied by a question lesson to 


be learned by heart, but is charmingly 
illustrated by 


models such as would de- 
light a housekeeper in fairy-land or Mil 
liput. 

Moreover, every week a certain num 
ber of the elder girls have an opportunity 
to put theory into practice by doing the 
actual house-work of the building. 

The spacious square room devoted to 
the kitehen-garden is finely lighted by 
four large windows, in which gay plants 


are blooming. <A pretty oaken dresser 
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containing the fairy outfit for complet 
housekeeping, some long low tables an 
rows of tiny chairs for the ** kitchen-g: 
teners,” complete its furniture. 

The walls, papered in pale olive, ar 
hung with illustrative charts, and bor 
dered by a dado presenting in gay col: 


il 


the pictured stories of Bo-Peep and 
House that Jack Built. 

As we enter, the little kitchen-garten: 
in couples are skipping in a ring arou 
the room to a lively galop on the pial 
All is sunshine, life, and motion, the « 
cle sweeps on, narrowing, till finally 
children cluster like so many bees 1 | 
centre of the room. 

Passing a certain point each couple hu 
received a pair of brooms gayly trimny 
with bright ribbons. The musie chang: 
now they dance, again widening into 
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¢, then, breaking into three columns, 


ance toward the teacher, keeping time 
rrily with a sweeping movement of all 
» brooms as they sing, 
‘Away now swiftly flying, 
It is day 
For 


To work 


our sWeeping’ 
hieing 


Without delay. 


brooms and dusters 


Phen 


Yo make your room so next 


sweep, sweep, my litth 


he last verse ends, the music chimes 
ee more: NOW COTES the SW pe drill 
the 


young 


» and down, back and forth, move 
brooms as the children march like 
soldiers. 

Just as we are interested in this pretts 
the 


atoms inthis human kaleidoscope present 


KePCLSe, presto! there is a change ; 
new picture, and broom meets broom 
held aloft in a fairy arcade, under which, 
to a merry galop, couple after couple 
danee away, disappearing in the distance. 

The sweeping song has impressed on 
the children’s minds how to hunt the eob 
webs, sweep the corners, and dust; then 
comes a question illustrated by 
models of every sort of broom, from the 
heavy kitchen sweeper to the dainty fea 
ther duster. 

Children will remember these songs as 
their elders remember, 


lesson 


“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November.” 


Work in itself is distasteful to the young, 
nowhere so much so as in charitable in- 
stitutions, where it is regarded by them 
as the consequent discipline of their poy 
erty. 

While we have been observing the do 
ings of the little ones, another scene of 
interest has been arranging itself within- 
doors. Dropping in by twos and threes 
for many come from the same tenement 

sturdy German vrows, an occasional 
American, and several [vish matrons have 
assembled for mothers’ meeting—an ocea 
sion looked forward to weekly with hon 
‘st pleasure by these humble women. 


These meetings are held for a threefoid | 


rpose: to give religious instruction to 
mothers of the mission children; to 
iin them for the practical duties of life; 
ud to encourage them to save their mon- 
ey for proper uses, opportunity being giv- 
en them to purchase dry-goods at whole- 
sale prices. 
The opening hymn has been sung, the 
prayer is ended, and the meeting is now 


son. 


| the personal efforts of the committee, 
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kk and social enjoyment: the 
to con 
verse with or ask counsel of the ladies of 


open for wor 


Women are kinds encouraged 


the committee, four of whom are present. 


Look in with me, and listen. Here are 


the babies again: one, a funny wee pink 
atom scaree a month old, exercises his baby 
privileg 
a rosy, 


es by wailing lustily. His mother, 


blue-eyed vood-humored looking 


German woman, apologizing for this and 
his extreme youth, says to one of the la 
but 
for me T could 
not stay home, but shoost come along mit 


Ha, 


liddle man, 


dies: ** ] hope madame excuse me; 


dese meetings be so 
Hans to show him mit my frients, 
ha, Hans, mein bester goot 
be still, now.’ 

Hans’s mother will earn no blue ticket 
to-day; but there is that good cup of tea 
and delicious cake to be thought of and 
eaten In the company of her gossips—no 
small consideration to those who seldom 
indulge in the luxury. 

The scene is now a busy one. At one 
of the long tables a comely young lady is 
measuring off some tlannel for the sturdy 
vrow, Who looks on with an eve and atti 
tude of keenest calculation. Awaiting 
thety turn are several others of eager as 
pect. The of bargains 
cheap” makes this department a faseina- 
ting one; it is consequently well patron- 
ized, nearly two thousand yards of goods 
being sold during the meetings of the sea 


prospect *oood 


These goods are partly the donations 
of New York merchants and private indi- 
viduals. The remainder is obtained by 
as 
is also the money paid out to the women 
for their hour's work at the meeting. 
Here a group of women chatting vol- 
ubly though quietly are sewing on work 
brought from 


while others are 


stitching the mission garments, for which 


home, 


each will receive a ticket representing ten 
cents, Which they may take away or ap 
ply on account for dry-goods. A mo 
therly looking lady passes from group to 
group, now pausing to listen to a tale of 
home troubles, or to an anxious wife's re 
quest to advise some remedy for the hus 
band’s ailments. and all this 
kindly counsellor gives warm words of 


To each 


sympathy and encouragement. 

We have seen the day work of the mis 
sion. It is now eight o’'cloek; let us look 
at the night side. 

In a spacious room on the ground-floor 


wo hundred lads have assembled—Teu- 
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rat a restless set 


are reading, though the long 
well supplied with 
periodicals, and 


books 


there is a constant run 
on the library i 


down 


i and 
With anxious countenance @oes the voung 


cing up 


superintendent, trying to keep watch over 


al] Had he, ike Argus, a hundred eyes, 


THE WEEKLY 


they would be none too many, for behind, 
before, and all around him conspiracies 
are brewing 

A trio of offenders have been discover 
ed, and turned into the street; a police 
man sees them, and knowing there is trou 
ble in the reading room, enters. 

Now mark the change. One might al 
most hear a pin drop, where before were 
Was. there 


ever an assemblage of such serious, ab 


multitudinous ehatterings. 


sorbed students 7? Not one lifts his face 
from the book or magazine in hand; it 
matters not that the one is upside down, 
or the other open at the title-page. 

Those youths just entering are sedate 
of countenance. They belong tothe Wil 
son Young Men’s Club, organized under 


| doorway before fifty lands 
| multaneously for books 


he 
thi 


he U 


improvement of t 


auspices of 
York, for the 


} 
men and bovs of the 


pion Club, « 

he we 

nei@hborhood 
the 


ting-room every evening except 


lutter are allowed privileges of 


day. but enrolled members only a 
titled to vote or take part in th 
meetings of the club 


Thev have not come too soon 


,AYER-MEETING, 


liceman hardly disappears through the 
are lifted s 
books which 
but which will 
as excuses behind whic! 
to plot new mischiefs., 

The superintendent and his assistants 
are at their wits’ end, but help is at hand 
the member from the Union Club whose 
night it is to be present has arrived. 


searcely be glanced at, 
serve very well 


What is it that compels this respectful 
silence on the part of the insurgents? The 
member will be sure to have somethi 
entertaining and instructive to tell 1 
boys, but that is not the wondrous sp 


that bindsthem. Memory has waved hi 


magie wand, and, lo! rollicking echoes 


sweet savors, and spicy aromas fill the air 
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ton, Celt, and Israchte. Vi 
of turbulents thes re! VO 


AN 


more in faney they listen to the 
rry tum-tuim of the banjo, the airy tre 
» violin, and the bass of the deep 
viol, Again they feel the 
» and the rafters tremble to ringing 


floors 
muses. The fragrant steaming of the 
Fee salutes them, and the spiey odors of 
ipples and oranges, and the cakes of 
t crowning banquet. 
What makes you silent now?” asks a 
ember of our party, addressing a group | 
OVS, 
That is one of the ‘bosses’ that gave 
is the party; you bet we'll keep still 
he’s around,” 


en 
le 


Union Club. 
“It was a smash-up party, it was, an’ 


hem fellers jes’ played an’ sung for us | 


mad; beat the nigger minstrels all 
holler, didn’t it, Jim?” says another. 

“Tt would be orful bad ef they cut us 
ff on the stove an’ the warm room in cold 
weather; besides, we shouldn't have no 
nor doughnuts, nor nothin’ 
rot to be quiet when he’s around,” 
remarks a third. 


Le 


music, so we 


The member from the Union Club is a} 
| 


power; he ought to feel how much the im- 


provement of the boys in this densely pop- | 


ulated section of the city depends upon 


his regular presence and action in the | 
The time spent by the | 
Union Club in their monthly entertain- | 
ments to these ragged, neglected ones is | 


reading - 


room. 


well spent. 
We now leave them to the kindly eoun- 


sels of the presiding member, and step into | 


the large adjoining room which serves as 
ch l. 

It is the weekly prayer-meeting night. 
How solemn and full of pathos the scene! 


Surely the Spirit broods over this little | 


ompany of humble worshippers, who, 


reverently kneeling, listen to the fervent | 


prayer of the missionary preacher. 
Grathered in from the crowded 
ments and the wretched 


re 


hovels in the 


r poor patched garments. Some of 
better clad have earnest 
king members of this mission church; 


rs have just accepted the invitation. 


lone been 


Hlere are some familiar faces we have 


| ing, 


replies one of the | 
st, indicating the member from the | 


sagely | 


r of stifling alleys, they have come in | 
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that aged wo 
man with a shawl thrown over her gray 


ground near the preacher 


head, and that old couple so absorbed in 
the sermon! They are nearing the bor 
der-land : already the lieht of a great peace 
ilumines their furrowed faces. They have 
rested their steadfast hope in the great 
beyond, “where there is no more part 
neither 
tears.” 
Untroubled about doctrinal belief, they 


is there shedding of 


any 


| enjoy that blessed condition of simple 
| trust known chietly to believers of lowly 


| estate. The closing hymn has been given 
out, and all are singing. As we listen to 

the ringing tones of childhood, and the 
| scownnins feeble notes of old age, there 
| comes to mind that beautiful stanza: 


“Child-like though the voices be, 
And untunable the parts, 
Thou wilt own the minstrelsy 
If it from child-like hearts.” 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


tlow 


Once more it is night; the wind whis 
tlesshrilly down thestreets,and goes how] 
ing across the open square, making the 

| trees bend and shiver. <A pitiless rain 
beats down, freezing as it falls upon the 
pavements. A bitter night to be abroad, 
and yet here is some one, a slender young 
| creature, wanderingalone, weary, hungry, 
and homeless—where shall she turn ¢ 

A watchman on his beat approaches; 
she shrinks away from him, but he con 
fronts her, and wins from her her pitiful 
trouble. The mission bell rings; though 
it is late, very late, some one is astir to an 
swer. The poor, trembling, homeless one 

| —for it is she directed to the Night Ref 
| uge, is welcomed kindly: from out the 
darkness and storm she passes into light 
and warmth and comfort. 

At the last great day she may truly bear 
witness: 
| me!” 


‘Twas a stranger, and ye took 


me I was a-hungered, and ye fed 


tene- | 


AN 


‘Tris said that 
His mate 
fills no more 
With songful sound 


IDLE POET. 


when the nightingale 
has found, 


the woodland ce ps 


seen at the mothers’ meeting, and there are 


Bertha, Gretchen, and Minna Schwartz- 
n, the school-children. 
they look sleepy. 


But look at those old people in the fore- 


Poor little ones, 


I sing not since I found my I 
For, like the bird's, 


My heart is full of song too sweet, 


ve, 


Too deep, for words. 


= 
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. the corner of Grafton Street, where floor to the top are Mr. Henry Irving's 
4\. the tratfie of a famous West End ar- chambers. 
tery ebbs and flows among picture exhi- 


They present from the outsid: 
the look of dingy, half-blind windows that 
bitions and jewelry stores, lives the most suggest no prospect of warmth or chee) 
popular actor of his time. It isa myste- ‘Fitting abode of the spirit of tragu 
rious-looking house. The basement is oc- | gloom!” you might well exelaim, stand 
cupied by a trunk store. From the first ing on the threshold. You shall ente 


j 
i 
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lh me, if you will, to correct your first | profession, when he was, in facet, prac 


essions, and bear testimony to the) ticing on his audiences, teaching himself 
t that appearances are often deceptive. | how to play upon them as a master plays 
Let me remind you, while we pause on an instrument. They did not like 


the sidewalk, that the subject of our the operation at first, especially the pro 


ARMORY OF THE LYCEUM THEATRE.—|SEE PAGE 390. | 


etch is the author of his own success. | vincial people. There was something 
ie had no backing of a professional fam- | strange and new and weird and unfamil- 
He did not begin as an infant phe-| iar in the young actor's method. As a 
menon. He left the desk of a mer-| rule, audiences do not immediately like 
chant’s office at the age of nineteen, feel- | art that is strange and new and weird: 
ug that he had a mission for the stage. | they prefer the good old stagy, mouthing 
or some time the public did not agree | fashion which used to be mistaken for na- 
ith him, This was in the early days of | ture. But as time wore on, they came to 
‘is novitiate, when he was learning his | recognize the peculiar power of Henry 
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Irving, and he also began to understand | 
the sort of work he could do best. It has | 
been a mutual progress of artistic educa- | 
tion, the success of this original artist. | 
The result is a great advancement of dra- | 
matic art in England, an elevation of the | 
position of the actor, and a broader recog- | 
nition of the moral value of the stage as a 
teacher than has ever before been accord 
ed to it by Society and the Church. 

This sombre door, the first on the left 
as we Street 


Street, leads to his chambers. 


from Bond 


Two flights 


enter Grafton 
of stairs—not bright, as a Paris staircase, 
not with the sunlight upon the carpet, as 
in New York, but dark with the gloom of 
a London atmosphere 
ceneral room. 


and we enter his | 
g With the hum of the West 
End buzzing at the windows, the colored 
glass of which shuts out what little sun 


| oak cabinet, 
centre-piece. 


LUB ROOM.—| SEE PAGE 391. ] 


light falls there, the apartment is charac 
teristic of a great artist and a great city 
The mantel-piece recalls those of old 
English mansions. It is practically an 
with a silver shield as thi 
On the opposite side of 1 


room is a well-stocked book-case, su 


mounted by a raven that carries one’s 


thoughts to Poe and his gloomy story 


| On tables here and there are materials fo! 


letter-writing, and evidence of much corr 
spondence, though one of the actor's great 
est social sins is said to be the tardine 
with which he answers letters. The tr 
is, the other necessary claims on his tit 


| do not enable him to act always upon 1 


late Duke of Wellington’s well-know: 


| principle of immediately replying to + 


ery letter that is addressed to him. A 
greater philosopher than his Grace sa 
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many letters answered themselves if you | 
let them alone, and I should not wonder | 
if Irving finds much truth in the axiom. 

ric-’-brae, historic relics, theatrical pro- 
perties, articles of virtu, lie about in ad- | 
mired disorder. Here is Edmund Kean’'s 
sword, the one he wore in Hamlet, which | 
was presented to Irving on the first night 
of his Richard III. by that excellent and | 
much-respected artist Mr. Chippendale, 
who had aeted with Edmund Kean, and 
was his personal friend. In a glass ease 
near this precious treasure is a ring that 
belonged to David Garrick—an exqui- 
site setting of a miniature of Shakspeare. 
This was given to Irving by the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, of whose stanch friendship 
he is very proud—a woman whose broad- 
minded and noble views of life and its du- 
ties ought to have lifted her beyond eriti- 
In a cabinet near one of the win- | 
dows are a eross which Edmund Kean 
wore in Richard IIl., and Charles Kean’s | 
prompt-book of Louis XT. Close by is a 
marble bust of Young, with a faded wreath 
upon its brow; a portrait of Rossi as Nero; 
a photograph of Charles Dickens, the one 
by Gurney, of New York, which the great 
author himself thought an excellent por- 
trait; an engraving of Maclise’s play scene 
in Hamlet; medallions of Emile Devrient 
and John Herehell; and a sketch of a fa- 
vorite Seoteh terrier, which during the 
t year or two is his most constant com- 
panion at home and at the theatre. The 
adjoining room continues the collection 
of the actor's art treasures, not the mere 
connoisseur’s museum of articles of virtu, 
but things which have a personal value 
and a special history associated with the 
art their owner loves. 

It is a frank smile that greets us as the 
artist enters and extends his long thin 
hand. It is a trite saying that there is 
mich character in the hand. I know no 
one whose hand is so suggestive of nerv- 
ous energy and artistic capacity as Ir- 
ving’s. And how thoroughly in keeping 
it is with the long expressive face, the 
notably esthetic figure! 

“You want to talk shop,” he says, strid- 
ing about the room, with his hands in the 
pockets of his loose gray coat. ‘‘ Well, 
with all my heart, if you think it useful 
and interesting.” 

“T do.” 

“May I select the subject ?” 

6a. 


cism. 


discussed. 


thought,” he answered. 
| I have never altered my original idea un- 


we touched upon at your own suggestion 
some months ago.” 

“An actor on his audiences ?” 

“Yes. The subject is a good one; it 
interests me, and in that brief anony mous 
newspaper sketch of a year ago you did 
little more than indicate the points we 
Let us see if we can not re- 
vive and complete it.” 

‘Agreed. Iwill ‘interview’ you, then, 
as we sav in America ?” 

** By all means,” replied my host, hand- 
ing mea cigar, and settling himself down 
in an easy-chair by the fire. ‘I 
ready.” 

** Well, then, as I think I have said be- 
fore when on this subject, there has al- 
ways appeared to me something phenom- 
enal in the mutual understanding that 


am 


| exists between you and your audiences; 


it argues an active sympathy and confi- 
dence on both sides.” 

‘That is exactly what I think exists. 
In presence of my audience I feel as safe 
and contented as when sitting down with 
an old friend.” 

‘**T have seen Lord Beaconsfield, when 
he was Mr. Disraeli, rise in the House of 
Commons, and begin a speech in a vein 
and manner evidently considered before- 
hand, which proving at the moment out 
of harmony with the feelings of the 
House, he has entirely altered from his 
original idea to suit the immediate mood 
and temper of his audience. Now, sym- 
pathetic as you are with your audience, 
have you, under their influence in the de- 
velopment of a new character, ever altered 
your first idea during the course of the 
representation 7” 

‘You open up an interesting train of 
Except once, 


der the circumstances you suggest: that 
was in Vanderdecken, and I changed the 
last scene. I can always tell when the 
audience is with me. It was not with me 
in Vanderdecken ; neither was it on the 
first night of Hamlet, which is, perhaps, 
curious, considering my subsequent suec- 
cess. On the first night I felt that the 
audience did not go with me until the 
first meeting with Ophelia, when they 
changed toward me entirely. But as 
night sueceeded night, my Hamlet grew 
in their estimation. I could feel it all the 
time, and now I know that they like it— 
that they are with me heart and soul. 


Then I would like to go back to one | I will tell you a curious thing about my 
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Hamlet audience. It is the most inter | Betterton, and othe r famous actors of thy, 


esting audience IL play to. For any other 
piece, there is a diiliculty in getting the 


people seated by half past eight. 


| 


Hamlet, the house is full and quiet, and | 


waiting for the curtain to go up, by half 
On the first night the cur 
tain dropped at a quarter to one.” 

‘In part feel most at 


home with your audience, and most cer 


past seven. 


What do you 


tain of them 7” 


‘Well, in Hamlet,” he replied, thought- 
fully 


time whose names are familiar to u 
they lived there were practically ho} 
papers to chronicle their work.” 

* You believe, then, that merit even; 
ally makes its mark in spite of profess 
criticism, and that, like Masonie rit 


| the story of success, its form and jn 


may go down orally to posterity 7” 


‘IT believe that what audiences 1 
like, they stand by. I believe they 


| down the actor’s name to future 


“Has that been your greatest pecun- | 


lary Success ¢ 

“What were the two unprecedented 
runs of Hamlet 2?” 

The first was two hundred nigh the 
second, one hundred and seven; and in the 


country IT have often played it ten times 
But 
as we have got into this line of thoueht 


of a twelve nights’ engagement. 


about audiences, it should be remembered 


that, with the exception of a benefit per 
formance on one occasion years ago, had 
never played Hamlet before that first night 
at the Lyceum. Indeed, so far as regards 
What is called the classic and legitimate 
drama, my successes, such as they were, 
had been made outside it, really in eccen 
tric comedy. 
appeared for the first time in London in 
such parts as Richard IIL., Macbeth, Ham- 


let, and Othello have played them previ- | 


ously for years in the country; and here 
comes a point about my audiences. They 
the pt rformance accordingly, giving ie 
their special sympathy and good wishes. 
I believe in the justice of audiences. They 
are sincere and hearty in their approval 
of what they like, and have the greatest 
hand in making an actor's reputation. 


Journalistic power can net be overvalued; | 
it is enormous; but in regard to actors it | 


is a remarkable fact that their permanent 
reputations, the final and lasting verdict 
of their merits, are made chiefly by their 
audiences. Sometimes the true record 
comes after the players are dead, and it is 
sometimes written by men who possibly 
neversaw them. Edmund Kean’s may be 
called a posthumous reputation. If you 
read the newspapers of the time, you will 
finel that during his acting days he was 
considerably cut up and mauled. Gar- 
rick’s impersonations were not much writ- 
ten about in his day. As to Burbage, 


| of the production of a new play of 


ular play-going 


| a sense of opposition, 
knew this, and I am sure they estimated | 


| answered, dropping, I fear, into pla 


tions. They are the judge and jury 


find the verdict and pronounce sente 


} I will give you an example in kee 


with the rapid age in which we liy 
am quite certain that within twelve li 


importance, all London knows wt 
the piece is a suecess or a failure, no 1 
ter whether the journals have criticise: 
or not. Each person in the audi 
the centre of a little community, and 
word is passed on from one to the ot} 
“What is your feeling in regard 
first-night audiences, apart from: thi 
blic? I 


pub 
gine that the sensitive nature 


ic should 


| artist must be considerably jarred b: 
| knowledge that a first-night audieie 
| peculiarly fastidious and sophisticat 
As a rule, actors who have | 


confess Lam happier in presen 


| what you call the regular play-g 


lic. I am apt to become depressed « 
first night. Some of my friends and 
low-artists are stimulated and excited 

I fear it lowers 1 

I know that while there is a @ood hearts 
crowd who have come to be pleased, the: 


| are some who have not come to be pleased 


God help us if we were in the hands 
the few who, from personal or other mo 
tives, come to the theatre in the hope ot 
seeing a failure,and who pour out thei 
malice and spite in anonymous letters!” 
Detraction and malicious opposition 
are among the penalties of suecess.  T 
be on a higher platform than your fellows 
is to be a mark for envy and slander,” | 
titude, 
which my host cut short with a shrug of 
the shoulders and a rapid stride across tlic 
room, ‘Have you seen Booth’s Hamlet 
‘*No; but [have the highest respect for 
Mr. Booth. I played with him when |} 
was in England the first time; and, singu 
larly enough, the first letter I ever 
to a newspaper was one in which I ex 
posed the imposition of some person who 


wrot 
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was going about the provinces and giving | 


mself out as Booth’s brother. Iam elad 
of Booth’s success here. It isa good thing. 


irt from the advantage to art, in the 


it now exists between Eneland and 
I think it is a pity that crities 
m it necessary always to make com 


Ameriea. 
wisous to the detriment of one actor or 
other in regard to some particular 
rt. Two painters may illustrate the 
me subject from different points of view, 
nd both may in their way be equally ex- 
llent. So with two actors playing Ham- 
or Othello, or Richelieu, or any other 
It is surely a narrow intellect 
hat can not see the good in various re- 
presentations, without confining itself to 
But. to 
vo back to our audiences, look at this.” 
He handed to me a book, handsomely 
nnd and with bread margins, through 
hich ran a ripple of old-faced type, evi- 


acter. 


is or the other artist’s reading. 


ntly the work of an author and a hand 


t strenethens the real friendliness | 


It was an artistic casket, in which was 
enshrined what looked like a missal bound 
in carved ivory and gold. It proved, how- 
ever, to be a beautifully bound book of 
poetic and other memorials of Charles the 
First, printed and illustrated by hand, 
With exquisite head and tail pieces in wa 
ter-colors, portraits, coats of arms, and 
vignettes, by Buckman, Castaing, Terrel, 
She, and Phillips. The work was ‘*im- 
printed for the author at London, 30th 
January, 1879,” and the title ran: ‘*To 
the Honor of Henry Irving: to cherish 
the Memory of Charles the First: these 
Thoughts, Gold of the Dead, are here de- 
voted.” As a work of art, the book is a 
treasure. The portraits of the Charleses 
and several of their generals are in the 
highest style of water-color painting, with 


| gold borders; and the initial letters and 


other embellishments are studies of the 


| e 
most finished and delicate eharacter 


craftsman who loved the memories both | 


of Caxton and his immediate sueeessors. 
It was entitled Notes on Louis XT. : with 
some Short Extracts from Commines’ 
Vemoirs, and was dated London, 1878 
printed for the author.” 

“That book,” said my host, ‘* was sent 
to me by a person I had then never seen 
nor heard of. 


[ wished to have a second copy of it, 


**Now these,” said their owner, return 
ing the volumes to the book-shelves over 
which the raven stretched its wings, ‘are 


| only two out of scores of proofs that au- 


diences are intellectually active, and that 
they find many ways of fixing their opin 


ions. These incidents of personal action 


| are evidences of the spirit of the whole, 


| 

It came to me anonymons- | 
| 
be found for some time. 


ind sent to the printer with the purpose | 


f obtaining it. He replied by telling me 


the work was not for sale, and referring | 


me to the author, whose address he sent to 
me. Tmade the application as requested; 
another copy was forwarded, and with it 
be near the house of the writer. ‘we 
ould be glad to see you.’ I called in 
due course, and found the author one of 
a most agreeable family. ‘ You will won- 
der,’ they said at parting, ‘why we wrote 
and compiled this book. It was simply 
for this reason: a publie eritic in a lead- 
ing journal had said, as nothing was real- 
ly known of the character, manners, and 
habits of Louis XI., an actor might take 
whatever liberties he pleased with the sub- 
ject. We prepared this little volume to put 
on record a refutation of the statement. a 
protest against it, and a tribute to your 
impersonation of the character.’ Here is 
another present that I received soon after- 
ward—one of the most beautiful works of 
its kind I ever remember to have seen.” 


L kindly intimation that if ever I should | 


|upon the stage; 


One night, in Flamlet, something was 
thrown upon thestage. It struck a lamp, 
and fell into the orchestra. It could not 
An inquiry was 
made about it by some person in the front, 
an aged woman, who was much concern- 
ed that I had not received it 
formed at the box-otlce. A sad-looking 
woman, evidently very poor, called the 
next day, and being informed that the 
trinket was found, expressed herself great- 
ly pleased. ‘TI often come to the gallery 
of the theatre,’ she said, ‘and I wanted 
Mr. Irving to have this family heirloom. 
I wanted him alone in this world to pos- 
This is the trinket, which I wear 
on my watch chain. The theatre was 
evidently a solace to that poor soul. She 
had probably some sorrow in her life; 
and there may have been a kind of com- 
fort in Hamlet, or me perhaps, possessing 
this little cross.” 

As he spoke, the actor's lithe fingers 
were busy at his watch chain, and he 
seemed to be questioning the secret. ro- 
mance of the trinket thrown to him from 
the gallery. 

‘*T don’t know why else she let it fall 
but strange impulses 


so I was in- 


sess it.’ 


r = 
| 
| 


sometimes take 
play, especially in tragedy.” 

The trinket about which he speculated 
so much is an old-fashioned gold cross. 
On two sides is engraved, ** Faith, Hope, 
and Charity” 


; on the front, “I believe in 


the forgiveness of sins”: and on the re 


verse, scorn to fear or change.” 

‘They said at the box-office,” went on 
the actor, musing, “that she was a poor 
mother who had lost her son”; and then, 


he 


subject of our 


rousing himself, 


the 


returned brightly to 
conversation, "JRE 
example,” he said, ‘of the generous sym 
pathy of audiences serves to point the 
moral of what I mean; and in every case 
the motive is the same, to show an earnest 
appreciation, and to encourage and give 
At Shetlield one 
grouse season, &@ man in the 


gallery threw a brace of birds upon the 


pleasure to the actor. 


night, in the 


rough note of thanks and 
compliments; and one of the pit audience 


stage, with a 
sent me rounda knife which he had made 
himself. You see, the people who do these 
things have nothing to gain; they are un- 
they judge 
and they are representa 
that great Public Opinion which 
makes or mars,and which in the end is 


always right. 


der no extraneous influence; 
for themselves; 
tive of 
When they are against 
you, it is hard at the time to be convinced 
Take 


I made my first success at the 


that you are wrong; but you are. 
St. We were to have opened 
with Hunted Down. We did not. Iwas 
cast for Doricourt in The Belles Strata- 
gem—a part which IT had never played be- 
fore, and which I thought did not suit me. 
I felt that this was the opinion of the au- 
The 
house appeared to be indifferent, and I be- | 
lieved that failure was conclusively stamp- 

ed upon my work, when suddenly, on my | 
exit after the mad scene, I was startled by | 
a burst of applause, and so great was the 
enthusiasm of the audience that I was | 
compelled to re-appear on the scene—a 
somewhat unusual thing, as you know, 
except on the operatic stage.” 

Andin America,” Lsaid, where scene 
calls are quite usual, and quite destructive 
of the illusion of the play, I think.” 

‘Just so, and you are right; and, by- 
the-way, I like our modern method of 
taking a call after an act on the scene | 
itself. But to proceed. I next played 


case. 


James's. 


dience soon after the play began. 


Hunted Down, and they liked me in that; | 
and when they do like, audiences are no | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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» hold of people sitting ata | 


niggards of their confessions of ple asul 
My next engagement was at the Queen 
Theatre, where I was successful. Thien | 
went to the Gayety, where I plaved ( he 
I followed at Drury Lane in / 
mosa, and nobody noticed me at all 

audiences literally paid no attention 
me. They didn’t like me; they treated 
me with simple indifference. They we 
not unkind —audiences never are exe 


a Lit 


when one does some ridiculous thine 
and they are only cold when they are } 
satisfied; but on the whole they are ¢ 
erous, Just, and true.” 

* Do you think you always underst 
the silence of an audience? T mean in this 
way: ona first night, forexample, | 
sometimes gone round to speak to an a 


or, and have been met with the rem; 
‘How cold the audience is!’ as if excessis 
quietness was indicative ef displeasur 
the idea being that when an audienc: 
really pleased, it always stamps its feet 
and clapsits hands. Ihave seen an a 
making his or her greatest success with 
an audience that manifested its delight | 
suppressing every attempt at applause 
*T know exactly what you mean, 
answered, recall a in poin 
There was such an absence of applaus 
on the first nieht of The Two Roses, whi 
[ was on the stage, that I could 1 
lieve my friends when they congratulated 
me on my success. But with experie 
one gets to understand the idiosynerasies 


case 


Lol 


and habits of audiences. You spoke ot 
the silence of some audiences. The most 
wonderful quiet and silence I have ever 


| experienced as an actor, a stillness that is 


profound, has been in those two great 
theatres, the one that was burned down 
at Glasgow, and the Standard, in London, 
during the court seene of The Bells.” 
Irving's 
face. 


is a singularly impressive 
He is one of those men who would 
arrest your attention and excite inquiry 
wherever you might meet him. 
other day, at the house of Mr. William 
Winter, on Staten Island, New York, | 
saw a portrait of Edwin Booth which re 
minded me much of Irving. Great actors 
have a physiognomy of their own, to 
sure, but the face of Booth in the picture 
had something in the eyes and expression 
of the mouth so much like Irving that at 
first sight it might have been taken for 
the English actor’s portrait. 


i [it 


I heard some 


gossip in New York about the two artists, 
which was unjust to Irving. 


It suggest 
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ost 


ed rivalry, and jealousy of Booth on his | 


‘* Here is a programme showing 
Hamlet underlined for the Lyeeum dur- 
ing October and November! That is the 

‘st note of the Englishman’s opposition.” 


part. 


| conduet as an example. 


rhe truth is, Hamlet was underlined for | 


the usual Lyceum morning performances 
before Mr. Booth’s opening part was an- 
nouneed. 
eune out, Irving at once withdrew the 
announcement of Hamlet, leaving the 
field clear and open to the stranger, in 
whose suecess Irving has shown real and 
practical pleasure. 
st leading artists of 
ipon and congratulate him. 


London to eall 
He made 
Mr. Booth a characteristic present of an 
interesting picture illustrating the play 
of Richelieu, and shortly afterward ar- 
ranged for his appearance at the Lyceum 
to alternate with himself the two leading 
parts in Othello. 

Genius is rarely without a sense of lu- 
mor. Mr. Irving has a broad apprecia 
tion of fun, though his own humor is 
subtle and deep down. This is never 
etter shown than in his Riehard IIT. 
and Louis XI. 
in his conversations; and when 


finer and more delicate motives of 


the action of the narrative, as if he were | 

| 
We 
dropped our main subject of audiences | 


He | 


dramatizing it, as he went along. 


presently to talk of other things. 
related to me a couple of stories of 


cone by. 
hurt his memory. 


‘One night,” said Irving, ‘** when I had 
been playing a new part, the old man said, 


while dressing me, ‘This is your master- | 
How do you think he had ar- | 


piece, Sir: 


rived at this opinion? He had seen no- 


thing of the piece, but he noticed that I | 


perspired more than usual. The poor 
fellow was given over to drink at last; so 


I told him we must part if he did not | 


mend his ways. ‘I wonder,’ I said to 


him, ‘that, for the sake of your wife and | 


children, you do not reform; besides, you 
look so ridiculous.’ Indeed, I never saw 


a sillier man when he was tipsy; and his | 


very name would set children laughing— 
itwas Doody. Well, in response to my 
appeal, with maudlin vanity and with 
tears in his eyes, he answered, ‘They 
make so much of me!’ It reminded me 


When the Princess’s manifesto | 


He was one of the | 


It now and then appears | 
he has | 
n aneedote to tell, he seems to develop 


a | 
“dresser” who was his servant in days | 
The poor man is dead now, | 
uid these incidents of his life will not | 


of Dean Ramsay's story of his 
parishioner, 


drunken 
The parson, vou remember, 
admonished the whiskey-drinking Seot, 
concluding his lecture by offering his own 
‘IT can go into 
the village and come home again with- 
out getting drunk.’ ‘Ah, minister, but 
I'm sae popular! was the fuddling parish- 
ioner’s apologetic reply.” 

A notable person in appearance, I said 
justnow. Let me sketeh the famous act- 
A tall, 
spare figure in a dark overcoat and gray- 
ish trousers, black neckerchief carelessly 
tied, a tall hat, rather broad at the brim. 
His hair is black and bushy, with a wave 


or as we leave his rooms together. 


in it on the verge of a curl, and sugges 
tions of gray at the temples and over the 
ears. Itisa pale, somewhat ascetic face, 
with bushy eyebrows, dark 
nose that her 

than strength, a thin upper lip, a mouth 
| opposed to all ideas of sensuousness, but 


dreamy eves, 


a indicates gentleness rat 


nervous and sensitive, a’strong jaw and 
chin, and a head inclined to droop a little, 

las is often the case with men of a studious 
habit. There is great individuality in the 
whole figure, and in the face a rare mo- 
bility which photography fails to eateh 
in all the efforts I have yet seen of Eng- 
lish artists. Though the popular idea is 
rather to associate tragedy with the face 
and manner of Irving, there is nothing 
sunnier than his smile. It lights up all 

his countenance, and reveals his soul in 
his eyes; but it is like the sunshine that 

bursts for a moment from a cloud, and 

disappears to leave the landscape again 
in shadows, fleeked here and there with 
| fleeting reminiscences of the sun. 

The management of the Lyceum Thea- 
tre has a moral and classic atmosphere of 
its own. <A change came over the house 
with the sueeess of The Bells. Charles 
IT. consummated it. You enter the thea- 
tre with feelings entirely different from 


those which take possession of you at any 
other house. 


It is as if the management 
inspired you with a special sense of its 
| responsibility to Art, and your own obli- 
gations to support its earnest endeavors. 
| Mr. Irving has intensified all this by a 
careful personal attention to every detail 
belonging to the conduct of his theatre. 
He has stamped his own individuality 
upon it. His influence is seen and felt 
on all hands. He has given the color of 
| his ambition to his officers and servants. 
| His object is to perfect the art of dramatic 


ih 

] 

: 
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representation, ani 
to which he 


mercial consideration 


There is no com- 
at when he 
is mounting a play, though his experi 


belongs. 


work 


ence is that neither expense nor pains are 
lost on the public 


When Mr. Irvine's is. discussed, 


art 


when his Hamlet or his Mathias, his Shy- 
lock or his Dei Franchis, is discussed, 
he should be regarded from a broader 


stand-point than that of the mere actor. 
He is entitled to be looked at as not only 
the central figure of the play, but as the 
motive power of the whole entertainment 
—the master who has set the story and 
grouped it, th 


e controlling genius of the 


moving picture, the source of the inspira 
tion of the D unter, the musician, the cos 


mer, andthe machinist, whose eombined 
efforts go to the realization of the actor 
manager's conception and plans. It 
acknowledged on all hands that Mr. 

more for dramatie art all 


round than any actor of our time, and it 


\ ing has done 


is open to serious question whether any 
Not 
in front of it, at 
the very entrance of lis theatre, is the dig- 
nified influence of lis management felt. 
Every department has for its head a man 
of experience and tact, and every person 
about the place, from the humblest mes- 
enger 


artist of any time has done as much. 
alone on the stage, but 


to the highest ollicer and actor, 
seems to carry about with him a certain 
pride of association with the management. 

Mr. Irving's dressing-room at the thea 
tre is a thorough business-like apartment, 
with at the same time evidences of the 
taste which obtains at his chambers. It 
is as unpretentious and yet in its way as 
remarkable as the man. See him sitting 
there at the dressing-table, where he is 
model to himself, 
self into the character he is sustaining. 
His own face is his canvas, his own per- 


where he converts him- 


son, for the time being, the lay figure | 


which he adorns. 
ble 


centre 


Tt is a large square ta- 

the corner of the room. In the 

a small old-fashioned mirror, 


in 
is 


he works; for therein is reflected the face 
which has to depict the passion and fear 


| there an engraving of Kean. 


of Mathias, the ecupidity of Richard, the | 


martyrdom of Charles, the grim vicious- 
ness of Dubosc, the implacable justice of 
the avenging Dei Franchi, and the touch- 
ing melancholy of Hamlet. As a mere 
matter of ‘*make-up,” his realizations of 
the historical pictures of Charles the First 


lelevate the profession | 


together,” 


| of a past : 
which is practically the easel upon which 
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an assortment of colors, paint pots, } 


| Mr. 


and Philip of Spain are the highest kin, 
of art. They belong to Vandyck and Vi 
lasquez, not only in their imitation of t] 

great masters, but in the sort of inspiratioy 
for character and color whieh moved thos: 
famous painters. See him sitting, I s 
the actor-artist at his easel. The righ 
his mirror may be called his palette; 


ders, and brushes; but in his hand, instes 
of the maul-stick, is the familiar ] 
foot—the actor's ** best friend” from 
earliest days of rouge and burned « 
To the left of the mirror lie letters 

and unopened, missives just brought 


the post, a jewel-box, and various ** pro 
perties” in the way of chains, lockets, o: 
buckles that belong to the part he is play 
ing He is talking to his stage-manavger, 
Mr. Loveday, or to his acting manager, 
Bram Stoker, or to some intinut 

friend, as he continues his work. You 
ean hear the action of the drama that 
is going on—a distant cheer, the clash of 
swords, a merry laugh, or a passing cho 
The ** call-boy” of the theatre loo 

in at intervals to report the progress of 
the piece up to the point where it is neces 
sary the leading artist should appear up 
t] 

t« 


rus. 


ie stage. Then, as if he is simply goi 


» see a friend who is waiting for him, 
Irving leaves his dressing-room, and 4 


are 


ma 
alone. There is no * pulling himself 


or 


“bracing up,” or putt 
on “tragic airs” as he goes. It is a plea 
sant ‘*Good-night,” or shall see you 
again,” that takes him out of his dressing 
room, and you ean tell when he is b 
fore the audience by the loud cheers tliat 
come rushing up the staircases from thie 
stage. While he is away, you look around 
the room. You find that the few pictures 
which decorate the walls are theatrical 
portraits. Here is an etching of Garrick’s 
head; there a water-color of Ellen Terry; 
here a study of Macready in Virginius; 
Interspersed 
among these things are framed play-bill 


re 
Lore 


and interesting autograph 
Near the dressing-table is a tall 
looking-glass, in front of it an easy-chair, 


letters. 


)over which are lying a collection of new 


draperies and costumes recently submit 
ted for the actor-manager’s approval. The 
room is warm with the gas that illumi 
nates it; the atmosphere delightful to the 
fancy that finds a special fascination be 
hind the foot-lights. 

A reflective writer, with the power to 


? 
| 
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y recall a past age and contrast it 
th the present, might find ample inspi- 

tion in the rooms to which Mr. Irving 
presently invites us. It is Saturday night. 
) 


habit to sup at the theatre, and in 


eneth enough to entertain a few guests, 
party of 
es a lively company of eight 
La carpeted stairease, 


nnetimes a snug three, some- 


or 


We descent cross the 


of the Corsican Brothers, ascend a wind 


. this last day in every acting week it is | 


| grace before meat, 


| 


of his two performances he finds | 
| discharged 


ten. | 


»upon the remains of the snow scene | 


ng stair, pass through an armory packed | 


th such a variety of weapons as to sug- 
cest the Tower of London, 
red into a spacious wainscoted apart 
ent, with a full set of polished ancient 
‘nor in each corner of it, an antique fire- 


“with the example of an old master | of the august assembly. 


ver the mantel, a high-backed settee in 
n aleove opposite the blind windows, the 

which are decorated with ancient 
les and jugs, and in the centre of the 
n an old oak dining-table, 


s of 


and are then | 


furnished | 


as he set it on his head to pronounce the 
which he intoned as 
reverently as if he had been in presence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury instead 
of a bevy of Steakers. Near him 
| John Richards, Recorder, whose of- 
fice in passing sentence on culprits was 
with piquaney effect. 
Captain Morris, the Laureate, occupied 
a distinguished it: also did Diek 
Wilson, a bit of a butt to 
the jokers, who were wont to extort from 
him some account of a Continental trip, 
where he prided himself on having or- 
dered ‘boulevard’ for his dinner, and 
un paysan (for faisan) to be roasted ; 
land last of all Lean reeall to mind, at the 
| bottom of the plenteous board sat the all- 
| important * Boots,’ 


Was 


SO 


the Secretary, 


the youngest member 
These associated 
as a sort of staff with a score of other gen- 
tlemen, all men of the world, men of in 
telleet and intelligence, well edueated,and 
of celebrity in various lines of life 
men, lawyers, 


noble- 
physicians and surgeons, 


for supper with white cloth, cut glass, | authofs, artists, newspaper editors, actors 


id silver, among which shine the famil- | 


‘beet root and tomato. 
‘This the old 
says our host : 
kitchen ; the 
apartments were lumber-rooms until 


was Beefsteak 


om, 


Classic lumber-rooms truly! In the 
story of the clubs no association is more 


famous than the Sublime Society of Beef- 


The late William Jerdan was the | ing, 
first to attempt anything like a concise | cookery 


Club | 
“beyond there is | 
members dined he re. | 


it is hardly possible to conceive any 
combination of various talent to be more 
efficient for the objeet sought than the 


Beefsteaks. 


The accommodation for their 
meetings was built, expressly for that end, 
behind be scenes of the Lyceum Theatre, 
by Mr. Walker Arnold; and, among 
other Set was a room with no day- 
light to intrude, and this was the dining- 
| room, with the old gridiron on the ceil- 
| over the centre of the table. The 
on which the good cheer of the 


etch of the club, and he wrote his remi- | company depended was carried on in what 


niscences thereof for me and The Gentle- 
mans Magazine a dozen years ago, in the 


popular modern days of that periodical. | 
Jerdan gave me an account of the elub in 
‘*The Presi- | 


the days when he visited it. 
dent,” he said—‘‘an absolute despot dur- 
ing his reign—sat at the head of the 


the 
1 


insignia of a silver gridiron on his 
veast: his head, when he was oracular, 


table | 
adorned with ribbon and badge, and with 


| may be called the kitchen, in full view of 


the chairman, and served through the op- 
posite wall, namely, a huge gridiron with 
bars as wide apart as the ** of small 
windows, handed hot and hot to the ex- 
pectant hungerers. There 
salads (mostly of beet root), porter, and 
port. The plates were never overloaded, 
but small cuts sufficed till almost satiated 
appetite perhaps called for one more from 


chess” 


were choice 


| 
| 


| 


was crowned with a feathery hat said to | the third cut in the rump itself, which his 


have been worn by Garrick in some gay 
part on the stage. He looked every ine h 
king. At the table on this occasion 
ve seated the Bishop, Samuel Arnold, 
the patriotie originator of English opera, 
and strenuous encourager of native mu- 
sical talent. He wore a mitre, 
have belonged to Cardinal Gregorio; 
be that as it might, 


said to | 
but | 
it became him well | nished with a fine modern cooking range) 


Grace of Norfolk, after many slices, prized 
las the grand essence of bullock!” 
| Othertimes, other manners. 

are still there. The gridiron is gone from 
pes ceiling, but the one through which 
| sliced bullock used to be handed ** hot and 
hot” to the nobility of blood and intellect 
remains. It and the kitchen (now fur- 
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are shut off from the dining-room, and 
neither porter nor port ever weighs down 
the spirits of Mr. Irving's guests. He often 
regales a few friends here after the play. 
The menu on these occasions would con 
trast as strangely with that of the old days 


as th 


guests and the subjects of their con 


versation and mirth. It is classie ground 
on which we tread, and the ghosts that 
rise before us are those of Sheridan, Per 


ry, Lord Erskine, Cam 


their boon companions. 


Hobhouse, and 
Should the not 
ies among Irving's friends be 
tioned, the list would be 


abilit men 
a fair challenge 
to the old Beefsteaks. I do not propose 
to deal with these giants of yesterday and 
to-day, but to contrast with Jerdan’s pic- 
ture a re ithered 
together on an invitation of only a few 
hours previously. On the left side of Ir 
ving sat one of his most 


cent guests 


supper of 


intimate friends, 
a famous London comedian; on the right, 
a well-known American tragedian, who 
had not yet plaved in London, opposite, 
at the other side of the cireular-ended 
table, sat a theatrical manager from Dub 
lin, and another of the sale profession 


from the English midlands; the other 


chairs were occupied by a famous trav- | 


eller, an American gentleman connected 


With literature and life-insurancee, a young | 


BY THE 


T would seem as if life were a tolerably 
easy thing to live, certain things being 


I 


taken for granted, as the possession of 


good name and family and fortune, of 
beauty and grace and courage, and the 
love of women, and all men’s good-will, 
of youth to boot, that last gift of the gods. 
And vet Penrose did not find it so. 
Perhaps he had had too much good | 
luck, and the sameness palled on him. 
Perhaps the one little touch was wanting | 
to set the amorphous particles into shape 
At 
any rate, he was far from being a content- 
ed man; longed for other things, a lar- 
ger way of life, adventure of some sort, a 
voyage to the north pole, the loss of all | 
his money—something to break the end- 
less chain of days. | 
It may be that if Barbara Seavern had 
been more gentle with him, that wanting 
touch would have been given to his erys- 
tal. But as Barbara had heard before 
he ever came to Beachiine some foolish | 


as the perfect crystal of happiness. 


WIN’ 


| to deny having made it—the last sort ot 
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gentleman belonging to English politi 
and fashionable society, the editor of a Liy 
erpool journal, a provincial playwright. 
and a north-country philanthropist. | 
repast began with oysters, and ran thro 

a few entrées and a steak, finishing with g 
rare old Stilton cheese. There wer 
rious salads, very dry sherry and Chi; 
pagne, a rich Burgundy, and, after 
The t 


discuss ( 


sodas and brandies and cigars. 
was ‘‘shop” from first to last 
of the artistic treatment of certain ¢ 
acters by actors of the day and of a pr 
vious age, anecdotes of the stage, the pos 
tion of the drama, its purpose and missi 
Every guest contributed his quota to t 
general talk, the host himself giving \ 
to the humor of the hour, and ehiutting 
of his career, his position, his hopes, his 
prospects, his ambition, in the frankes 
way. Neither the space at my dispos 
nor the custom of the place will per! 
of a revelation of this social dialogue: fo 
the founder of the feast has revived, with 
the restored 


Beefsteak rooms, the motto 


from Horace’s ** Epistles” (paraphrased | 


the old club Bishop), which is. still in 
seribed on the dining-room wall: 


no one bear bevond this threshold heuce, 
EUords uttered herve in friendly confKdence.’ 


TER’S MOON. 


speech fortune and 

power to bring him all he wanted, sh 
had no inclination to treat him with any 
gentleness she could avoid. And as, 0 
never told him of hearing 
such a speech, he never had the chance 


liis 


concerning 


course, she 


thing he would have said, by-the-way, 
valuing his fortune, as he did, only as an 
impediment to all enterprise. ‘* For you 
see,” he said once, in his engaging way, to 
Mrs. Seavern, who not having quite thi 
reserve of her daughter, had alluded to 
the matter of his accumulated inherit 
anee, is very unfortunate for me. | 
never shall do anything unless I throw 

all to the dogs, and then go after it. If | 
were only cast upon my own resources, | 
might discover what is on the dark sid 


of the moon. But as it is, with every 


: 
| thing made easy, one indolent day begets 


another. It is so comfortable here, wliy 
should I go to the moon?’ And Mrs 
Seavern told Barbara that young Penrose 


: 
— 


BY 


ida most peculiar and eccentric way of | 


talking, and she should be sorry to see 
} 


tiny one in whom she was interested car- | 
ing foran individual who talked of throw- | 


» his money to the dogs, and then going 


r it. But Barbara knew very well 


it these remarks meant from a lady | 


io wanted her to marry the minister 
» minister whom she did not care for, 
ind who did not care for her. 
Barbara had already sufficiently dis 
layed her own views the first time she 
Penrose. It was at Julia Palm 
“s garden party, in that delightful gar- 
n which ran down and almost wet its 
wing geraniums and turfy terraces in 


sea. She was very late, 


( not coming 
| sunset dyed the foam of the breakers to 


mson and gold, as beautiful herself as 
part of the beautiful scene, in her 


wn of white nuns’ veiling and the belt- | 


| Jaequeminot roses, with her clear pale 
cin, its darkness relieved only by the rich 
1 of the lips and the blackness of the 
hes of the great luminous eyes, with 
chiselled delicacy of feature, the abun- 
lance of night-black hair, and the radiance 
ismile that was not shed on everybody. 
drew her tall and slender figure to 
stately height from her courtesy as 
nrose was presented, and went on speak 
with the person beside her, without 
She 
ut that the first glance should say all 


ving him a second glance. 


ie had to say to this youth who thought 


s fortune could bring him all he wanted ; 
but as that glance rested on the superb 
athlete with 
bronze-brown eyes, the full sunshine of 
lis suddenly admiring gaze, and the lofty 


implicity of his expression, some answer- | 
involuntary glance shot across her | 


n faee, and if it were as instantly 
athed and hidden, he remembered it 
afterward, like the swift play of lightning 


s splendor into far recesses of the land- 


ape. For there are some things that 


‘ed only the electric instant for their | 


kindling, and love is one of them, and the 
ehad flashed from heart and soul in the 
first instant of that first glance. She 
iight be as icy as she pleased now; he 
had read her first thoughts of him, and he 
meant that they should be her last. 

But some things are more easily said 
than done. How was he to talk to her if 
she persisted in talking to some one else— 
the stupid fellow by her side, who was, 
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| tented himself by a heavy 


had | 


his yellow curls and | thrown over the gleaming shoulders by 


ons 
ous 


after all, Victor Brown, his own bosom- 
friend? How was he to dance with her 
when she told him she was not dancing, 
although had her 
Wornum a moment before ? 


he seen with young 
How could 
he ask any one to wander down the garden 
walks and out upon the beach sand who 
would not once glance his way? He con 
philosophical 
with Julia Palmer, and then 
sought out Mrs. Seavern, on the principle 


discussion 


| that if she was not the rose, she had lived 


near the rose. At length, and unexpect 


edly, however, fate favored him, when, 


as the whole party having stepped down 
to the sea line to look at the phosphores 
cence of the water, she strolled along far- 
ther than she knew with her engrossing 
companion, and all at once a great chance 
wave came hissing and rushing and roar 
ing in, and if a swift strong arm had not 
seized her and swepi her back and away, 
would have borne her out into the mid 
night deeps and the gulfs of death. Her 
engrossing companion had all he could do 
to take care of himself. As it 
safe, vet drenched to the skin, 
as Penrose was. 


was, she 
was safe 
As it was, there was one 
heart-beat when, for all her iey inditfer- 
ence, he held her clinging to his breast, 
her soft sweet face against his own in one 
passing second of that uncertainty between 
time and eternity. Sometimes a single 
heart-beat compasses eternity. The next 
instant a laugh, a flashing of great wet 
eves in the hght of the phosphorescent 
water, a flirt of the wet garments, a shaw] 
some careful wrap-carrier, a scampering, 
a vanishing, and the garden party was 
over for Penrose, who found it prudent 
and proper to vanish himself. 

What else could one do, after rescuing 
a lady from drowning, but call with Vie- 


| tor Brown and inquire for her health ? 
cross purplenight shadows, which throws | 


And what else could the lady do but re 
ceive the caller graciously when he stood 
before her in the quaint low rooms of her 
mother’s cottage, that only her taste re- 
deemed from the of their narrow 
means? Yet she seemed to him as any 
queen might seem in that low, vine-draped 
room, and all the wealth of the Indies 
would not have made her nobler 
view. 

“Do not speak of it,” he said, as she 
made acknowledgments of the service he 
had done her. ‘‘Thanks are tiresome 
things.” 


seal 


in his 


|| 
Mi 
to 
it 
| 


\ 


‘No, no,” he 


rather than not 


himself, and at 


live.” 


snatch me back 


claime 


‘Let us talk 


be here lon 


know—l 
* Perl 


said, freezingly. 


t] 


they had to go. 


mean nothing of 


this rather lit 


For, of course,” 


“Tt was duty 


‘Indeed,’ said 
with half the mind to ask him if he al 
ways talked in this singular manner to 
ladies he had seen but once before, but 
deciding it was hardly worth while. 


| suppose you 

many of them, she responded, retreating, 
with the slightest sting in her tone. 


answered, eagerly. 


one has done what one wou 


di 


interview, paused both in remembering 


ul 


which her face seemed turning to stone. 
fails to render it, one might as well die as 


from 
half laughing, and relenting. 

‘*You are very hard to please,” he ex- 
‘You are offended if I say it 
was duty, and equally offended if I lint 
that anything more powerful than duty 
of something else,” she 
said, bending her brows. 
¢? Do you know many peo 
ple?) Do you join the archery club 

‘Tt depends altogether upon one per 
son whether I stay a longer or a less time 


here; and as for archery, 


saved her the trouble, however. 

‘L see very well what you think,” he 
said. ‘* You think I have no business to 
speak in this way when I see you now but 
for the second time. 
t me tell you 


Maps I do not care to know,” she 


2 | 
‘* Very well, then, I won't tell you that 
time, nor the thou 
sand and second time, [ have seen you, nor 


lis is not the second 


that I had your photograph a year ago 


My photograpl 


il. 

‘Yes; [stole it at the photographer's,” 
said the shameless scamp, 
not been madly in love with that’—but 
just here Victor left Mrs. Seavern in the 
other room and came toward them, and | 
the sentence remained unfinished. 
ery man must have his Brown,” said Pen- 
rose, and presently others came in, and 


and he paused in 


inguagve for a second 


he added, directly, ** if 
duty demands one’s exertion, and one 


if there is any 
truth in old mythologies, I have had all I 
want of it,” he cried. 
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have occasion for so 


it 
‘noon and see them on the hall table 


the next morning, to call in the afte: 


where the servant had left them, it did 
not discomfort Penrose. He had known 


from the first that he had a citadel + 
storm, and he had thrown himself int 
the work with all his sappers and miners 
* Ah,” he said, for he had espied her eros 
ing the hall as the door opened, ‘is t] 
the way you treat poor Brown's basket 
If I send you one, will you be kinder ¢ 
it ?” 

“Mr. Brown! I thought 

‘*No matter what you thought. It 
what you did,” said the impudent Penros 


**that mieht hurt Brown.” 


‘**Tam sure [ have no wish to hurt Mr 


Brown,” said Barbara, and she stepped 


back, gathering a full handful of the lo: 
stemmed, dewy, fragrant things, and ¢] 
ing them under the long pin at her ly 
he said, when she had finished the op 
tion. ‘‘Jsent them; and you have don 


with them just what I hoped you would 


| He stopped, as she impulsively mad 


gesture as if she would have torn them 
away, but arrested herself as the first ) 


went whirling to the floor, Penrose 


eaucht it before it fell. ‘* Just what I 


| hoped you would,” he repeated. ‘* J sent 


them ; and you have worn a bunch 
them over your heart, and have given m 
back one of the happy buneh.” And | 
stepped backward, laughing and bi 


jand made off with his prize. And 


a moment Barbara was tempted to tak 

the whole basket and bid Jane throw 

them after him, perhaps it was the sight 

of the fragrant, innocent things, breathing 

their sweet breath in her faee, that hi 

dered, and instead made her lift and car 
] 


ry them up to her own room. And per 


| haps it was not. There are still some wo 


/} men in the world who are to be wooed as 


| their savage ancestresses were wooed. 


But Miss Barbara’s face was in no wise 


* | more genial when Penrose saw her on thi 


| next morning. She had passed wp thie 
| church aisle, and had just taken her sé 


in the pew, half behind the pillar, as she 
eaught sight of him. What should Pen 
rose do but smile and bow! Bow in 
church? Miss Seavern’s face was as im- 
passive as marble, the face of one who had 
never laid eyes on him before. Plainly, 
Penrose went so little to church, the ta! 

ing scamp, that he did not know the cus- 


If he sent her a huge basket of roses | toms. But when the chorister started o 


I never said that Brown sent them,” 


394 
But when 
tien, that made yo 
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ved 


4 old hymn tune which mothers have 
to their children of Sunday evenings 


lilo 


fy generations, he knew the custom of 
and it was many a day since the nar- | 


walls had echoed to such music as 


| 
en Penrose lifted up his voice and sang, 


a look like one rapt in his face, till 
old rafters rang with the 
eetness of that lofty tenor. 
If Miss Barbara could stand that un- 
vjoved, it was more than the parson him- 
‘could do. 


but she seated herself before the sec 


SOnOrouUus 


Possibly she did not try 


ond stanza had been sung, and gradually | 


lisappeared behind the big kindly pillar 


hat let no one look at her face if she did | 


{ choose. 
ie did not walk out of the church 
with quite so high and mighty an air, it 


ray be. as that with which she walked | 


vas beside her; it certainly was not Pen 
rose beside her. 
Palmer in the chureh-yard. Well, Julia 
Palmer was a very nice girl; but if he 


wanted the application of this morning's 


sermon to all the systems of philosophy | 
from Gaudama’s time to Mother Amn’s, he | 


vas in for it now, she said, as she loiter 


| on alone, for the minister had other | 


thoughts for Sunday, and had left her at 
the church-yard gate. 


Barbara took her time walking home | 


that June noon in her erisp blush mus- 


lins and creamy laces, coming the long | 
the shore would have 


way of the avenue 
been the shorter way, but nobody in 


Beachline walked on the shore on Sun- 
1 


It may have been the rose-colored | 


lining of her parasol that cast such a bloom 
on her face as she turned the corner to see 


Penrose leaning on their gate, and twirl- | 


ing a pink water-lily between his fingers. 
| suppose you wonder where I got ag 


le said, ‘‘ before summer itself has it. | 


Well, that is my secret, and likely to re- 
main so, as you refuse to ask.” 


*T would rather ask where you learn- | 


ed to sing,” she said. 


‘To sing 7’ he answered, not exactly | 
understanding, or supposing he had done 


anything unusual. 
Didn't you 


my cradle, I 
Taney, 


Avain, then, that familiar address, that | 
free and assured gaze, which was enough | 


to freeze a spring in the Sahara Desert. 
It froze the spring in her heart for that 
moment, at any rate. 

*T don’t know that it signifies to you, 


sphaps it was because the minister 


That was he with Julia | 


MOON. 


Mr. Penrose, where I learned to sing,” 
said. 

indeed!) Then why shoutd it sig 
nify to you where 7 learned, may I ask 
You began it.” and then he looked at ser 
again, and laughed likea ehild. ‘It does 
signify to me where you learned to sing, 
“How 
you learned to speak, even; where vou got 
that contour of the cheek, that glint of the 
eve, 


andall about you,” he exclaime d. 


‘Do you mean to say,” she said, turn 
ing full upon him, and her 
meeting above her eyes, ** that you are in 
love with me?” 

“It 


frowning brow and says it, 


blac k brow ~ 


isa bold man that looks at sueh a 
but I 
] have been in love 
with you this year and more,” said Pen 
rose. 

* And would you have dared tell me of 
it on so brief an acquaintance nak 


must 
stand by miv colors. 


she eried, 
“if you had not thought me a thing for 
sale, and to be bought with your money ? 
Let me pass, if you please ;” and she mo 
tioned him to stand aside 
through the gate. 

‘* Before Heaven,” eried Penrose, with 
the hot flush branding his face, ** L forgot 
[ had any money. And you—I should 
never have dreamed your mind could re 
And he 
bowed low, hat in hand, held open the 
cate for her to pass, turned on his heel, 
and went along the street with a step that 
seemed to her to ring like the clank of an 
| iron chain far off through the still Sab- 
bath noon. 

Fine work 


} 
she 


ceive so sordid a suspicion.” 


for Sunday!” said her mo- 
you are really 
eoing to carry on a flirtation with that 
young 


ther as she came in. 


millionaire, Barbara, take some 


than the most public one in town.” 
flash 
her answer, and the girl swept up the 
stairs to her room, and tore off the hat 
and feathers, and faced herself in the lit- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| other day than this, and some other place 


But a from Barbara’s eyes was 


tle mirror. ‘* You fool!” she eried, to the 
image looking back at her with great 
wide, shining, and excited eyes and blaz- 
| ing color—‘‘ oh, you fool!” And then she 
burst into tears, and fell on the lounge, 
And 
if her mother, who in the mean time held 
her pet Bible class of the beach laundress- 
thought anything about Barbara's ap- 
pearance when she saw her at a later part 
of the day, she took credit to herself for 


and lay there in a sobbing passion. 


) \\ 
| 
) ‘ 
id 
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havin it Barbara down with so 


or broug} 
easv a shot. It was not to be wondered 
at if this young lady was not entirely un 


derstood by her own mother, when it was 


so evident 


that she did not know herself. 
But her mother had an excellent oppor 
1 inity for acquaintance with her in the 
following week, in which she shut herself 
up in the house and garden, and saw no 
and if t 
worn to a thread in that week, it was not 
because the 


1e poor lady’s life was not 


alternations of Miss Barbara's 


moods from gloom to gayety, from tem 


per to tears and torturing bursts of re 
pentance were not enough to make COS 


samer of the stoutest nerves. 
»day when all the young peo 


ple and : 


ll the summer people of Beach 
| 


line had on the 


lands that 


trip to the wood 
] 


] 
Barbara stole al 


back way to the sea, and out upon the 
rocks, hiding herself in a fissure of the 
long ledax 
effectually alone, and sitting motionless 


that she might be still more 
as the stones about her, while the sunset 
paled to orange again, 
misty stars, before she no- 
ticed how high the tide was getting. It 
would soon her. She stirred, 
and pulled her little shawl together. 
Ves” 


“the wave will wet your feet presently.” 


shadows and 
be about 


said a dee p voice 


‘Ts it you?” she said, controlling the | 


quick start. 


1¢ 


s. I thought you were turning to 


You are I see, for your 
treatment of me on Sunday week.” 


stone. sorry, 

‘For my treatment of you!” she eried, 
turning on him suddenly in the darkness. 

you didn’t. Tealled you names. 
I said you were sordid. You think more 
of money than Ido. IT hate it and forget 
it. I would give it away if I could, but 
it’s bound like Satan fora thousand years. 
Besides, it’s a trust,” he said, gravely, 
*‘and IT have no choice but to administer 
itrightly. And then—and then,” he add- 
ed, hesitatingly, ‘‘you—you wouldn't 
marry me if L had none, and you know 

Certainly she knew it. She couldn't 
afford to marry without it. She loved 
all the luxuries of life; they were neces- 
saries to her. Her mother could be con- 
tented with poverty, and a cottage, and a 
penniless minister, and a bank account in 
heaven—not she. But yet, whether she 
loved all these things or not, she had 


one dow n the 


and died in purple | 


beside her, | 
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never meant to bargain otf herself, hep 
future, and her fate against them. 

“Tam not going to make you acknoy 
ledge it,” he said. ‘Nobody is to b! 
for having expensive tastes. State 
beauty are proper things to love, and ) 
love them.” 

** How do you know I do?” she exelaiy 
ed. **How do you know I am all this 
or that T would marry you, money or no 
money ¢ 


‘*Money! money! money!” he inter 
rupted. ‘‘Curse the stutf! How do J 
know you will marry me? Beeaus 


mean you shall.” He reached out, a 
caught her hand, and wrung it, and kiss 
ed it, and flung it away from him. ‘Ay 

[ have half the mind to say,” he eried 
standing up, and leaning in the darkness 
above her, ‘‘that if it can not be mine. 
shall not be another's: half the mind 
take you now in my arms, and slip do 
into these dark depths, and find death to 
wether.” 


| “het 


me alone!” 
dare to touch me!” 
stood up too. 


tide is in! 


she eried. Don’t 
She trembled, and 
“Oh,” she exclaimed, 
How 

‘Didn't you know it was in? TI was 
wondering how much longer you wet 
going to wait. 


[ suppose, of course, vy 
are meaning to wade ashore, as I am not 
to dare to touch you.” 

| But in the next instant he had her, and 
was trampling through the shallow w: 
ter, holding her close in his arms. 
was faint with a sort of horror; she was 
not used to these voleanie natures. What 
if he did as he said, and plunged with he: 
into these hollows on the left! 

Half a dozen steps, and he was upon the 
dry sand. There had not really been any 
danger; she could have gotten safely 
ashore herself at the risk of a wetting 
But he did not set her down just at once 

are faint,” he said; ‘you ar 
frightened. Rest, darling, rest here; a 
then he suddenly bent his head and kisse] 
her lips with a kiss that took her breath 
away. ‘‘Do as you please,” he said, as 
she slipped angrily from his grasp. ‘* Bu 
there is no one else that ever can have the 
first kiss of your lips.” 

** How bold, how bad, how terrible you 
are!” she cried. ‘* Do not let me ever see 
your face again.”” And she hurried up 
the shore. But his long strides kept be- 
side her. 


‘I know I am bold,” he said, ‘“‘or | 


- 

— 


should not dare think of winning you; | the close of 


| 
but Lam not bad, I am not terrible. I 


only love you, love you as I love my life.” 


‘No,” he said, ‘t you know better; and 
day will come when you W il] proclaim 
t publicly as a kiss ean do on these same 
nds.” But before he ended she had fled 
ay from him as fleet as a hare from the 
hounds. 
“What came over Penrose in such a 
wry?” said young Wornum, calling a 
lay or two later. 
l- 


SO SICK 


**T hear he said he was 
of all his summer plans that he 
should throw them up, and that he thought 
of telegraphing the geographical expedi 
tion to wait for himat No Man’s Land, and 
hoped they would not stop short of finish 
ug the story of A. Gordon Pym, that Poe 
failed to do Vhat in the world is this ? 
Miss Seavern fainting? Has been ill all 
What a stupid brute, not to have 
seen it, and to have staid here talking 
nothings, and being wished in Jericho!” 
And so young Wornum went; and Mrs. 
Seavern told Barbara she always knew 


7 
Quy 


she would get her death mooning down 

the sea alone in the chilly evenings, 
and plunged into her element of hot flan 
nels and eamphor and Dover-powders, 
and if Barbara had not been half ill al 
ready, would certainly have made her so 
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| them. 
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the third day of the winter's 
storm, which had blown away at last in a 


| wild sunset, and a moon letting out weird 
And I hate you she eried. IT hate 


brilliance from the edges of the flying 


; scud, Victor and young Wornum came 


hurrying in with word of a wreck off the 
Point. They had lightened many a lone 
ly hour for her in those dreary months, 
and now brought Julia along to urge Bar- 
bara’s coming down to the beach with 
She needed no other urging, how- 


ever, than her sense of a fatal nec SSitVv 


of sparing herself no pang that she had 


if he had 


why should she shrink 


Penrose to suffer, and 
W reck, 


caused 
sutfered 
from seeing one ? 

The storm had been 
turning to rain, and the world was a clit- 
tering wonder of sleet and jee in the daz- 
zle of the moon. Wrapped in her cloak, 
Barbara hastened along with the rest, the 
booming of the minute-cun seeming no 
more than the plunge and beat of her 
heart. 


a wild ons 


Suddenly they turned the curve 


of the shore, and came out where they 


could see the broken brig lifted high on 
the rocks and sands, a and cruel 
mass, her spars and rigging feathered with 
the foam of the great wave that crept and 
reared and plunged over it in a cold whirl 


dark 


of splendor. 


But it was a white wraith of the beauti- | 


ful Barbara that used to go creeping down 


octial gales had piled with sea-weed and 


“Oh, how beautiful!” eried Julia. 
“How horrible!” quavered Barbara. 
“Sit here, Julia,” said Vietor. ‘* Wor- 


}num and I must go down there and see 
the shore among the rocks that the equi | 


he drift of wreeks, when a month or so | 


had passed, and from which not all her 
mother’s reproaches could keep her away 
in storm and calm. ‘‘I have drowned 
him,” she used to say to herself. And she 
went along with a vague expectancy of 
seeing a dead face look up at her through 
any breaking wave. One night of the 
Indian summer she thought she saw his 
figure moving down the garden alleys 
beneath her window, and checked herself 


what is to be done.” And so they waited, 
while Barbara wondered why this one 
wreck of all she had known in the twenty 
winters of her life should make her thrill 
and tremble the others had. 


as never 


Had there not been castaways on this bit 


of coast in every month of every year? 
Had she not seen scores of times this far- 


| off thronging of the towns-folk, this tlash- 


ing of rockets and shooting of life-lines, 


this slow passing of hammock-netted peo- 


in her sudden outery; and at another | 


time she was as sure it was his voice she 
heard singing ‘‘ Rio verde” up the beach. 
fhe reality of the thing disturbed her, 


| itnow stab her with a new pain ? 


ple over the taut cable, this plunging of 
crates and planks and spars in the plun- 
ging surf?) Why should each feature of 
At last 


| she could endure it no more, but threw 


lest her brain were in danger, and Mrs. | 
Seavern herself saw enough to make her | 


so tender that Barbara wondered why so | 


dear a thing as a mother’s love were not, | 


after all, enough. 
It seemed, however, only like a verifica- 
tion of all her forebodings when, late a 


herself down on the sand, still ribbed by 
the ice of the old foam ridges, and hid her 
face from the sight of it all. 

Steps came up the beach; some one 
paused and spoke with Julia, who, full of 
excitement, paced up and down the sand. 
‘It was a Mediterranean brig, that had 
stood by to save a wreck only a fortnight 


nd 
at (he 
he 
| 
nd 
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since herse 


to No Man’s L 


had several members going 


ind to join the geographi 


eal expedition on board now, all that had 
been saved, at least.” Barbara’s heart 
stood still All that had been saved, at 
least Some were gone, then Hle owas 
Weak as sh ilreadyv was, she 
turned ith a deadly sickness, and the 
world and consciousness were just going 
out to her when a strange music of 
voices seemed ringing in her ears; she felt 
as if a pair of nearms had eaught her 


up und i lor kiss upon her lips had 
broucht her back to li She rose upon 
1 

ner elbo rAZI INE eagerly over sand and 
sea, as if her glanees were messengers sent 
| \ 


ier word of the wreck: 


abroad to and 


presently she was on her feet, and running 
swiftly down the sands, her cloak strean 
ind her. 

i¢ Wornum w 
when she 


ne out beh 
You iS beside her: and 
stopped for breath, he put the 


her hand, just as the clouds 


tripped away and let the moon out, broad 
and full, over the black waters lashing | 
themselves to foam, and for one moment 
sh \ l saw that arm wound in the 


ratlins, that white face looking’ out 


and th the giant 
and rearing on, shak 


over 


he angry ircves 


en 


Wave Came roarin 


ing its gray plumes above it in the moon 


light. There was a erash of thunder, 
The wreck was gone; the place was bare 
and waste. 

Barbara threw down the @lass, and ran | 
on. ‘Somebody must save him,” she was 


erving. alive a moment sinee, 


Somebody must swim out and help him 
in He is strong, but he is not as strong 
as the sea.” 


But all the time that she was running | 


and erying, the wind tearing the words 


from her lips, so that she seemed to make 


no sound, and was desperate at her impo- 
tence, the people on the beach and in the | 


surf were working. And as she came on, 
breathless, some one rose from the little 
throne about him, staggered a moment, 
rallying the strength left from the wrestle 
with the waters, and moved toward her. 

‘“Are you safe?” eried, wildly. 
‘‘Oh, are you alive? Have you come 
back to me?’ And her arms were about 
him, and she had kissed him there be 
fore the people, innocent of a thought of 
them. 

you,” he whispered—‘‘T told 
you the time would come when you would 
proclaim it publicly. I have almost paid 


Sire 


old 


for that kiss with my life, but, oh, 1 


ny d 
| ling, I hold it cheap at any price.” 
And Penrose did not tell her fora. 


and a day that he had been a membe) 
no geographical expedition at all, but of 
that he had ney ! 
wreck, but had been 
soing out to its rescue, 
had been in hiding in Beachline 
time, 


conspiracy instead 
caped from tl 


of those 


Perhaps he never told his mot 
in-law at all. 


| 


| IN BEHALF OF CRIME. 
pees was a time when it was ] 
that inasmuch as women are not me 
and girls are not boys, the edueati 
what used to ealled the weaker s: 
should differ in many respeets from th 
lof the other sex. We have learned bet: 
late Although as yet it 
been found impossible to correct the 1 
take which nature made when she s 
ed two different patterns on which to: 
struct men and we have | 
taught that neither law noreustom shi 
take cognizance of sex, 
vote and hold office; they should pm 
the same studies and follow the sami 


| fessions as men. 


} 
be 


of Vears, 


women, 


1 
Yomen shi 


The sacraments s! 
| be administered by female priests, in s 


of St. Paul’s narrow-minded views 
obsolete theories as to the beauty o! 

| manly modesty should not prevent t 
appearance and hearty recognition of t] 
feminine political boss.” In the « 
posite colleges of the West where b 
and girls study ancient languages 

| modern flirtation together, and in the lib 
eral medical schools where young me: 
can practice dissection in the refi 
presence of young women, we have fur 
nished to the once weaker sex many 
|the advantages which we formerly 

| served for our boys; but there is still on 
| just complaint which the friends of { 
| male equality ean make. Boys are pro 
vided with a literature which is of ines 
mable value in moulding their youtlf 
minds, while girls are still restricted toa 
weak and unsatisfactory mental diet, but 
| little if any better than that which was 
| provided for their mothers. 

The old-fashioned stories which the un 
happy boys of the last generation read 
| have been succeeded by the manly and 
fascinating criminal novel. In the old 
| story-books it was assumed that truthful 
| ness, honesty, and obedience to parents 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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virtues, and that the Christian reli 
mb Was not wholly devoid of merit. If 
se views were not directly taught in 
juvenile literature of our fathers. at 
vents they were never directly or in 
tly attacked. Boys could learn no 
from their story books except pre 
us platitudes nothing that 
ay practical use, or that te 


was 
nded to de 
and brilliant traits. 
made of the 
nd half-dime novels of the eriminal 
all our 
In these 
ful stories new forms of profanity 


lop in them manly 


ch complaint can be 


now read by 


which 


ther openly or secret 


are 


ang are taught in the most effective 

The pleasures of burglary and 
ty robbery, the manliness of gam 
and the 
lying are set forth in what is 


heroism of 


nd fighting, 
y vouthful readers as elowinge 
nce; While the erea 


t truths that all 
ifs are tyrants, that all religious peo 
‘are hypocrites, and t] 


rs and teachers is obedience to the 


disobedience 


ler instincts of juvenile nature, are sed 
taught. these de 

all that ismantly and lawless in our 
and that ean 
e of immense service to them 


Such stories as 


teach them lessons 


b 


hatever eriminal career they may 


are a few old-fashioned people 

nounce the new juvenile literature 
insparing terms; but that nearly all fa 
They 


iow that their boys are reading novels 


rs ipprove of it is self evide nt. 


trative of the excell hee of erime, but 
lev make no effort to suppress that sort 
literature, as they certainly would do 
lthey disapprove of it. Nothing would 
simpler than to drive those novels out 
All that it would be neces 
todo would be to ** Boyeott” the news 


rs who keep them for sale, The truth 


"existence, 


heir boys read, or that they have no 
ut to find with Jack 
Boy Burglars. It that 


ean not be 


spectable gentlemen who dislike crime, | 
fanity, and vulgarity willfully refuse | 


wv What their boys are reading, or 
hope that by some happy chance 

ding will do them no harm. 
obviously unfair that our boys 
should have literary and criminal advan- 
tages which our girls have not. There 
re no criminal story-books written ex- 
.usively for girls, There are, it is true, 


ly is that fathers either do not care | 


Taurkaway and | 


many thoroughly silly and admirably vap 
id novels designed for young women, but 
there are no books expressly intended to 
instruct our litth 
garity. This she 
delay. There 


cirls in crime and vul 


should be an end of 


be remedied w ithout 
this 
unfair discrimination in favor of boys. 
We must stories that will instruct 


girls in the art of picking pockets and the 


have 


science of shop lifting. Girls need to be 
taught bad Jane 


quite as much ; 


age and vulgar slang 
sb VS, The exploits of 
Sallie, the Young Burglar Vueen, and of 
The Girl Murderess 
Street, 


of Tue nthe 
need to be celebrated with as much 
care as those of Imaginary boy pirate sand 
boy murderers, The clearest and most 
lessons in practical vice and vyil- 


lainy could be taught by an able and con 


forcible 


scientious writer who should eloquently 
picture the career of a finely depraved 
cirl, He could deseribe the noble way in 
Which the hi Sallie 
to humilis 
mands of 


refused 
herself by obt \ ing the 


ch -spirited 
ite com 
e 
her parents or the wishes of her 
school - teachers, | 
ih SHE amuses 


fearlessness wi 


self at cheap theatres and jovial balls at 
| late hours of the night, 
nieal parents would have 


ferred to force her to submit to the degra- 


when her tvran 
heartlessly pv 


dation of bed. The 
] 


reader would follow t 


fascinated young 

ie footsteps of Sal 

lie as she stole money from her father 

and clothes from her brother, and began 

to lead a free and independent life in the 
of a railw: 

with the help of her lover, a bold brake 


disguise itv newsboy. and as 


man, She bound and gagged the express 


man and robbed the safe. How the youth- 


heart would beat in contemplating 
| Sallie 


| glars, and in the very act of breaking into 


as the queen of a band of bur 


her depraved father’s house, and upbraid- 


| ing him for his cruelty in sending her to 


Sunday-school, the objectionable old gen- 
tleman being firmly held by an athletie 
robber, so that Sallie could upbraid him 
Without interruption, while others of the 
The 
force of Sallie's picture sque oaths, the hu- 
mor of her delicious slang, and the reck- 
less daring with which she defied all laws, 
human and divine, could not fail to awak- 
en the enthusiasm of any intelligent girl 
reader, 

Equally useful would be the story of 
The Girl Murderess of Twenty-seventh 
Street. The rare beauty of the youthful 


robber band carried off the silver! 
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| 
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Arabella would contrast forcibly with the 
revolting countenance of her father—a 
habitual and open minister of the Gospel. 
Her brave determination to run away with 
a fascinating gambler whom her bigoted 
father disliked would awaken the girlish 
sympathies of the reader, and the latter 
would be thrilled by a des¢ ription of the 
beautiful dresses whieh Arabella’s sueces 
sive love rs lavished upon her, and of the 
careless and happy life which she led in 
her elegant Twenty-seventh-street home. 
Into this abode of happiness and vice the 


demoniac father, bent upon drageing his | 


daughter back to his virtuous and loath 
some home, would some day intrude him 


{ 


self, and the outraged girl in a moment of 


frenzy would shoot the atrocious author of 
her existence. Delightful as this exciting 
chapter would be, the trial of the noble 
cirl, and her enthusiastie acquittal by a hu 


mane jury, would be equally interesting, | 


and the cirl reader would close the book 


happy to find that Arabella had returned | 


to her joyous mode of life, and filled with 
determination to earn silk dresses and 
Champagne suppers by following the ex 


aimple of the beautiful girl murderess. 


If we do not object to the books which | 


teach our boys that murder and brigand 


age are praiseworthy, we can not object | 


to stories designe d to teach our girls that 
theft, and arson, and panel-robbery, and 
other branches of criminal industry, are 
the noblest exploits in which they ean 
engage, 


our little girls of twelve or fourteen | 
years of age are shamefully ignorant in | 
comparison with boys of the same age. | 
While the latter have become familiar | 
with every variety of crime, there are | 
many popular and profitable crimes of the | 
very existence of which the former have | 


never dreamed. At an age 
earry pistols, and are ready to organize 


bands of juvenile robbers, girls are in 


when beys 


many cases actually unable to swear the 
simplest oaths, or to tell the easiest false- 
hoods. Is it not our duty to give our girls 
the same educational advantages which 
their brothers possess, and to fit them to 
lead earnest and industrious criminal 
lives? The obvious way in which to ac 
complish this is to promote the publica- 
tion and free sale of a series of cheap sto- 


es, entitled, let us say, ‘* The Girl's Dime 


ri 
Library of Viee and Crime.” 


It must be confessed that were stories 


of this sort to be sold on the news stands, 


there would be an indignation manif 
ed by narrow-minded and bigoted par 
that would be alarming to ney 
of weak nerves, It would be Si 
there was a deliberate atte mpt to cor 


unspeakable outrage to instruct {} 
‘ements of erime, and to 


dealers for selling criminal novels to 


step, would have no serious fault 
were the work of soul poisoning ext 
to their daughters, 


In the absence of such stories | 


uid 


innocent young girls, and that. it 


iq) 


them an admiration for impurity and 


But this would be merely a tempora 
pression of conventional prejudice, 
would see the inconsisteney of ela 
that girls should be kept ignorant of ey 
while boys should be instructed in it. 
thers who find no fault with the m 
| dealers who sell criminal] novels to | 
could not consistently denounce 4 


They would soon view the matter wit] 
same lazy indifference that they now 
| when they buy their morning paper 
a stand where their boys buy their 1 


It is too much to expect that parents 

care nothing for their boys’ souls shi 
long cling to the pretense that thes 
| for the souls of their girls. The men 
could banish criminal novels in a dat 
refusing to buy newspapers or magi: 
from any news stand where the bu: 

of poisoning their boys is carried on, } 
who refuse to take this simple and 


THE SOLO. 


I Gaze on the blazoned windows, 
The columns ashy and cold, 
The fretted groinings and arches 
The ceiling of azure and gold. 


’ 


The organ shudders and mutters . 
Like a monster dying in pain; 
The chorus has wailed its parting, 
Lamenting, repenting in vain, 

Then out of the sadness rises 
An angel whose wings are furl 
You lift vour voice in the solo, 
And I fly from a stricken world. 
I traverse the shining oceans 
Where melody rims the skies, 
And I pass the islands of glory, 
And the headlands of Paradise. 
You bear me, I care not whither, 
So long as I hear you sing, 
For toil and grief are forgotten, 
And life is a heavenly thing. 


The musie ends, and I shiver, 


For my soul has returned to earth, 


And the silence falls like a sorrow 


Which blanches the face of mirth. 


he 
an 
em 
eX 
4 
to find 
tended 
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is perhaps thought that the work of 
improvement in Mexico is to be etfeet- 
by foreigners entirely, the Mexican re- 
uning passive, and allowing everything 
be done for him. 


The view is support 
d by the extent to which the business of 
e country already is seen to be in the 

The bankers and 
English. 
and “‘faney goods.” 
rench and Italians keep the hotels and 
estaurants. 


iands of foreigners. 


nanufaecturers are Germans 


mtrol hardware 
The Spaniards have grocer 
es and pawn-shops, and deal in the pro 
cts of the country. They have a some 
iat Jewish reputation for thrift. They 
we enterprising, too, as administrators of 
wiendas, often marrying the proprietors’ 
laughters, and possessing themselves in 
their own right of the properties to whieh 
they were accredited as agents. Whether 
| be due to this rivalry in shrewdness or 
of, it is worth noting that there are very 
vy Jews in Mexico. Finally, the Ameri 
aus build their railroads for them. 
Mexican proper is a retailer in a small 
ty, an employe, or, if rich, draws his 
evenues from his haciendas—whieh in 
iany cases he never sees—where his mon- 
y is made for him. These on 
‘normous seale. The chief part of the 
Vor. LXIV.—No. 381.—26 


are 


A 


The | 


an | 


THE POOR 


ND POLITICAL MEXICO, 


land of the country is comprised in great 
on which the live in 
semi-serfdom. Small farms are scarcely 
For his fine hacienda in the 
State of Oaxaca ex-President Diaz paid 
over a million of dollars 


estates, peasants 


known. 


> and this is not 
the most valuable, since there is another 
on which the appliances alone cost a mill 
ion. But the revenues of Mexican pro 
prietors have been heretofore devoted to 
the purchase of more real estate, loaned 
out at Interest, or at any rate ‘salted 
down” in such a way as to be of no avail 
in setting the wheels of industry in mo- 
tion. 

Before adopting the conventional con- 
clusion, however, that this state of things 
is due to inferiority of race or to ener- 
vating climate, considerations of impor 
tance on the other side present themselves, 
Notably the revolutionary condition of the 
country, which until a very recent date 
has subjected the citizen who had ven 
tured to place his property beyond his im 
mediate recall to the risk of a thousand 
embarrassments from one or another of 


the contending parties. Sueh immuni 
ties and advantages as were enjoved were 
for foreigners alone, under the protection 


of their diplomatic representatives. The 
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of fortune, 
Which classes have been created either too 


traditional inequalities by 
abject at one extreme or too leisurely cir 
cumstanced at the other to greatly aspire, 


ties of travel and communi 


and the ditlieul 
cation with foreign parts experienced by 
the small middle class, from the bosom of 
Which financial ambition so often springs, 


are other influences of a repressive sort. 


The climate of the central 


Mexico at 


Ol 


table-land 


least is not enervating. One 


must put his ideas of climate as depending 
upon degrees of latitude aside, and compre 
hend that here it is a 


matter of more or 


less eley ation above the sea 


two 


al 


Mexicans are met with who, under 


the stimulus of the new feeling of SeCUPItN 


have embarked their capital boldly. have 


fire, and 
skill The 


ways of the capital—a 


plenty of irons in thi appear to 


handle them with street rail 


} 


and 
are under Mexican Man 


verv extensive 
excellent syste 
agement. They are suecessful in mining 
It wa the 
great Real del Monte Company 


only when Interests of 


had formerly been 
Into Mexican 


presidency of Senor Landero 


thy 


ca, which 


passed hands 


ther of present secretary of State, 
they bee 
I shoul 


the 
ropean ¢ 


backwar Ines 


native mc 


for gain ut f | hvysieal 


Ccirt 


traced 


stances like a 
of the 
to the Mexi 


Vast hierog) hic ver the face 
land, may 
ean problem as it i the lack of trans 
portation 

But, and 


northern energy may object: ** How long 


the zealous advoeate of rac 


is it since we had no railroads ourselves 7 
And vet we a very pretty 
pass of civilization without them.” 


had arrived at 


Mexico not only had not railways, but 
no rivers, and searcely even ports. It 
would be recalled that it was waterways 
that made the prosperity of nations before 
the age of steam It is hardly credible 
the completeness of the deprivations to 
Which this so interesting country has been 
hitherto subjected. The wonder is, to one 
milder word 


travel 


observing the horrors—no 


itly expresses it—of the diligence 


slowness of the jour 
at a foot pace, bv beasts of 
not that so little has been done. 


so very much. Populous cities of a 
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beautiful construction dot the land 
the trail to Acapuleo—a mule path 
in the popular expression Is only 

no de pajaros (a road for birds 

out even wagon-roads of any kind 
up 
Ieuala, the scene of the Emperor 


Crown some charming tow) 
famous prockunation, and Chilpanzi 
Which, it seems to me, the Anglo-S 
race under the circumstances would 
er have originated 

such a 


trade in 


naturally have their peculiar condit 


Commerce and 


There is, in the first place, a con 


i} 


tariff!, construed quite often, in the et 


to prevent the chronic bane of s) ie 
With an unreasonable seve ritv. The 
form of a package is punished wit 
Americans shi 
warned not to let a new-born ent 


and confiseations, 
for a promising market hurry then 
consignments without a thoroucl 
As 


in the count 


standing of the premises. 


fing in undertakings 


American who had tried it 
the new-comer should m 

denee there for six months or 

acquaint himself with the peopl 
customs, and somewhat with the 
he touche a this 
Better 


terloeutor 


belore 


MAKE 


who was 
then \ 
Without doing anything 
Without going so far 


cast “and il] 

as this 
tance of a preliminary acquaintances 
not be too stroncly insisted upon 
creat inertia of customs and wavs of | 
ing at things so ditferent from our o 

to be appreciated more and more as 
woes On. 

The most promising openings at pres 
would seem to be, for persons of capil { 
manufactures to work up the raw mat: 
rial with which the country abounds int 
supplies. 
crease with the growth of transportati 
Labor is cheap. The 
with little inventive but sufficient im 
tive talent, make excellent mill liand 
twenty-five and thirty-seven cents a d 
and 


These opportunities will 


facilities. peons 


have no trades-unions nor. stri 


There is little as yet that persons of sn 
means can undertake. Toward an it 
migration to engage in agriculture, 
government has taken but its first 2 
mentary steps, and the path is beset v 


difficulties. 
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COMMERCIAL, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL MEXICO 


THE GREAT SPANISH 


The opinion may be accepted that 
Mexico is the most difficult COUNTY to 
lo business in in theeivilized world. A 


customer four or five hundred miles 


on the best roads, is five or six days 
distant 


a journey, too, in preparing 
for which it is not long since the pas 
senger made his will 


The merehant 
friendly as well as commercial 
relations with He is 
more or less his banker at the same time, 
not for the profit, but because it is expect 
ed of him. 


his customer 


If he does not offer aeeommo- 
dations, some other house will. Credits 
are long, and it is not expected that in- 

rest will be charged on often quite lib- 
eral overlaps of time. 

Payment is made in the bulky silver 

irrency of the country: and this is sent 
in large sums by the guarded convoys, 
the conductas, which converge upon the 
capital four times a year, in the months. 
namely, of January, April, August, and 
November. 


There are no banks of issue 


except two in the city of Mexico—one a 


private establishment, the other the na 
tional pawn-shop, the Monte de Piedad. 
These put out bills to a small amount, 
which are only receivable at dis 
The visitor becomes 
early acquainted, to his sorrow, with the 
Mexican ‘dollar of the fathers.” 
of them weigh a solid pound. 


short 
tances from town 


Sixteen 
It is obvi 
ously impossible to carry even a moderate 
quantity of this money concealed, or to 
carry itat all with comfort. The unavoid 
able exhibition of it, held in laps, chink 


ing in valises, standing in sacks. and pour 
ed out in prodigious streams at the banks 
and commercial houses, is one of the fea- 
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tures of life whose con 


rom Zacatecas 


northernmost 


+ 


‘ 
(vuadalajara, 
nites With that 1 


tingent 
at Queretaro, is the point 
from whieh money Is dispatched by CO 
ducta to Mi XICO A 
her 


portion even from 
is dispatched to San Francisco by the 
port of San Blas, just as a part of that of 
Zacatecas goes to Tampico through San 
Luis Potosi. The country north of San 
Luis to the east ships its funds to Mata 
The payments of Durango are 
divided between Matamoras and Mazatlan ; 
while Puebla, Oaxaca 


south find their 


and the rest of the 
natural outlet in Vera 
Cruz. 

The importance of the conducta in these 
latest times is diminished by the growing 
safety of the transport of money by pri 
vate hands. Its davs are numbered, too, 
through the progress of the railways, which 
are nearing exactly the central cluster of 
cities in which it has its origin. 
now it 


Even 
no longer comes into town, but 
takes the train at the first feasible point, 
Huehuetoca, site of the famous Spanish 


cut for the drainage of the valley—the 
greatest enterprise of the kind in the 


world—through which the Central road 
has laid its tracks 

Its place as a picturesque show, more 
easily accessible, is taken at present by 
the weekly conductas of the pay depart 
The 
most striking of these is that of the Palm 
er and Sullivan (national) road, which is 
pushing forward to connect with the Den 
ver and Rio Grande system at Laredo. 
This is the pioneer line in the new era of 
railroad building. 


ments of the railroads themselves. 


Its history is a record 
of pluck and perseverance for years most 
creditable to its projectors, and its notable 
suecess has made much of what has fol 
The great feeder it is 
constructing, to the port of Manzanillo by 
way of Guadalajara and Colima, is only 
second in importance to the main line it 
self Most of the typical difficulties of 
the country are presented in a brief space 
One 
passes the foundation of no less than sev- 
enteen to be thrown 
across a single stream, the Rio Hondo, in 
a distance of two miles and a half. 


lowed possible 


at the very beginning of its course. 


bridges necessary 


Over this rugged route starts out every 
Saturday morning, from the well-appoint 
ed office in the capital, a money train, to 
pay off the army of hands. 
some twenty miles 


It proceeds 
or half the distance 
to the important city of Toluea, which in 
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its turn is another centre 


the 


ito 


up 


fastnesses of mountains, grad 
diminished by the leaving off of por 
at their respective stations. The tr 
of them. en 


each, say, twenty-five hundred dolla: 


mules, ten or twelve 
silver, tied in bags upon their pac] 
dles, are placed in the centre. \ 


the soldiers known as Rurales 


ficient foree organized by Portirio Di 
the better protection of the rural dis 

takes the van. <A 
the mozos (native servants) of the 
pany, hardly less effectively 
bring up the rear. 


numerous retit 
equip 
The pavinasters 
perhaps a contractor, and a young « 
neer or two going back to their post 
well mounted, and in their lone bo 
with revolvers on hip have a handso 
semi-military air. 
harrancas. 


We ride up amon: 
Prickly-pear is the pring 
vegetation. In places the ground is b 
ed, voleanic, divided by 
seams. 


an intinit 
The white tents of the engi: 
dot the valleys. Gangs of the cotto: 
peous are seen at a distanee dely it 
road-bed into the mountain-side or 
in the gulehes, like some strange 
of white imsects. 


spe 


The whole expedition wears a 
military, and at the same time un-1 
We might be a 
returned from a foray of a couple of 


teenth-century, air. 


The Rurales have s 
thing in their cut, the buff leather jac 
crossed by wide sword-belts, and 
gray felt hats, of the troopers of C 
well. Each has a rifle in 
the saddle-bow, and a gray and sea 
blanket strapped behind him. Not! 
could be more spirited or delightful s 


dred vears ago. 


its holste 


color than a couple of these costumes, « 
mounted beside a caetus-tree, or thi 
out, as they often are, against the 
wall of distant mountains, as the « 
eade winds over the high rolling barr 
On the harness of some of the mules 
the prevailing taste for decoration, 
embroidered in red and blue their names 
or that of the hacienda, as Santa Lu 
to which they have belonged. It is 
derstood that an individual with a © 
son handkerchief around the back of 
head, under his silver-bordered sombre! 
claims to be titular cacique of San Bart: 
to by virtue of descent from the ancient 
chiefs. He precedes us—is employed by 
the company to look out for plots and 
ambuseades in advance. When we have 
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considers the dangerous 


what he 
its—these are venerally In the neigh 
ood of elevations, Whence the intend 
f a long 


and 


bandit could spy the road for 


+} 
tance in both directions, here 


there are convenient ravines on ei 
side for coneealment and cseape—he 
ins the troop, and makes the burden 


his conversation the propriety of his 
iaving more salary for his arduous du 
ties. No molestation has ever yet been 
itfered these caravans, and there is hard 
L\ likely to be. From a considerable ex 
perience in remote parts of Mexico, Tam 
satisfied that, however prudent ample pre 


cautions may be in exceptional cases like 
this, the ordinary traveller has little if 
uy more danger of robbery to apprehend 


than at home. Impressions commonly 
entertained on this subject are greatly ex 
urgerated. 

At the pay stations we breast our way 
through erowds of the peons so thick that 
the horses can hardly be prevented from 
They have nar- 


trampling upon them. 
row foreheads, bristling black hair, star- 
wild and undecided 
mouths. Their money is jingled expedi- 
tiously out into the shabby straw som- 
breros they deferentially hold in waiting, 
through a pay window. 


ing eves, large 
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new supply of funds. 
about, 


of in the 


the enticing 


sort of barrack 


Venders of 


$05 


small articles reap advantage from the 


In the adobe huts 
women, in the dark blue, Egyptian 


Costume we have seen examples 


city. doa flourishing business in 
beverage of pulque 
ations the 


At these st 


engine ers lead 


life. There are beds, 


“NOT HERE FOR HIS HEALTH 


dinine-table, a safe: and outside a store 


house of picks, shovels, and barrows. 
Whether here, in their construction car, 
or the tents, they extend to the stranger a 
cheery hospitality. They are hearty, ro- 
bust fellows, for the most part, ‘* not here 
for their health,” as their saying is, who 
have seen service in many climes, and 
whose company is both amusing and in- 
structive. 

Shops and shopping, of the upper sort, 


} 
> 
ange: 
“ay 
‘ a 
‘ } 
: ( 


‘S NEW M 


in Mexico fo Krench or Kuropeat tra 
ditions more than American Fanceit 

titles « ( rwav are d in 
stead of a manic \ dryv-goods store 
is “The Surprise,” Spring-Time 

Explosion a jey eller’s Pearl” 
or Emerald a shoe store, ** The Azure 
Boot ind The Foot of Venus rhe 
WiIndOWSs are taste fully draped, anda large 
force of clerks is seen shoulder to shoul 
der within. These clerks are more de 


mocratic in their manners than Amer 
icans would venture to be They shake 
hands with their patrons if they have en 
joyed a slight previous acquaintance, and 
inquire after the health of Miss Lolita and 
Miss Soledad There are those of super 
or social position among them, however, 
some who are met with at the balls of the 
Guatemala Minister, for instance. The 
explanation may perhaps be found in the 
limited choice of occupations open, which 
leaves to many who desire to work no 
more important places. 

Until of late it has not been etiquette 
for ladies of standing to shop except from 
their carriages —a_ considerable part of 
the shopping, as for furniture and other 
household coods, is still condueted by the 
men of the family — just as it was not 
etiquette for ladies to be seen walking in 
the streets. The change in both these re 
Spects is ascribed to the horse ears. The 
point of ceremony, it appears, was found- 
ed somewhat upon the difficulty of get- 
ting about. The American touch appears 
in the streets with increasing frequency, 
in signs of dealers in arms, sewing-ma 
chines, and other of our useful inven- 
tions, and of the insurance companies, a 
novel idea, to which the Mexicans seem 
to take with much readiness. The prin- 
cipal shopping hours are from four to six 
o'clock in the afternoon. From one till 
three, or even four, little isdone. There is 
a general stoppage of affairs for dinner. 
It is but a short time since that interest- 
ing person, the commercial traveller, has 
been known in the country. The profits 
of favorably situated houses, in the ab- 
sence of keen competition, have been very 
large, and methods of doing business in 
some istances corre sponding ly loose, 
The Mexican merchant does not neces- 
sarily go into a fine ealeulation of the 
proportionate value of each detail of a for- 
eign invoice, but lumps” the profit he 
thinks he ought to receive on the whole. 
Some articles, in consequence, can be 
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bought at less than their real valu 


compensation, are exorbit 


It is the smaller trade howeve) 


that most removed from metropolita 
luences, that is thi gayest and mos 
tertalining as a Spectac it How ? 


1 } 
pieturesq le scenes does one 


bn! Each population has its own mat 


day, not to interfere with anv other 


stone flags of the plaza or the m 
houses, which are plentiful and well } 
are hidden under a complication of fruits 
erains, cocoa sacks and mats, striped Dian 
kets and rebozos, sprawling brown limbs 
embroidered bodices and kirtle Ss, 

With an excessive ly thiek, richly colored 
rug. <A grade above this is the Paria 
as at Puebla, a bazar of small she ps. in 
which goods, sales-people, and customers 


are all to be put upon the canvas with the 
most vivid hues. The leading merceria 
(dry-goods shop) of the same important city 
of Puebla, called ** The City of Mexico,” a 
bit of which I hastily transfer to my 
sketch-book, has a facade entirely in 
glazed tiles upon an unglazed ground of 
red, with allegorical figures larger than 
life between the pilasters as part of the 
pattern. 

With all that vet remains to be do: 
there are certainly some reasons for self 
complacency, even from the American 
point of view. Edueation is provided for 
in amanner that awakens admiration and 
surprise. The primary schools, strane 
lv, are the least looked after, but the pu 
pils who come up through these with a 
disposition to go farther have an array of 
advantages at the capital superior to any 


| thing in the United States. The govern 


ment maintains a national school of en 
gineering, law, medicine, agriculture, me 
chanie arts, and trades (for both sexes), a 
conservatory of music, an academy of fine 
arts, library (now being placed in a new 
edifice that New York well might envy 

museum, institutions for the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, the insane, for orphans, 
young criminals; and a long list besides 
of the usual charities of enlightened com 
munities. These are open without mon 
ey and without price to all, and there a 

even funds to provide board, lodging, and 
pocket-money to students from a distance: 

selected on certain easy conditions. The 
students in agriculture pass some monthis 
of the year at the haciendas to observ: 
different crops and climates. The grad 


they 
ther in a 
ady anced 
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AND DECORATED 
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FRONT. 


uates of the Arts and Measures go out 
into the world prepared to make their 
Way in it as carpenters, photographers, 
electroplaters, ete. The neat uniforms 
of the pupils of the blind institute should 
be seen; the noble building erected in 
the last century for the School of Mines; 
the beautifully clean, wide corridors, 
sunny class-rooms, embroidery-rooms, 
dormitories, and drawing-rooms of the 
Viscaynas, the national college for girls ; 
the areades and charming central gar- 
dens of the National Preparatory School 


of the professions for young men. 


M4 | 
= 


There is a fountain among the tropical 
foliage of this garden When L[ visited it 
there was a voung lion, ** Chacho,” of the 
country. in a eage at one side, who plave d 
with a ball and with the voung fellows 
the latter not differing very greatly in as 
pect from under-graduates of Yale or Har 
vard preparing their recitations there 


books are studied in the 


The principal text 
original French or English, as the ease 
may be, in which they are apt to be writ 
ten, and the recitations conducted in the 
same languages; so that, what is so rare 
With us, students emerge from these schools 
already very tolerable linguists. Are all 
other nations brighter than our own in 
this matter of languages 7? Or is it only 
that we have lacked the stimulus of profit, 
in intercourse with foreigners, to make 
their acquisition a necessity 

These institutions are housed for the 
most part in the vast ancient convents, 
Which, since the sequestration of church 
property in the war called of the Reform, 
furnish ample quarters to whatever is in 
need of them, from barracks to hospitals, 
post - offices, prisons, railway stations, 
foundries, and cotton mills. In the same 
way, each State of the republic has its free 
college, though, judging from that of the 
State of Hidalgo, which Tsaw at Pachuea, 
vhere the internal arrangements were in 
a very filthy condition, all do not follow 
as Closely as they might the example of 
the capital. In the department of jails 
there is a deficiency. As at present ar 
ranged, they can present but moderate ter 
rors to evil-doers, The really fine pent 
tentiary at Guadalajara is the only one 
in Which modern ideas of penal discipline 
are followed. There is by law no death 
penalty. The number of the most nefa 
rious criminals is kept down by semi-offi 
cial lynehings—as the shooting of certain 
kinds of offenders on capture —into which 
nobody ever inquires, and by transporta 
tion to Yucatan; but there still remain 
suflicient to make one look with uneasi 
ness on the slightness of the means of re 
straint employed, The bolts and bars are 
only lattices of wood much more often 
than iron At the great central prison of 
Belen, where some two thousand persons 
are confined, it seemed to me that a very 
large part of them were more comfortable 
than they could have been at their own 
squalid homes. They make a strange 


spectacle indeed as one looks down upon 
them in large courts, of what again has 
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once been an old convent. where 


ages, and for sentences of all durat 


they eat, sleep, and work at various 
occupations together. Noattempt is 


to prevent their communicating 


another, or staring about They 
wood air, light, and food, and ar } 
part of their earnings. They take 
slestas at noon, play at cheekers, gos 
and even bathe luxuriously in a ce) 
tank. 

The liberality toward education is 
more creditable since the condition of 
Mexican treasury is notoriously not fh 
ishing. A yearly deficit is a more 
mon circumstance than a surplus 
should not wish to be understood as 
ing that the same thine is best fo 
where private enterprise is so much 1 
efficacious, and the proportion of edu 
persons to the mass so much greater 
here the expenses named appear to hy 
carded as along the essentials, and 
tended to, whatever else suffers. It is 
more ereditable, Loo, since the heads 
vovernment do not indulge themsely: 
expensive surroundings. The Ame 
legislator, who is not himself without 
lordly colonnades, his black walnut 
Russia leather, would look with conten 
upon the threadbare carpets in the roo 
of cabinet ministers. The chamber of 
Senate is a modest, narrow little hal! 
the Deputies sit in a shabby place. in 
other part of the town, which was o 
the Theatre Iturbide. 

The museum of Aztee antiquities is 
of the extent or informing characte) 
might have been expected, and is und 
stupid, obstructive management. — It 
ereatest charm is an arrangement of so 
of the larger fragments, particular] 
great sacrificial stone from the ane 
temple of the war god, ina court-vard ¢ 
den where the light strikes upon tly 
with beautiful effects. 

The school of fine arts, on the oth 
hand, the Academy of San Carlos, pre} 
ing to celebrate this vear with a spec 
exhibition the one-hundredth annivers 
rv of its foundation, produces, both in t 
character of its collections and the mu 
ners and high order of abilities of its « 
recting professors, a very different in 
p ‘eSSION. We enter calleries whose se! 
timent carries us back at once to those ¢ 
Europe. It might be again the Louvre 
or the Uffizi. They used bitumen as 
pigment in those times, and in its darken 
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it has left only isolated hghts upon 
es and bits of drapery to glimmer out 

sometimes almost midmeht gloom. 
s an artificial taste, no doubt, as for 
es and caviare, but one likes it all the 
ie When it is acquired. 

Phe walls recall particularly perhaps 
se of the galleries at Bologna in the 
formly liberal scale of the works dis 
ved. With such models before them, 

ere is no reason why the students of the 
we should fall into a niggling and pet 
stvle. As a matter of fact, they do 

They are excellent in’ bold, large 
imposition and the rendering of grand 
ideas, Which, rather than color, is their 


e able to equal a portfolio of drawings 
sees as some of the products of their 


rinightly exercise, they are certainly 


ere not at allapproached by those of the 
nize competition of the students at the 
British Royal Academy as [ saw them in 


the first vear of the presidency of Sir |is in burnt sienna, and these two hues, 


Frederick Leighton. This devotion to 

rve academical ideas, to the fortunes of 
Orestes, Regulus, and Belisarius, it is 
true, is a source of weakness rather than 
strength from the money point of view. 
The market of the time is for a domestic, 
genre, realistic art, and not for great 
ideas. The market for art of any kind in 
Mexico is extremely small. There are no 
vovernment commissions further than an 
occasional portrait, and enlightened pa: 
trons hardly exist. There are no pic- 
tures of consequence in the best Mexican 
houses. The abundance of talent in this 
direction receives little encouragement. 
Many a bright genius is forced to paint- 
iv his inventions on the walls of pulque 

ops, and finally to quit the profession 
entirely for lack of support. 

lhe general visitor to the works of the 


earlier Mexican school will be prepared to | 


enjoy them rather for the genuine artistic 
qualities than for interest in the subjects. 
‘he subjects are, for the most part, se- 
erely religious, in consonance with the 
eas of the wealthy convents, almost tlie 
je patrons of art at the time, for which 
ey were originally painted. The series 
resented is in a declining order of merit 
ironologically. The earliest Mexican 
asters are the best. They came from 
irope, contemporaries of Murillo, Ri 
bera, the Caracci, trained in all the per- 
fections of the splendid Renaissance pe- 


riod at its best. and left here works which 
do it no discredit Mexico was a hundred 
vears old already, and it was high time, 
when the first flowering of art began, 
under the hand of Baltazar Echave, some 
What after the vear 1600. There is a ro 
mantic tradition that it was his wife who 
taught him to paint instead of the Euro 
pean asters 

The genius of this early school is very 
decorative. It is marked by refinement 
of sentiment, and by breadth and vigor 
They delight in rich stutfs, and the pat 
terns upon them, the glitter of plate, fill 
up all portions of their canvases sym 


|} metrically, and color with a subdued har 
rong point. If our New York schools | 


mony. | reeall particularly a St. Ilde 
fonso, by one Luis Juarez, as an exqui 
site work. The saint, in a rich damask 


| mantle, at a praying desk, and by a nail 
in the habit of doing so. And they | 


studded carven chair, both draped with a 
cover of the same color, is receiving from 
angels the paraphernalia of the rank of 
bishop. The mantle of the nearest angel 


relieved by cool whites, are repeated 
throughout. The group of six heads be 
low is composed in a perspective ellipse 
of small inclination. In the air is the 
Virgin, with that bevy of fluttering an 
gels that take the place of clouds in land 
seape in this kind of composition. The 
minor heads, though painted chiefly from 
the same model, all convey sweetness and 
intelligence. Arteaga has a noble St 
Thomas; Jose Juarez, a quaint pair of 
child martyrs, Saints Justo and Pastor, 


| who trudge along hand in hand in front 


like a couple of little burgomaster’s chil 
dren, while the scenes of their martyrdom 
are shown in the background, and angels 
rain down single pinks, roses white and 
red, and forget-me-nots upon them. A 
younger Baltazar Echave, Juan and Nico 
las Rodriguez, and some others, are of al 
most equal excellence. 

A new period begins with Ibarra and 
Cabrera—of whom the latter is very much 
the better—at the end of the same centu 
ry. They are without the same distine- 
tion. Their figures have a bourgeois 
touch, as it were. They aim at being pie 
torial instead of decorative. The erude 
red and blue garments with which we are 
monotonously familiar in religious art 
have come in; and the draperies, without 
medieval patterns now, are in smooth 
large folds, apparently made up out of 
their heads. The foreign gallery boasts 
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many excellent works ot ‘hool of Mu 
Murillo, Ri 


Vinei, Ten 


bnerres, with 


the s« 


riiio, and an origi ich of 


no, Leonardo da 
probable 
norandts 
hibition is he ld, and acol 
lection has be ormed of works of merit. 
the A 


to illustrate the 


purehased Dy nV at these times, 


i 
modern Mexici hn school. 


tradition still prevails Lo 
large extent, though the subjects are now 
taken from the Seriptures instead of the 


Bollandists—Hagar and Ishmael, the good 
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The works of the most recent 


under the able direction of Seftor 
Pina, a pupil of Gleyre, are much 
The subj cts, too, are more 


and Ari 


the slay Ing 


Bacchus 
Atala : 
sons of Niobe by Apollo (it as 


There are 


he death of 


and te) 
was the clang of his silver bow” 


school-day, Homeric line, 


dainty Cupid poisoning a flower, by 
ranza; an equally charming fisher 
by Gutierrez; and the like. 
artists have had the advantage of st 


Some 


“DEATH OF ATALA.” 


Samaritan, the Hebrews ‘by the waters | 


of Babylon,” Noah receiving the olive 
branch in the ark. Ishould find the gen 
eral fault of an overdelicacy and smooth 
ness in the painting, while the design re- 
mains excellent, and furthermore a lack 
of realism. These voyagers in the ark 
have not experienced the woes of a uni 
versal deluge, and the shepherds in the 
sun have the complexion of Lady Vere 
de Vere. Rebull, who studied at Rome 
in the sehool of Overbeck, repeats here 
the ethereal dove-colors, violets, and lem- 
on-vyellows seen in the modern decora 
tions in the Vatican. 


abroad also, it is true; but the strongest 
of them all, Felix Parra, who is now e1 
joving a grand prize of Rome in cons 
quence, produced his great canvas—tlie 
good friar Las Casas protecting the Az 
tees from the slaughter of the Spaniards 
a work in sentiment, drawing, and hat 
monious color worthy to hang in any ¢ 
hibition in the world—before he had see: 
any country but his own. Few as yet 
have followed the powerful lead set the 
by Velasco, the preceptor in landsca} 
He is a master of distance. His favo 
ite theme is the curious, sienna-colo 
ed, voleanie Valley of Mexico, which | 


4 


‘“LAS CASAS PROTECTING THE AZTECS.” 


graphically realizes. 
is corresponding ability. 
tures, there are some few of the ancient 
school in the houses of one or two ama- 
teurs at the capital, and at Puebla, and 
scarcely possible to be seen, from their | 


In sculpture there | 
For other pie- 


positions—in the cathedrals of the same 
places. They need not be looked for in 
the churches. The greater part of those 
that once existed have been sacked from 
the country by foreign hands. 

There is not the same improvement to 
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be got from Mexican literature as from 


Mexican art, but it is by no means with 
out interest Indeed, T have found it of 
very great interest, both for its entire noy 
eltv and as an aid to knowing what the 


people think and feel 


They are started upon slight 
provocation, as easily disappear, and at 
tain, rule, 


The journals are 
NUMerOUS 


as a a cireulation of but a few 
It isthought that the Wonitor 


hundreds. 
Republicano, far the most important, 
have thousand. 
The problem of existence for many of 
them would be insoluble if they did not 
receive government aid, which is extend 


ed 


observed 


mas from six to eight 


without objection, so far as IT have 
to the greater part of those 
managed with any ability. The system 
of subventions to the press was begun by 
our old friend in history the irrepressible 
Santa Anna. It has been continued ever 
the of governments 
which could not afford to have anything 


since by weakness 


more than the trutlr told about them. 
[It is an encouraging sign, however, that 
the Monitor is not a subventioned or- 


gan, and yet speaks its mind temperately 


and without apparent malice. There is 
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dividual egotistic and vulgar.” He 
besides the hotel, our establishment « 
The Hu 
East rivers are two arms of the 
which freeze in winter. Even the 
mense quantity of ice ecolleeted from 
ensconced in warehouses for the sum 
does not suffice for the city’s demand: 
There is an abundance of poetical { 
itv, and with i¢ not a few sparks of si 


a Boarding (el Boarding). 
and 


thing more. In the Lyra Meaicr 
Prieto isa poet of oeeasions—the un 
ing of statues and the like—and sine 


steam and the telegraph; Carpio finds 
spiration in Biblical themes like Bels} 
and Pharaoh; Altimirano in dither 
times of the day, and bees and pop; 

making very tolerable descriptions of 
artificial flavor in the manner of Hor 

but with no particular thoughtfuln 
Cuenea, De Castro, Zaragoza, Gust 
Baz, however, have charming conceits 
a pensive cast, and touches of limpid » 


ty of deseription. Gustave Baz, broodi 


| in the bare winter on some incurable so. 


probably no very etlicacious law of libel, | 


since extreme violence of language is 
often indulged in by the periodicals in 
their controversies with each other, and 
toward individuals outside. The duel, 
which still survives, is somewhat of a cor- 


rective upon this. The newspaper is about 


row, foresees the Joyous return of syn 

But in that very return, in the new ) 
pling of the brooks, and melodious so: 
of the birds, his sadness by contrast is 


| be increased. ‘*Then most will br 
| forth my grief. Then heaviest will 
zephyrs be laden with my sighs.” Za 


| goza, In his 


| swallows. 


such a one in appearance and contents, 


including the daily section of a serial sto 
ry, as is found in Paris. 

Actual literature as such is poorly paid. 
The reading public is small; a thousand 
copies is a good edition for a popular book, 
The chief contemporary literary lights, 
however, are found, quite asa rule, not of 
the shy, scholastic sort, but possessing tal 
ents in oratory and political affairs, and 
taking posts in the houses of Congress and 
as cabinet ministers. General Riva Pala- 
cio, Juan Mateos, Prieto. Paz, Altimirano, 
Justo Sierra, Peza, are Deputies; Payno, 
of legation at 
these are the native writers 


Senator; Cuellar, secretary 
Washington 
Whose works are more frequently in the 
hands of the public than any others, 
Prieto, who is chiefly poet, has written a 
book of travels in the United States. It 
light order, with only the 
conventional of reflections. He 
finds that with us *‘ the totality |/o colee- 


is of a very 


most 


** Armonias, compares pass 
ing illusions to the flying away of 
The swallows return with the 
spring, but ‘‘the illusions, the swallo 
of the heart, return, alas! never.” 

But the gem of the collection is a so 


| net by a certain young poet, Acuna, w! 


proved his sincerity by taking his own 
life shortly after it was written. In 

the charming ideals of a young man ot 
fine nature, and the unendurableness 0! 


ia great disappointed affection are ex 
| pressed with a vividness which has rar 


ly if ever been equalled elsewhere. Hi 
addresses one who had been his betrothe: 
upon finding her, on his return from an 


| absence, married to another who had been 


tivo| is grand and admirable, but the in- | you. 


his friend. 

‘Well, then,” he says, ‘‘T have to 
vou that I love you still; that I wors! 
you with all my being.... I understa 
that your kisses are never to be mu 
that into vour dear eves I am neve 
look. ...Sometimes I think to sink y: 
into oblivion, to hate you.... But, alas 
how vain it is! my soul will not forget 
What will you, then, that I should 


= 


O piece of my life! what will vou 


I should do with such a heart 7 
figure to vourself how beautiful might 
been the hours of such an existence, 
ourney thus together! 
This was my hope. 
that to the 
dream has 


how en 


neing suc 
ded the impassable gulf 
topens between us, fare 
| for the last time, love 
my loves, ight of my 
kness, perfume of my 
mwers, My poet's hopes, 
vouth—farewell!” 
[If one were to select the 
dominant trait in Mexi- 
n character as displayed 
n contemporary fiction, it 
would be a rampant patri 
Juan Ma- 
eos and Riva Pa- 
iio have made 
a popular success 


olism. 


MEXICAN COURTSHIP 


ith a curious class of bulky novels—to 
all them so—devoted to incidents of the 
var against the French, of which numbers 
of the characters are living persons, to be 
met with actually walking about. The 
Hill of Las Campatias, and The Sun of 
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May. by the former, and Calvary and 
Tabor, by the latter, are merely more or 
all and ex 
ecution of Maximilian, Zaragoza’s defense 


less authentie accounts of the 


of Puebla, and the 
campaign of the 
Army of the Centre 
thinly disguised. 
Their favorable re 
ception may be ae 
counted for, per 
haps, by the lack of 
newspaper reports 
at the time, so that 
the information, 
though of doings 
so recent, has still 
for many the value 
Mate- 

os is ferociously and 
quite exclusively patriotic. Riva 
Palacio avails himself elsewhere 


of novelty. 


of some of the picturesque life 
under Though 
of the sensational school, he 
has really foreible passages 
and unhackneyed incidents that 
enchain the attention of the 


the viceroys. 


reader. 

The novelists are very didae- 
tic. They are always sugar- 
coating something to make it 
taste better than in native 
form. <A series called Episodt- 
os Nacionales carries this to its 
most unpleasant extreme. Un- 

der the very filmiest form of personal ae- 
tion individuals are got together to tell 
one another what was done at this or that 
battle of the war of Independence. 

The descendants of the old Spanish 
titles of the Independence are 
much There are persons 
pointed out to you who by right should 
be marquises and counts. It appears 
that Lerdo, spoken of as probably the 
President of the best intellect the coun 
try has ever had, who was expelled in 


its 


before 


esteemed. 


2 WA 
PEE, 
| 
| 
‘ 
} 
“a 
== 
> 


the last revolution of Portirio Diaz, in 
Was society,” but the adminis 
trative heads of atfairs since have not 
been. Such being the ease, there are few 


and 1 fan informal charae 


hese o 


ter, for fear of giving offense. Nor does 
the official class give entertainments of 
any kind. Social gayveties, as we under 
stand them, can hardly be said to exist. 
It isonly on tl neutral soil of the houses 


of tl 


plac 


foreign amilnisters that they take 
had the 
fortune to be at the capital during the last 
Visit 


with some satisfaction, — | 
General Grant, and to see a 
celal movement which, by 


sO 
veneral testi 
mony, was quite phenomenal. There was, 
among the rest, a fashionable wedding, at 
tended by the President and all his cab 
inet. The “* reception” and banquet took 
place of an evening on the oceasion of the 
signing the civil contract, and the reli 
gious ceremony at church the next day. 
The interior arcaded courts, wreathed with 
flowers, lend themselves quite palatially 
to festivities. 

The the young Mexican 
ladies, kept apart as they are from the 
other sex, and made love to chiefly on 
their balconies in good old-fashioned ro- 
mantic style, are not so different from 
those of our own as might be expected. 
Their dancing is not easy. The favorite 
step is the danza—a waltz so slow as hard- 
ly to be a dance at all, which is chiefly an 
excuse for conversation. 


manners of 


In general J 
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the e 
that those of the lower classes ar 
nitely better, and of the upper nor 
POM not so considerate, and based 
real kindliness of heart ours 
American will make of the Mexica: 
sume reproach as of most of the J, 


should say of the manners of 


as 


race elsewhere, of a certain slipperin 

k of appreciation of the Importan 
adherence to his A 

sand things are politely promised 


lac 
strict word 
which the promiser has no intention 
often no ability, of performing 

The administrative power of the « 
try.as has been said, is in very democ: 
hands It is a reign of rude force 
places of prominence are held by sel{ 
men of low beginnings. President G 
es, Who, it must be said, appears to 
mnaking a wise and dignified use « 
office, promoting all public improyveni 
and reconciling factions, was a pi 
soldier. 


Porfirio Diaz, his predeces 
thre 


deus ex machina, the man on li 
back, the sphinx of the present si 
aspirant, it is known, for the Presid 


chair again when it becomes vacant 
another. It is said by carping « 
that there will be no more revolut 


M. 


GONZALES. 

| 

| because all the revolutionists have 
| themselves places in power. Witho 
| joining in this caustic view, it is certa 
that the chances of revolution are dimi 
ished by the progress of the railroads 
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ich furnish work to the floating thou 
ids who might otherwise be enlisted 
der the banners of discontented chiefs, 
| will be further diminished by the op 
tunity their completion will afford of 
ising troops at points of risings. 


A 
“a bad roverhment 
It 

ally the case that in the revolution of 
viirio Diaz many people joined him in 
c could not be pro 
ied by the legitimate authority. The 
iitry Is savoring the little-known lux 
Such 


There is a weariness of fighting 


is current that 
etter than a good revolution.” 


Ing? 


IS 
ust because they 


of peace witha positive gusto 
nt items as the following are of daily 
irrence in the papers: ** Michoacan. 
rding to the Official Journal of that 
ite, public peace reigns in the districts 
Huetamo, Pascuaro, Zinapecuaro, Za 
i, Puruandiro, Uruapam, Ario, Apat 
Zitacuaro, and Maravatio.” A 
‘begins to grow, too, of what foreign 


ran, 


tions might be disposed to do in the 
of taking things into their own hands 

case the new enterprises in the country, 

their citizens or subjects, should be left 

rev to spoilers 

Still there 

The 


It is by nomeans purely through 


are great administrative 


USES civil service is notoriously 
rrupt. 

sentiment of patriotism and desire for 

public good that the liberal railway 
mcessions have been secured. There 
opportunities for galling oppressions 
both State and federal 


ile—most ominous and certain source of 


vovernments, 


AN 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Sick, am I sick of a jealous dread’... 

\ wounded thing with a rancorous ery,. . 

Sick, sick to the heart of life,am I... . 

Jealousy, down! cut off from the mind 

lhe bitter springs of anger and fear,... 

With the evil tongue and the evil ear.” 

—TENNYSON. 

N the middle of wild, snowy March 

there came a strange week of beauti- 
ful days. On the Sunday of this week 
\nne was in her place in the choir, as 
isiial, some time before the service began. 

lt was a compromise choir. The dis 
pute between the ideas of the rector and 
those of the congregation had been ended 
by bringing the organ forward to the cor- 
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danger—opportunity of redress by the bal 
lot is not possible. The anomaly is here 
presented of a so-called republic in Which 
there is no census or registration of voters, 
no serutiny of the ballot-bex but by one 
party—that already in power—and hardly 
a ray of interest in their political machin 
ery by tl The num 
ber of votes cast at elections is pitifully 
It worth while” to 
The lower classes read no informing jour 


No organ 


id people themselves. 


small, is “not vote 


nals, have no public speakers 
ized Opposition party exists. Such weak 
and all 


contests for office are simply personal, in 


Opposition as there is is personal, 
stead of on principles. The government 

that of the centre influencing the States, 
turn the communities 
what 


and these in SUS 


counts candidates it 


The re 


Nobody can point to the real number of 


tains and n 


pleases. are no data for objection 

voters in a place, or give their names. 
When this is known, it seems to account 

of itself for almost all that has happened, 


There is absolutely no rem dy 
but 


wary of 


for ah op 
pressive domination rebellion. 


With the most 


the most entire patience, there must come 


In 


dispositions and 


moments when what has happened in the 
past will happen again. Tf there be 
statesmanship Mexico, surely 


any 
in some 
<e it his 
the 
masses in their political rights, to enumer 
ate and register them, and to assure to 
them the very first essential of free 
ernment 


champion will arise who will mal 


business to remedy this, to instruct 


gov 


an honest sutfrage 


NE. 


ner near the chancel, and placing in front 
of it the singers’ seats, ornamented with 
the proper devices: so much was done for 
the rector. To balance this. and in defer 
ence to the congregation, the old quartette 
of voices was retained, and placed in these 
seats, Which, plainly intended for ten or 
twelve surpliced choristers, were all too 
long and broad for the four persons who 
alone occupied them. The singers sat in 
one, and kept their music-books in the 
other, and objecting to the open publicity 
of their position facing the congregation, 
they had demanded, and at last succeeded 
in obtaining (to the despair of the rector), 
red curtains, which, from the 
high railing above, modestly concealed 


hanging 
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them when they were seated, and con 
verted that corner of the chureh into 
something between a booth in a fair and 
a circus tent 

Before the service began, while the peo 


were coming in, the contralto pushed 
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love that man? Ido: and I wish | 
an Indian myself. We'll have a// 


curtains put back for the sermon. 


people coming. declare it’s quite 
citing. And I forgot gum-drops on 


}. 


iv of all others, and shall probab 


“ANNE, STILL AS A STATUE.”’—[SEE PAGE 418.] 


aside a corner of the curtain as usual, and 
peeped out. She then reported to Anne 
in a whisper the course of events, as fol- 
lows, Anne not earing to hear, but quies- 
cent: 

‘Loads of people to-day. Wonder | 
why? Oh yes, I remember now; the 
apostolic bishop’s going to be here, and 
preach about the Indians. Don’t you 


hoarse as a crow, and spoil the duet! 
hope you won't be raging. Oh, do lox 
Here's such a swell! A lady; P. 
clothes from head to foot. And she’s ; 


ing to sit away up here near us too. Tak 


a look?” But Anne declined, and the ve 
porter went on. ‘She has the light: 


hair Lever saw. I wonder if it’s bleac! 
And she’s as slender as a paper-cul 


ed 


{ 


(The contralto was stout.) ‘* But 


ter 


| can't deny that she’s handsome, and her | 
They're right close | 


clothes are stunning. 


to us now, and the man’s awfully hand- | 


» too, come to look at him 
A pair of brown eyes, 


soln 


ind, | suppose. 


crushing, I should say, if he would take 
the trouble to use them, and such heavy | 
eyebrows! They stand out from the face 


Ike 


yarently, and the contralto good-natured- 


—her hus- | 
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open air as soonas possible. Please stay 
and tell the others; perhaps Miss Freeborn 
will sing in my place.” 

Having succeeded in saying this, her 
white cheeks and trembling hands wit- 


| nesses for her, she went out through the 


little choir door, which was concealed by 
the curtain, and in another moment was 
in the street. The organist, hidden in his 


j oaken cell, looked after her in surprise. 
But the soprano was curious at last, ap- | 


ly cave up her look-out corner. Yes, there | 


they were, Helen and Ward Heatheote, 
Mrs. Heatheote and her husband, Captain 
Heatheote and his wife. Very near her, 
and uneonscious of her presence. 
evily,and for one long moment, she could 
not help looking at them. 
tongued girl had said, Helen looked very 
beautiful, more beautiful than ever, Anne 
She was elad in black velvet 
from head to foot, and as the day was un 
expectedly warm, she had thrown aside 
her heavy mantle edged with fur, and her 


thought. 


i the situation. 


Hun- | 


As the light- | 


When the basso came in, with a flower in 
his mouth, he took the flower out, and grew 
severely thoughtful over the exigencies of 
After a few minutes of 
hurried discussion, the basso, who was 
also the leader, came forth from the circus 
tent and made a majestic progress to the 
rector’s pew, where sat the lily-like Miss 
reeborn, the rector’s daughter; and then, 


after another consultation, she rose, and 


lender form was visible, outlined in the | 


clinging fabric. Under the small black 
velyet bonnet with its single plume her 


hair, 


in all its fine abundance, shone re- | 


splendent, contrasting with the velvet’s | 


richness. 


One little delicately gloved | 


hand held a prayer-book, and with the | 
other, as Anne looked, she motioned to | 


her husband. 
spoke, 
ets, and drew forth a fan. 
her hand as if to take it, but he opened it 
himself, and began to fan her quietly. 
The heat in the church was oppressive; 
his wife was delicate; what more natural 
than that he should do this? Yet the 
cazer felt herself acutely miserable. She 
knew Helen so well also that although to 
the rest of the congregation the fair face 
preserved unchanged its proud immobil- 
ity, Anne’s eyes could read at once the 
wife’s happiness in her husband's atten- 
tion, 

She drew back. ‘‘I can not sing to- 
day,” she said, hurriedly ; ‘‘ lam not well. 
Will you please make my excuses to the 
others #? As she spoke she drew on her 
cloves. (She had a fancy that she could 
not sing with her hands gloved.) 

“Why, what in the world—” began the 
contralto. ‘* But you do look frightfully 
pale. Are you going to faint? Let me 
with you.” 

Tshall not faint, but I must get to the 
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He drew nearer, and she | 
In answer he sought in his pock- | 
She extended | 


the two made a second majestic progress 
baek to the cireus tent, the congregation 
meanwhile looking on with much inter- 
est. When the tenor came, a rather dis- 
sipated youth who had been up late the 
night before, he was appalled by the pre- 
sence of the lily-like Miss Freeborn, and 
did not sing as well as usual, Miss Free- 
born, although lily-like, keeping him 
sternly to his notes, and not allowing him 
any of those lingering little descents after 
the other singers have finished, upon 
which he, like many tenors, relied for his 
principal etfects. 

Meanwhile Anne was walking rapidly 
down the street; a mile soon lay between 


| her and the church, yet still she hastened 
| onward. 


She was in a fever, yet a chill 
as well. Now she was warm with joy, 
now cold with grief. She had seen him. 
Her eyes had rested upon his face at last, 
and he was safe, he was well and strong 
again. Was not this joy enough ? 

And yet he was with Helen. And Helen 
loved him. 

She had asked him to go back to Helen. 
He had gone back. She had asked him to 
do his part in life bravely. And he was 
doing it. Was not this what she wished ? 

And yet—was it so hard to go back—to 
go back to beautiful Helen who loved him 
so deeply? Did his part in life require 
bravery? Did he look as though it was a 
sacrifice, a hardship? And hereshe tried 
to recall how in truth he had looked—how, 
to the eyes of a stranger. He was strong 
again and vigorous; but beyond that she 
could think only of how he looked to her 
—the face she knew so well, the profile, the 
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short crisp hair, the heavy evebrows and 
brown eyes. He was in citizen's dress: 
only the bronzed skin and erect bearing 
betrayed thesoldier. How he would have 
looked to a stranger she could not tell; she 
only knew, she only felt, how he looked 


toher. Heisat home on furlough,” she 


thought, with gladness, realizing the creat 


joy it was that he should be safe when so 
many had been taken. And then, in her 
memory, blotting out all gladness, rose 
again the picture of the two figures, side 
by side, and she hurried onward, she knew 
not whither. It was jealousy, plain, sim 
ple, unconquerable jealousy, which was 
constuning her; jealousy, terrible passion 
Which the most retined and intellectual 
share with the poor Hottentots, from 
which the Christian ean not eseape any 
more than the pagan; jealousy, horrible 
companion of love, its guardian and tor 
mentor. 

If she had not admired Helen so deeply, 
and loved her (save for this one barrier) 
so sincerely, she would not have sulfered 
as she was sulfering. But to her Helen 
had always been the fairest woman on 
earth, and even now this feeling could 
not be changed. All Helen’s words eame 
back to her, every syllable of her clear, 
quietly but intensely uttered avowal; and 
this man, whom she had loved so deeply, 
was now her husband. 

It was nothing new. Why should she 
feel it, think of it, in this way?) But she 
was no longerecapable of thinking or fee] 
ing reasonably. Of course he loved her. 
In his mind she, Anne, was probably but 
a far-off remembrance, even if a remem 


Virginia had been a chance encounter; its | 
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burning ery of her heart.‘ T have }y 
fool—a poor self-absorbed, blinded fo 
Throuch miles of streets she wandeped 
and at last found herself again in thy 
ter where the chureh stood. A 
desire seized her to look at him, at thy 
again. If the service had been lon 
would be in time to see their can 
pass. She turned, and hastened toy 
the church, as anxious now to reneh it ; 
she had been before to leave it far behin 
Now she could see the corner and th 
porch. No, service was not ended 
riages were waiting without. Buta 
drew near, figures began to appear, « 
ing from the poreh, and she took vet 


under the steps of a house opposit 
figure hidden in the shadow. 

The congregation slowly made its dig 
nified way into the street. St. Lucien 
had seldom held so large a throne of wor 

| shippers. The little sexton hardly kne\ 
in his excitement, where he was, or what 
his duty, on such a momentous oceasion 
At length they appeared, the last of all; 
only one carriage was left, and that y 
their own. Slowly, leaning on her hu 
band’s arm, the slender fair-haired woman 
came forth; and Anne, still as a statu 
watched with fixed, burning eyes whil 
he threw the velvet cloak around her ; 
| they reached the open air, and fastened the 
| clasp. Chance favored the gazer. Hy 
len had left her prayer-book behind in thi 
/ pew, and while the sexton went back to 
| look for it, husband and wife stood wait- 
/ing on the steps in the sunshine. Yes, 
Heatheote had regained all his old vigor, 
| but his expression was changed. He was 
brance at all. Their mecting in West | graver; in repose his face was stern. But 
even as Anne was noting this, Helen spoke, 


ler 


impulses, therefore, had been chance im-| and the stern look vanished, only kind- 


pulses, its words chance words, meaning | 
nothing, already forgotten. She, Anne, | 
had taken them as great, and serious, and | 
sincere; and she, Anne, had been a fool. | 
She walked on, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing. Where were now the resigna- } 
tion and self-sacrifice, the crowned pa- | 
tience and noble fortitude? Ah, yes, but 
resignation and fortitude were one thing | 
when she had thought that he required | 
them also, another when they were re- | 
placed in his life by happiness and con- 
tent. It is easy to be self sacrificing when 


with us, and there is no rival. sut when 
there is a rival, self-sacrifice goes to ni 
winds. ‘‘He never loved me,” was the | 


the one we love suffers in companionship | 
| 


ness remaining. But was it kindness? 
Was it not rather love ? 

It seemed as if Helen felt the fixed 
although unseen gaze, for she shivered 


| slightly, said something, and they began 


to go down the steps, the wife supported 


| by her husband’s arm as though she ne 
ed the assistance. The footman held open 


the carriage door, but Helen paused. Anne 
could see her slender foot, in its little win- 
ter boot, put out, and then withdrawn, as 
though she felt herself unable to take t! 

step. Then her husband lifted her in his 
arms and placed her in the carriage him 
self, took his place beside her, and the 
man closed the door. In another minute 
the sexton had brought the prayer-book, 


| 
| 


il the carriage rolled away. 
from her hiding- place. 

is Yone, 
\oain she walked at random through 
She 


Anne came 
The Vision 


streets. unheeding where she was. 
y that she had broken her compact 
ith herself—broken it utterly. Of what 
il now the long months during which 
had not allowed herself to enter the 
et or the neighborhood where Helen 
ed? Of what avail that she had not 
lowed herself to Hsten to one word con 
vem when Mr. Dexter stood ready 

to tell 1? had them 
oked at them voluntarily and long; had 
» back to the chureh door to look at 
em. to look again at the face for a sight 

hich her whole heart hungered. 

She lad broken her vow. In addition, 


ning 


] 


She looked at 


mist over her blind eyes was dissolved. | 


had never loved her; it had been but 
Yet, oh, 
easy all the past now seemed, in spite 

of its loneliness, toil, and care! 
she had believed that she was loved. 
van to realize that until this moment 
she had never really given up her own 
ll at all, but had held on through all to 


passing faney. It was best so. 


She 


this inward belief, which had made her | 


ly life warm with its hidden secret 


eht. She had thought herself noble, and | 
had been but selfish; she had thought | 
If self-eontrolled, and she had been | 


following her own will; she had thought 

herself humble, and here she was, mad 
1ed by humiliated jealous pride. 


At 


ent homeward to the half-house as twi- | 
In the morning the ground 


light fell. 
was white with snow again, and the tu- 


iltuous winds of March were careering 


through the sky, whipping the sleet and 


hail before them as they flew along; the | 
strange haleyon sunshine was gone, and | 


a second winter upon them. And Anne 
felt that a winter such as she had never 
known before was in her heart also. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“O eloquent and mightie Death! thou hast drawn 
ther all the farre-stretched greatnesse, all the 
le, erueltie, and ambition of men, and covered it 
| over with these two narrow words, Hic jacet !"— 
Sik Watrer 

A MONTH passed. Anne saw nothing 
more, heard nothing more, but toiled 
on in her daily round. She taught and 


ANNE. 


Kor then | 


. . 
last, worn out with weariness, she 
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sang. She answered Miss Lois’s letters 
and those of Pére Michaux. There was 
no longer any danger in writing to Wes- 
| ton, and she smiled sadly as she thought 
of the blind, self-important d: 
she had 

to 
in 


when 
now 
her friends there, and letters 

return. Mrs. pages 
were filled with accounts of hospital work, 
for Donelson had been followed by the 
great blood-shedding of Shiloh, and the 
West was dotted with battle-fields. 

She had allowed herself 
pers, lest she should come upon his name. 
but read it 
daily. What to her even if she 
should come upon his name? She must 

| learn to bear it, so long as they trod the 
'same earth. And one day she did come 
upon it; but it was merely the two-line 
that he had returned to 


tvs 


believed otherwise. She 
wrote 


came Barstow’'s 


no hewspa- 


ordered one, and 


it 


how she 


Was 


announcement 
the front. 

The great city had grown used to the 
war. There were few signs in its busy 
streets that a pall hung over the borders 
of the South. 


rounds saw nothing save now and then 


The musie teacher on her 


} the ranks of a regiment passing through 
on its way to a train. Traflic went 
unchanged ; was rampant 
The shrill voice of the newsboy 
ing the details of the last battle was 
often the only reminder of the dread real- 
May moved onward. The Schetfels 
| began to make those little excursions into 


on 
pleasure as 


ever. 


eall 
| ity. 


| the country so dear to the German heart; 
but they could not persuade the honored 
Friiulein to accompany them. For it was 
not the real country to which they went, 
but only that suburban imitation of it 
which thrives in the neighborhood of New 
York, and Anne’s heart was back on her 
island in the cool blue Northern straits. 
Miss Lois was now at home again, and her 
| letters were like a breath of life to the 
homesick girl. Little André was better, 
land Pere Michaux often to the 
church-house, and seemed glad to be with 
them again. With them again! If she 
could but be with them too!—stand on 
the heights among the beckoning larches, 
walk through the spicy aisles of the arbor 
vite, sit under the gray old pines, listen- 
ing to the wash of the cool blue water be- 
low, at rest, afar, afar from all this weari- 
ness and sadness and pain! 
During these days Stonewall Jackson 
was meking one of his brilliant cam- 
| paigns in the Valley, the Valley of Vir- 


came 
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ginia, the beautiful valley of the Shenan- 
doah. On the morning in May, 
while reading the war news, Anne found 
in one corner a little list of dead. And 
there. in smal! letters, which grew to great 


last 


size, and inseribed themselves on the walls 
of the room, one succeeding the other like 
a horrible vision, was the name, Ward 
Heatheote. ‘*Captain Ward Heathcote, 

New York Volunteers.” She turned 
the sheet; it was repeated in the latest 
news column, and again in a notice on 
‘Captain Ward Heath 
New York Volunteers, is report 
l among the slain,” followed by those 
brief items of birth, age, 


the local page. 
cote, 
et 
and general his 
tory which appall our eyes when we first 
behold them on the printed page, and re 
alize that they are now public property, 
since they belong only to the dead. 


It was early. 
half-house. She rose, put on her bonnet 
and gloves, walked to the station, took 
the first train to the city, and went to 
Helen. 

She reached the house, and was denied 
entrance. Mrs. Heathcote could see no 


She was at home in the 


ao 


one. 
Was any one with her? Miss Teller? 
Miss Teller, the man answered, was ab- 
sent from the ¢1 but a telegraphic dis- 
1 sent, and she was on her 
There was no relative at 
present with Mrs. Heathcote; friends she 
was not able And he looked with 
at this plainly dressed 
young person, who stood there quite un- 
conscious, apparently, of the atmosphere 
of his manner. And yet Mr. Simpson 
had a very well regulated manner, found 
ed upon the best models—a manner which 
had never heretofore failed in its effect. 
With a preliminary cough, he bc to 
close the door. 


ty; 
patch had bee 
way home. 


to see, 


some curiosity 


an 

* Wait,” said this young person, almost 
as though she had some authority. She 
drew forth a little note-book, tore out a 
leaf, wrote a line upon it, and handed 
him the improvised card.  ** Please take 
this to Mrs. Heathcote,” she said. ‘"I 
think she will see me.” 

See her—see her—when already mem- 
bers of the highest circles of the city had | 
been refused! With a slight smile of su- | 
perior scorn, Simpson took the little slip, | 
and leaving the stranger on the “ise 

| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


went within, partially closing the door 
behind him. But in a few minutes he 
hastily returned, and with him was a se- 
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| the small face that lay still and white 


| the oeeasion 


whom he « Bil. 
ed Mrs. Bagshot, and who, although 
in manner, seemed decidedly to outra 
him. 


date middle-aged woman, 


‘Will you come with me, if you pk 
she said, deferentially, addressing Ay) 
“Mrs. Heatheote would like to see y, 
without delay.” She led the way wit 
quiet unhurrying step up a broad s 
way, and opened a door. 


In the dark: 
ed room, on a eouch, a white form 
lying. Bagshot withdrew, and A; 
the floor, sank 
knees beside the eouch. 

‘* Helen!” she said, in a broken yoic 
‘oh, Helen! Helen!” 

The white figure did not stir, save slo 
ly to disengage one hand and hold it t 
But Anne, leaning forward, tenderly lift 
ed the slight form in her arms, and 
it close to her breast. 


crossing down 


On 


held 


*T could not help coming,” she 
‘Poor Helen! poor, poor Helen!” 
She smoothed the fair hair away fi 


ron 


upon her shoulder, and at that moment 
she pitied the stricken wife so intense] 
that she forgot the rival, or rather i: 


| herself one with her; for in death there is 


no rivalry, only a common grief. Hel 
did not speak, but she moved closer 


to 


| Anne, and Anne, holding her in her ars, 


bent over her, soothing her with lovi 


| words, as though she had been a little 


child. 


The stranger remained with Mrs. I 
cote nearly two hours. Then she went 
away, and Simpson, opening the door fo 
her, noticed that her veil was closel 
drawn, so that her face was concealed 
She went up the street to the end of tlie 


Uli 


block, turned the corner, and disappeared, 
| He was still standing on the steps, taking 
|a breath of fresh air, his portly person 
; and solemn face expressing, according to 


his idea, a dignified grief appropriate to 
and the distinction of tlie 
family he served—a family whose bereay' 
ments even were above the level of ordi 
nary sorrows, when his attention was at 
tracted by the appearance of a boy in uni 
form, bearing in his hand an orang 
brown envelope. In the possibilities of 


that well-known hue of hope and dread 
he forgot for the moment even his occu 
pation of arranging in his own mind el: 

gant formulas with which to answer tlic 
inquiries constantly made at the door o! 
The boy ascend- 


the bereaved mansion. 


\ 
ig’ 
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the knob of Mrs. Heatheote’s 
The dis- 
1 was for her mistress; she carried it 
to her. The next instant a ery rang 
through the house. Captain Heatheote 
was safe; and his wife had fallen to the 
floor, insensible. 


hand on 
door, saw him, and came down. 


patel 


The message was as follows: 


Mrs. Ward atheote: 

‘My name given in list a mistake. Am 
here, wounded, but not dangerously. Will 


It was sent from Harper’s Ferry. And 
two hours later, Mrs. Heatheote, aceom- 
panied by Bagshot, was on her way to 
Harper's Ferry. 

It was a wild journey. 
had possessed authority over Helen, she 
would never have been allowed to make 


write. 


it: but no man did possess authority. | 


Mrs. Heatheote, having money, courage, 
and a will of steel, asked advice from no 
one, did not even wait for Miss Teller, 
but departed according to a swift purpose 
of her own, accompanied only by Bag- 


shot, who was, however, an efficient per- | 


son, self-possessed, calm, and accustomed 
to travelling. 
they would be able to reach Harper's 


Ferry, but this uncertainty did not deter | 


Helen: she would go as far as she could. 
5 


In her heart she was not without hope | 


that Mrs. Heatheote could relax the rules 


and military lines of even the strictest | 
As to personal | 


general in the service. 
ear, She had none. 


¢ 
i 


At Baltimore she was obliged to wait | 


‘an answer to the dispatch she had 


ent on starting, and the answer was long | 
To pass away the time, she | 
ordered a carriage and drove about the | 


In coming. 


city; many people noticed her, and re- 


membered her fair, delicate, and impatient | 


face, framed in its pale hair. At last the 
answer came. Captain Heathcote was 
no longer at Harper's Ferry; he had been 
sent a short distance northward to a town 


where there was a better hospital, and | 
Mrs. Heathcote was advised to go around | 


by the way of Harrisburg, a route easier 
and safer, if not in the end more direct as 
well. 
She followed this advice, although 
against her will. She travelled north- 
ward to Harrisburg, and then made a 
broad eurve, and came southward again, 
within sight of the green hills later to be 


ed the steps; Bagshot, up stairs, with her | 


If any man | 


It was uncertain whether | 
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brought into unexpected and long-endur- 
ing fame—the hills around Gettysburg. 
But now the whole region was fair with 
summer, smiling and peaceful; the farm 
ers were at work, and the grain was grow 
ing. After some delays she reached the 
little town, with its barrack-like, white- 
washed hospital, where her husband was 
| installed under treatment for a wound in 
his right arm, which, at first appearing 
serious, had now begun to improve so 
rapidly that the surgeon in charge de- 
cided that he could travel north- 
ward, and receive what further care he 
needed among the comforts of his own 
home. 
At the end of five days, therefore, they 
| started, attended only by Bagshot, that 


SOOT 


useful woman possessing, in addition to 
her other qualifications, both skill and 
experience as a nurse. 

They started; but the journey was soon 
ended. On the 11th of June the world 
of New York was startled, its upper cir- 
cles hotly excited, and one obscure young 
teacher in a little suburban home para- 
lyzed, by the great headings in the morn- 
ing newspapers. Mrs. Heathcote, wife of 
| Captain Ward Heatheote, —— New York 
Volunteers, while on her way homeward 
with her husband, who was wounded in 
the Shenandoah Valley, had been found 
| murdered in her room in the country inn 
at Timloesville, where they were passing 
the night. And the evidence pointed so 
strongly toward Captain Heathcote that 
he had been arrested upon suspicion. 

The city journals appended to this brief 
dispatch whatever details they knew re- 
garding the personal history of the sus- 
pected man and his victim. Helen’s beau- 
ty, the high position of both in society, 
and their large circle of friends were 
spoken of; and in one account the wife’s 
wealth, left by will unconditionally to 
her husband, was significantly mention- 
jed. One of the larger journals, with the 
| terrible and pitiless impartiality of the 

great city dailies, added that if there had 
| been a plan, some part of it had signally 
failed. ‘* A man of the ability of Captain 
Heathcote would never have been caught 
otherwise in a web of circumstantial evi- 
dence so close that it convinced even the 
pastoral minds of the Timloesville offi- 
cials. We do not wish, of course, to pre- 
| judge this case; but from the half-ae- 
|counts which have reached us, it looks 
as though this blunder, whatever it may 


| 

| 
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have been, was but another proof of the 
f the old saying, Murder | 


eternal verity o ) 
will out.” 

It was the journal containing this sen 
tence which Anne read. She had heard | 
the of Heatheote’s safety a few | 
hours after her to Helen. Only a} 


few days had passed, and now her eyes 


news te’ 


Visit 
at the horrible words that | 
1, and that her 
her own husband. 


were staring 
Helen | 


as 
Was 


W murderer 


CHAPTER 
“All her bright hair streaming down, 
And all the coverlid was cloth of 
Drawn to her waist, and she herself 
All but her face, and that clear-featured face 
Was love for she did not seem as dead, 
But fast asleep, and lay as though she 
—TENNYSON 
EXTRACT FROM THE NEW YORK “ MARS.” 
* THE following details in relation to the | 
terrible crime with whose main facts our 
readers are familiar will be of interest at 
the moment. They were collected by our 
special reporter, sent in person to the 
scene of the tragedy, for the purpose of 


in white 


iv, 


smiled.” 


os 


ithering reliable information concern- 
ing this case, which promises to be one of 
the causes célébres of the country, not 
only on account of the high position and 
wealth of the parties concerned, but also 
on account of the close net of purely cir- 
ecumstantial evidence which 
the aceused man. 


surrounds 


TIMLOESVILLE 
is a small village on the border-line be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland. — Le- 
gally in Pennsylvania, it possesses person- 
ally the characteristics of a Maryland 
village, some of its outlying fields being 
fairly over the border. It is credited with | 
about two thousand inhabitants; but the 
present observer did not see, during his 
stay, more than about one thousand, in- 
cluding women and children. Timloes 
ville is on a branch railway, which con- 
nects with the main line at a junction 
about thirty miles distant. 
two churches and a saw-mill, and was | 
named from a highly esteemed early | 
settler (who may perhaps have marched 
with our great Washington), Judge Jere- 
miah Timloe. The agricultural products 
of the surrounding country are principal- 
ly hay and maize—wrongly called corn. 


It possesses | 


confusion and excitement necessar 


'town, At half past eight he returned. 


The intelligence and morality of the « 
munity are generally understood to }, 
of a high order. A low fever prevails 
here in the spring. 

TIMLOE HOTEL. 

‘At the southern edge of the town 
the line of the railway, stands the Tin 
Hotel, presenting an imposing facade to 
the passengers on the trains as they; 
by. It is presided over in a highly 1; 
al and gentlemanly manner by Mr. ¢ 
per Graub; it is, in fact, to the 
courtesy of ‘mine host’ that 
this information is due, and we ta 
occasion also to state that during a 


much of 


} 
K 


ll th 
] 


\ 


cruing to his house during the pr 
week, the high standard of Mr. Gra 
table has never onee been relaxed. 


GRAUB’S STORY. 
“An army Officer, with his right arm 


in 
a sling, arrived at the Timloe Hotel] 


companied by his wife, and a maid or 


nurse named Bagshot, on the evening of 


June 10, at six o'clock precisely. The of 
ficer registered the names as foll 
‘Ward Heathcote, Mrs. Heatheote and 


maid, New York.’ He wrote the names 
with his left hand. A room was assigned 
to them in the front part of the house 
but upon the lady's objecting to the prox 
imity of the trains (generally consider 
however, by the majority of Mr. Graul 
cuests, an enjoyable variety), anothe 
apartment in a wing was given to them, 
with windows opening upon the garden. 
The wing is shaped like an L. The maid, 
3agshot, had a room in the bend of the L, 
she too having objected, although later, 
to the room first assigned to her. At half 
past six o’clock they had supper; t uly 
then retired to her room, but the husband 
went out, as he said, to stroll about the 
At 


( 


} 
ne ii 


nine, Bagshot, having been dismissed for 


the night, went to her own room; when 
she left, Captain Heathcote was reading a 
newspaper, and his wife was writing. It 
has since been ascertained that this news 


we 


ve 


paper was the Baltimore Chronos of the 


9th inst. At ten o'clock exactly C 
tain Heatheote came down stairs a sec 


al) 


ond time, passed through the office, and 


stopped to light a cigar. Mr. Graub no 
ticed that he was able to use his left han 


quite cleverly, and asked him whether li 
was naturally left-handed ; Captain Heath 


4 


| 
bs 
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eote answered that he was not, but had 
learned the use only since his right arm 
had been disabled. Mr. Graub, seeing 


vish to take a second walk, and casually 
remarked upon the warmth of the even- 
ing. Captain Heathcote replied that it 
vas for that very reason he was going 
sit: he could not breathe in the house; 

d he added something not very com- 
plimentary to the air (generally consider- 
ed unusually salubrious) of Timloesville. 
Mr. Graub noticed that he walked up and 


down on the piazza once or twice, as if 


he wished to show himself plainly to the 
persons who were sitting there. 
trolled away, going toward the main 


OUTSIDE STAIRWAY. 


“As before mentioned, the second room | 


given to Mrs. Heathcote was in a wing. 
This wing is not much used; in fact, at 
the time, save this party of three, it had 
no oceupants. It is in the old part of the 
A piazza or gallery runs across 
a portion of the second story, to which 


house. 


access is had from the garden by a flight | 
if wooden steps, or rather an outside stair | 


Way. 
in places the railing is gone. It is pro- 
bable that Mrs. Heatheote did not even see 
it. But Captain Heatheote might have 
noticed it, and probably did notice it, from 


the next street, through which he passed | 


when he took his first walk before dark. 


‘MRS. BAGSHOT’S TESTIMONY. 

* As we have seen, Captain Heathcote 
left the hotel ostentatiously by the front 
entrance at ten o'clock. At eleven Mrs. 
Bagshot, who happened to be looking 
from her window in the bend of the L, 


the only minute of moonlight there was 
during the entire evening, the clouds havy- 
ing suddenly and strangely parted, as if 
for that very purpose. She saw him en- 
ter his wife’s room through one of the 
long windows which opened to the floor. 
In about a quarter of an hour she saw 


him come forth again, close the blind | 
whind him, and begin to descend the | 
As there was no longer any | 
moonlight, she could only distinguish | 
him by the light that shone from the | 
room; but in that short space of time, | 


stairway. 


him go toward the door, thought that it | 
eas somewhat singular that he should | 


| Captain Heathcote returned. 


He then | 


This stairway is old and sagged; | 


| while he was closing the blind, she re- 


cognized him beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. 
‘THE NIGHT PORTERS TALE. 

‘A little before midnight, all the hotel 
entrances being closed save the main door, 
As he pass- 
ed through the oilice, the night porter no- 
ticed that he looked pale, and that his 
clothes were disordered; his shirt cuifs 


| especially were wet and creased, as though 
| they had been dipped in water. 


He went 


| up stairs to his room, but soon came down 


He had knocked, but could not 
awaken his wife. Would the porter be 
able to open the door by turning back the 
key? His wife was an invalid; he feared 
she had fainted. 


again. 


‘“THE TRAGEDY. 

“The night porter—a most respectable 
person of Irish extraction, named Dennis 
Haggerty—came up and opened the door. 
The lamp was burning within; the blinds 
of the window were closed. On the bed, 
stabbed to the heart, apparently while she 
lay asleep, was the body of the wife, 

WITNESSES. 

** Red marks were found on the shutter, 
which are pronounced by experts to be 
the partial print of a left hand. On the 
white cloth which covered the bureau is 
a slight impression of finger-tips, also be- 


longing to a left hand. These marks are 


too imperfect to be relied upon in them- 


selves, save that they establish the facet 
that the hand which touched the cloth 
and closed the shutter was a left hand. 


‘““AN IMPROBABLE STORY. 


‘**Captain Heathcote asserts that he left 


' the hotel at ten, as testified, to smoke a 
distinetly saw him (her candle being out) | 
stealing up by the outside stairway in | 


cigar and get a breath of fresh air. That 
he returned through the garden at eleven, 
and seeing by the bright light that his 
wife was still awake, he went up by the 


| outside stairway, which he had previous- 
| ly noted, entered the room through the 
| long window to tell her that he was going 
| totake a bath in the river, and to get tow- 


els. He remained a few minutes, put two 


towels in his pocket, and came out, going 
down the same stairway, across the gar- 
den, andalong the main road to the river. 
(A track, however, has been found to the 
river through the large meadow behind 


the house.) At the bend where road and 


street. | 
| 
lf 
id 
At 
Ch 
ra 
It 
he 
nd 
th 
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river meet. he undressed himself and took | 


a bath. The disorder in his clothing and 
his wet cuffs came from his own awk- 
wardness, as he has but partial use of his 


right arm. 
as he had come, but he forgot the towels. 
Probably they would be found on the 
bank where he left them. 
TOWEL. 

‘No towels were found at the point 
But at the end of the track 
through the grass meadow, among the 
reeds on the shore, a towel was found, and 
identified as one belonging to the hotel. 
This towel is stained with blood. 


named. 


*““THE THEORY. 

“The theory at Timloesville is that 
Heatheote had no idea that he would be 
seen when he stole up that outside stair- 
way. He knew that the entire wing was 
unoccupied: aservant has testified that she 
told him it was; and he thought, too, that 
the maid Bagshot had a room in front, not 
commanding the garden. 
that the room was changed without his 
knowledge, while he was absent on his 
first walk. He supposed, then, that he 
would not be seen. He evidently took 
Mrs. Heatheote’s diamond rings, purse, 
and watch (they are all missing) in order 


He then returned by the road | 


| dered while asleep. 
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he acknowledges the stairway, and 
then denies the rest. 


HIS MOTIVE. 
‘** But how ean poor finite man detect so 
obscure a thing as motive? He must } 
his face and acknowledge his feebleyess 
When he stands before this inserutab); 
heavy-browed, silent Fate. In this cas: 
two solutions are offered. One, that th 
wife’s large fortune was left by will un 
conditionally to her husband; the other, 
that Mrs. Bagshot will testify that ther 
was jealousy and ill feeling between these 
two, linked together by God's holy ordi 
nance, and that this ill feeling was con 
nected with a third person, and that per 
sohn—a woman. 


EXTRACT FROM THE NEW YORK “ZEUS” 
‘*Mrs. Heathcote was apparently mur 


When found, her fae 
wore a natural and sweet expression, as 


| though she had passed from slumber into 


| death without even a sigh. 
Bagshot says | 


The maid 
testifies that her mistress always removed 


| her rings at night; it is probable, ther 


to turn publie opinion toward the idea | 


that the murder was for the sake of rob- 
bery. 
while he was bathing, and spoke to him; 


proof of this would establish something | 


toward the truth of his story. But, 
strangely enough, this man can not be 
found. Yet Timloesville and its neigh- 
borhood are by no means so crowded with 
inhabitants that the search should be a 
difficult one. 

“Tt may be regarded as a direct misfor- 
tune in the cause of justice that the ac- 
cused heard any of Bagshot’s testimony 
against him before he was ealled upon to 
give his own account of the events of the 
evening. And yet his confused, contra- 
dictory story is another proof of the inca- 


pacity which the most cunning murderers | 


often display when overtaken by suspi- 
cion; they seem to lose all power to pro- 
tect themselves. If Captain Heathcote 
had denied Bagshot’s testimony in toto, 
had denied having ascended the outside 
stairway at all, his chances would have 
been much brighter, for people might 
have believed that the maid was mistaken. 


fore, that they, together with her purse 
and watch, were on the bureau where th: 
marks of the finger-tips were found. 
‘We refrain at present from comment 
upon the close circumstantial evidence 
which surrounds this case; the strong 


| hand of the law will take hold of it at the 
He says that a man passed him | 


proper time, and sift itthoroughly. Mean 
while the attitude of all right-minded per 
sons should be calm and impartial, and 
the accused man should be held innocent 
until he is proven guilty. Trial by news 
paper is one of the notable evils of our 
modern American system, and should be 
systematically discountenanced and dis 
couraged; when a human life is trem 
bling in the balance, the sensation-mon 
ger should be silenced, and his evil wares 
sternly rejected.” 


This negative impartiality was the near- 


| est approach to friendliness which the ac- 


cused man received from the combined 
newspaper columns of New York, Balti 
more, and Washington. 

The body of poor Helen was brought 
home, and Miss Teller herself arrayed her 
darling for her long repose. Friends 
thronged to see her as she lay in ber luxu- 
rious drawing-room; flowers were placed 
everywhere as though for a bridal—the 
bridal of death. Her figure was visible 
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mm head to foot; she seemed asleep. 


Her still face wore a gentle expression of | 


yest and peace; her small hands were 


crossed upon her breast; her 


below the slender waist, almost to the feet. 


The long lashes lay upon the oval cheek; | 


no one would ever see those bright brown 
eyes again, and find fault with them be- 
eause they were too narrow. The lithe 
form was motionless; 
again watch it move onward with its pe- 
eculiar swaying grace, and find fault with 
it because it was too slender. 
had not been willing to grant her beauty 
in life, gazed at her now with tear-dimmed 
eyes, and willingly gave all the meed of 
praise they had withheld before. Those 
who had not loved her while she lived, 
forgot all, and burst into tears when they 


saw her now, the small, delicately fea- | 
| 
wed face once so proud and imperious, 


quiet forever, grown strangely youthful 
too, like the face of a very voung girl. 


Miss Teller sat beside her darling: to | 


all she made the same set speech: ** Dear 


Ward, her husband, the one who loved | 


her best, can not be here. Jam staying 
with her, therefore, until she is taken from 
us; then I shall go to him, as she would 
have wished.” For Miss Teller believed 
vord of the stories with which the 
newspapers teemed. Indignation and 
strong affection supplied the place of 
whatever strength had been lacking in 
her character, and never before in her life 
had she appeared as resolute and clear- 
minded as now. 

During the funeral services, Isabel Varce 


ho 


t beside Miss Teller, sobbing as if her | 


Sf 

heart would break. Rachel Bannert was 
next to Isabel. She had looked once at 
Helen, only onee, and her dark face had 
quivered spasmodiecally; then she also 
took her seat beside the fair, still form, and 
bowed her head. All Helen’s compan- 
ions were clad in mourning garb; the 
tragedy of this death had invested it with 
a deeper sadness than belonged to the 
passing away in the ordinary course of 
nature of even closer friends. The old- 
fashioned mansion was full to overflow- 
ing; in the halls and doorway, on the 
front steps, and even on the pavement 
outside, men were standing, bare-headed 
and silent, many distinguished faces being 
among them; society men also, who in 
general avoided funerals as unpleasant 


Those who | 


|the mound, her head 
| the rain, and had prayed silently. 


and grewsome ceremonials. These had 
been Helen's companions and friends; 


| they had all liked and admired her, and 
unbound | 
hair fell in waves behind her shoulders, a | 
few strands lying on the white skirt far | 


as she was borne past them, covered with 
heliotrope, there was not one whose eyes 
did not grow stern in thinking of the das- 
tard hand that did the eruel deed. 

That night, when darkness fell, many 


| hearts remembered her, lying alone in 


the far-off cemetery, the cemetery we call 


| Greenwood, although no wood made by 
no one would ever | 


Nature's hand alone bears the cold white 


|} marble flowers which are found on those 


fair slopes. 
dawned, 


And when the next morning 


with dull gray clouds and rain, 


| there were many who could not help 
| thinking of the beautiful form which had 


fared softly and delicately all its life, 
which had felt only the touch of finest 
linen and softest silk, which had never 
suffered from the cold or the storm, now 
lying alone in the dark soaked 
earth, with the rain falling upon its de- 
fenseless head, and no one near to replace 
the wet lilies which the wind had blown 
from the mound. 

3ut those who were thinking thus were 
A girl clad 
in black and closely veiled stood beside 
the new-made grave, with tears dropping 
on her cheeks, and her hand pressed over 
her heart. There were many mourners 
vesterday; there was but one to-day. 
There were many flowers then; now there 
was only the bunch of violets which this 
girl had brought. She had knelt beside 
undefended from 
Then 
she had risen, but still she could not go. 
She paced slowly up and down beside the 
grave, like a sentinel keeping watch; only 
when she perceived that one of the men 
employed in the cemetery was watching 
her curiously, no doubt wondering why 
she remained there in the storm, did she 
turn away at last, and go homeward again 
by the long route she had traversed in 
coming. 

For Anne had not dared to go to the 
funeral; had not dared to go to Miss Tel- 
ler. The hideous sentence in the newspa- 
per had filled her with doubt and vague 
alarm. It was not possible that she, Anne, 
was meant; and yet Bagshot, from whom 
this as yet unrevealed testimony was to 
come, saw her on the day she visited Hel- 
en, after the tidings of her husband's 
death. Surely this was too slight a foun- 
dation upon which to found her vague 


tuere 


mistaken: some one was near. 


| 
r 
| 
d 
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alarm. She 
dread 
down. 


could 


mute, 


repeated to herself that her 
Was unreasonable, yet it would not 

If the danger had been open, she 
have faced and defied it; but this 
unknown something, which was 
to be revealed by the power and 
in the presence of the law, held her back, 
bound hand and foot, afraid almost to | 
breathe. For her presence words 
might, im some way she could not fore 
see or even comprehend, bring increased 
danger upon the head of the accused man, 
already weighted down with a crushing 


OnLV 


or 


load of suspicion, which grew heavier ey- 
ery hour. 

Suspense supplies a calmness of its own. 
Anne went into the city as usual, gave her 
lessons, and went through all the forms 
of her accustomed living, both at home | 
and abroad. Yet all the time she was | 
accompanied by a muffled shape, its ghost- | 
ly eyes fixed upon her through its dark 
veil, menacing but silent. 

her dread for him. 

When the hour came, and she knew 
that the old words were being spoken over 
Helen: ‘In the midst of life we are in 
death: of whom may we seek for succor 
but of Thee?’ ‘* Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever the earth and 
the world were made, Thou art God from 
everlasting.” ** A thousand years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday, seeing that is 
past as a watch in the night.” **And now, 
Lord, what is my hope? Truly my hope 
is even in Thee’—she bowed her head and 
joined in the sentences mutely, present at 
least in spirit. The next day, while the 
rain fell sombrely, she went to the distant 
cemetery: no one would be there in the 
storm, and she wished to stand once more 
by Helen’s side—poor Helen, beautiful 
Helen, taken from this life’s errors for- 
ever, perhaps already, in another world, 
understanding all, repentant for all, for- 
giving all. 

There was no one to whom Anne could 
speak upon the subject which was burn- 
ing like a constant fire within her heart. 
And when, a few days later, a letter came 
from Gregory Dexter, she opened it eager- 
ly: there would be, there must be, comfort 
here, She read the pages quickly, and her | 
heart stood still. **1f thought that there 
was the least danger that the secret of this 
cowardly, cruel deed would not be found 
out,” wrote Dexter, ‘‘I should at once 
leave all this labor in which I am en- 
gaged, important as it is, and devote my- 


It was dread | 


‘ 


}and Anne knew it. 


| der, the theories concerning the blunde 
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self to the search for proofs to convict 4 
murderer. Never in my life has my des 
for swift, sharp justice been so , 
stirred.” 

Anne laid down the letter with a tre) 
bling hand. If he ‘thought that 
| was the least danger”; then he thoy 
there was none. 


+ 


But so far no one jis 
been apprehended, or even suspected, says 
Ward Heatheote alone. Did he thj 
then, that Heatheote was guilty? ¢ 
he think this, knowing him as he did. hay 
ing been in a certain sense his companion 
and friend ? 

Dexter had not liked Heatheote person 
ally, but he was capable of just judement 
above his personal likings and dislikings, 
She knew that h 


ilt 


OM 


| had examined the testimony impartially 


It must be, then, it must be, that the 
were grounds for his belief. She t 
her pen and wrote a burning letter—a 
letter of entreaty and passionate remon 
strance. And then, the next morning 
she burned it: she must not write or speak 
on the subject at all, not even to him. 

The slow days moved onward lik 
processions of a dream. 


e the 
But no one no- 
ticed any change in the young teacher, 
who journeyed wearily through the long 
hours. Old Nora saw the piles of news- 
papers in her mistress’s room, but as she 
could not read, they betrayed nothing 
She would not, besides, have recognized 
Helen under the name of Heathcote; the 
beautiful lady who had visited the half 
house in the days of Jeanne-Armande was 
named Lorrington. The slow days moved 
on, but not without events. 

the law had moved speedily. An indict 
ment had been found, and the trial was to 
take place without delay in the county 
town of the district to which Timloesyille 
belonged. 

Miss Teller had gone to this town; the 
newspapers said that she had taken a 
house, and would remain during the trial, 
or as long as Captain Heathcote was con 
fined there. Anne, reading these items, 
reading the many descriptions of Heath- 
cote, the suggestions regarding the mur- 


In this case 


(for it was conceded that there had been a 
blunder), asked herself wonderingly if hie 
had no friends left—no friends on earth, 
save herself and Miss Teller? The whole 
world seemed to be against him. But she 
judged only from the newspapers. There 
was another side. This was a small, local, 


= 
ong 


ANNE. 


jit in one way powerful, minority, which | 


stood by the accused man immovably. 

minority was composed almost en- 
women New 
York society, Helen's own companions 
and friends. They formed a determined 
of champions, who, without conde 


tirely of women high in 


ply through their own personality, exert- 


it despotic, 


lips in many New York drawing-rooms. 


Society resolved itself into two parties 


lieve in the guilt of the imprisoned man. 


Those who did believe were almost all | 
men: those who did not, almost all women ; 
ihe exceptions being a few men who stood 
by Heatheote in spite of the evidence, and 
a few women who, having logical minds, 

4 


STOOK 
selves. 

Vhen the trial began, not only was 
Miss Teller present, but Mrs. Varce and 
Isabel, Mrs. Bannert and her daughter-in 
law, together with others equally well 


known as friends of Helen’s, and promi- 


nent members of New York's fashionable 
society. 

Multomah, the little country town, was 
excited; its one hotel was erowded. 
country people came in to attend the trial 


from miles around; great lawyers were | 
to be present, there was to be ** mighty fine | 
The gentleman had murder- | 


speaking.” 
ed his wife for the million dollars she con- 
stantly carried with her. 
had murdered his wife because she had 
just discovered that he was already mar- 
ried before he met her, and he was afraid 
she would reveal the secret. A 


Abaddons. 
what he meant, or where he stood; but 
the discourse was listened to by a densely 
packed crowd of farming people, who 


came out wiping their foreheads, and sat | it was that she could still eat, and sleep, 
| and speak as usual, while her whole being 
over, and eat their dinners, brought in | 


down on convenient tombstones to talk it 


baskets, trying the case again beforehand 
for the five-hundredth time, 
and Seripture phrases thrown in to give it 
a Sabbath flavor. 


The New York dailies had sent their re- | 
every evening Anne read their | 
telegraphic summaries of the day’s events; | 


porters ; 


| detail. 


strong influence, limited, it is true, | 
If the case was tried before- | 
uid by the newspapers, it was also tried | 
wforehand by sweet voices and scornful | 
| bilities which lay in the future. 
| progress seemed rapid ; 
those who did and those who did not be- | 


| that they were otherwise. 


| tached to her husband; 


The | 


The gentleman | 


| Dread into Fear. 


| town. 
vith texts | 


427 


every morning, the account of the same ia 
She was not skillful enough to 
‘xtract the real evidence from the mass 


| of irrelevant testimony with which it was 
| surrounded, the questions and answers, 
| the confusing pertinacity of the lawyers 
over some little point which seemed to her 
scending to use any arguments, but sim- | 


as far from the real subject as a blade of 
grass is from the fixed stars. She turned, 
therefore, to the printed comments which 
day by day accompanied the report of the 
proceedings, gathering from them the pro- 
gress made, and their ideas of the proba- 
The 
the probabilities 
No journal pretended 
Yet still the 
able pens of the calmer writers counselled 
deliberation. ‘'There have 


were damning, 


been cases 


| With even closer evidence than this,” they 
| warningly wrote, ‘‘in which the accused, 
| by some unexpected and apparently trivi- 


by the evidence in spite of them- al turn in the testimony, has been proven 


clearly innocent. In this case, while the 
evidence is strong, it is difficult to imagine 
amotive. Mrs. Heathcote was much. at- 
she was, besides, 
a beautiful, accomplished, and fascinating 
woman, That a man should deliberately 
plan to murder such a wife, merely in 
order to obtain possession of wealth which 
was already practically his, is incredible; 
and until some more reasonable motive is 
discovered, many will refuse to believe 
even the evidence.” 

Anne, reading this sentence, felt faint. 
So far the mysterious testimony to which 
vague allusion had been made in the be- 
ginning had not been brought forward; 
the time had been occupied by the evidence 


concerning the events at Timloesville, and 
| the questioning and cross-questioning of 
local | 
preacher improved the occasion by a ser- | 
mon decked profusely with Apollyons and | 
It was not clearly known | 


witnesses. 
motive.” The veiled shape 
that accompanied her seemed to assume 
more definite outline, and to grow from 
And yet she could not 
tell of what she was afraid. 

The days passed, and she wondered how 


the Timloesville 
reasonable 


more 


Was away in that little Pennsylvania 
She did speak and teach as usual, 
but she did not eat or sleep. Something 
besides food sustained her. Was it hope ? 
Or fear? Oh, why did not all the world 
ery out that he was not, could not be 
guilty! Were people all mad, and deaf, 
and blind? She lived on in a suspense 


- | 
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which was like a continual endurance of | 
suffocation, which yet never quite attains | 
the relief of death. 
Miss Teller’s lawvers labored with skill | 
and vigilance; all that talent—nay, more, 
could do, they did. Their theory 
was that the murder was committed by a 
third entered Mrs. Heath- 
cote’s room by the same outside stairway 
which her husband had used, after his de- 
parture; and they defied the prosecution 
to prove that they were wrong. In an 
swer to this theory the prosecution pre- 
sented certain facts, namely: that Heath- 
cote was seen entering by the outside | 
stairway, and that no one else was seen; 
that the impressions found there were 
those of a left hand, and that Heatheote 
was at the time left-handed; that a tow- 
el, marked with the name of the hotel and 
stained with blood, was found on the river- 
bank at the end of a direct trail from the 
earden, and that the chamber-maid testi- 
fied that, whereas she had placed four tow- | 
els in the room a few hours before, there | 


cenius 


person, who 


PERS( 
7. the winter of 1830-1, I met Mr. Web- ! 
st 


er for the first time. The number of 
those who knew him personally is rapidly 
diminishing, but the interest of the pub- 
lie in everything connected with him has 
not abated his death. Hence the 
present attempt to recall what I can of 
my personal intercourse with one whose 
name and fame belong to the history of 
his country. 

When the late Chief Justice Taney, 
then practicing law in Baltimore, entered 
General Jackson's cabinet, he retired from 
the ease of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company against the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company, pending in the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland. The 
question in dispute was the right of prior 
choice of route of the respective works at 
the Point of Rocks, and at other narrow 
passes on the left bank of the Potomac 
River. The decision of the Court of 
Chancery, where the litigation originated, | 
had been in favor of the railroad com- 
pany, and the canal company had appeal- 
ed. In the court below the counsel of | 
the former had been Mr. Taney, Mr. Rev- 
erdy Johnson, and myself, and the latter 
had been represented by Mr. Wirt, Mr. | 
Walter Jones, and General Charles Fen- | 


since 


were in the morning but two remain); 
and that no others were missing from 


| whole number owned by the hotel. 


At this stage of the proceedings, Ay 
sitting in her own room as usual, now 
the evening, with one newspaper in 
hand and the others seattered on the flo 
by her side, heard a knock on the door | 
low, but, in her absorption, paid 
tention to it. In a few moments, how 
ever, Nora came up to say that Mr. Des 
ter was in the parlor, and wished to 
her. 

Here was an unexpected trial. 
had sent a short, carefully guarded an 


1O 


She 


| swer to his long letter, and he had not 


written again. It had been comparatiy: 

ly easy to guard written words. But 
could she command those that must be 
spoken? She bathed her face in cold wa 
ter, and stood waiting until she felt that 
she had called up a calmer expression: she 
charged herself to guard every look, every 
word, even the tones of her voice. Then 
she went down. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


ton Mercer. When Mr. Taney retired, 
his chents determined to employ Mr. Web 
ster to replace him; and as he happened 
to be in Baltimore on a visit, I was direct 
ed to eall on him, retain him if possible, 
and go with him afterward to Annapolis, 


| where the Court of Appeals was sitting, 


under the impression that my familiarity 
with the facts might probably be of sery 
ice in facilitating his preparation for the 
argument about to take place. 

I found Mr, Webster at the house of his 
connection, Mr. Hugh Birekhead, on his 
way to Washington. He was in the draw- 
ing-room with the ladies of the family 
when I ealled, and I passed the evening 
in his company. It was not the occasion 
for discussing the merits of a legal con- 
troversy. He asked me to sit by him on 
the sofa, and began our very brief conver 
sation by saying, ‘* Well, my brother La 
trobe, and so our good friend Birekhead 
tells me you come to retain me for the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company.” 
Something was then said about the short 
ness of the time allowed for preparation, 
but he agreed to go with me to Annapolis 
as soon as he came back from Washing- 
ton, where some business that could not be 
postponed required his presence. 


‘ 
J 
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Three things struck me at this interview. 
The first was the deep sonorous 
Mr. Webstee’s voice: it seemed to come ab 

o pectore, and was unlike any that I 
had then, or have since, heard. Again, 

pronune iation of the word Baltimore, 
hich made the first syllable long and | 
road. And again, his calling me 

» Latrobe.” not that such form of 


‘my bro- | 


ad- 


‘quse of its use by Mr. Webster to such a 
wig of the law as I then was. 
There were no railroads in those days, 
and 


ne interrupted by ice when Mr. Web- 
urned from Washington, we left | 
hack after breakfast, and 
lodding through ‘‘the piney woods” 
md the wretched Anne 
Arundel County, drove into Annapolis aft- 
the street lamps were lighted. Mr. 
William Gwynn, the railroad company’s | 
made a third in the car- 
riage. He was an admirable conversation- 
list without being a talker, 
satirist, a humorist without being | 
with an inexhaustible fund of 
wedote and apt quotation, and, in addi- 
tion to being an able lawyer, a ge- 
nial. loving nature that endeared him to 
all that knew hin. Mr. Webster appre- 
ciated him at once, and the two, with com- 
mon topies of conversation about men and 
books and things generally, made the jour- 
ney seem as short as it was enjoyable to 
their single listener. 

The Legislature of Maryland was in ses- 
ion at this time. The hotel was crowded, 
and at first there was a doubt whether even 
Webster could be received. Finally 
he 
vacated for 


ster ret 
Baltimore in 


over roads of 


lie 


senor counsel, 


eccentric, 


was of 


the occasion. It was in a| 
iilding in the rear of the hotel, and con- 

iined two beds, one of which Mr. Webster 
took possession of, and at his instance I ap- 
propriated the other. 

Our quarters were in what had been a 
noble mansion in the palmy days of the 
old city. We were in a large square room 
a lofty ceiling, a broad high fire-place, 

ind a tall old-fashioned mantel-piece. A 
wood fire was burning, and al- 
though there was no carpet, and but a sin- 
cle candle on a rickety table, the general 
aspect was most grateful after our dreary 
ride from Baltimore. Here we remained for 
several days, and until separate rooms were 
allotted to us on the second floor of a gal- 
leried building, called the Colony, close by. 


is 


Mr. We wre r was at this time in his fif- 


tone of | ticeth year, in the prime of life, and at the 


height of his reputation, crowned with the 


| glory of his great speech in reply to Hayne. 


| 


| 


| 


| beneath 
ss was not frequent at the bar, but be- | 


| of Curtis's life, 
steamboat travel on the Chesapeake | 


| 


A tall and rather heavily built man, there 
was little in his person to distinguish him. 
It was his head that individualized him. 
His grand forehead, his dark eves set deep 
his firm 
determined mouth, made a tout ensemble 
which seen forgotten, 
Harding's likeness, in the second yolume 
in my opinion, the most 
characteristic of the many I have seen. 
| W hile it wants, no doubt, the accuracy of 
Whipple's daguerreotype, in the same vol- 
ume, I see in it more of the man I knew. 
The likeness by Healy, in the first volume 


overshadowing brows, 


once Was never 


1S, 


| of the same work, does Mr, Webster great 


| injustice. 


was given a room which the occupant 


| ive; 
a wit without | 


| 
| 


| ster to Annapolis to inform him of the facts 
But 
these were by no means the main t ypics of 


It belittles him. He was a far 
nobler-looking person. His bearing was 
grave and dignified. When he addressed 
a court it was commanding and impress- 
and yet no man’s manner could be 
more playful, no man’s tone more cordial 
and genial, than Mr. Webster's, when he 
pleased. I made him out, too, to have a 


| keen sense of humor, and to appreciate a 


good story as well as any one, when he was 
in the mood. Few persons would call him 


'a handsome man, but none could look at 
| him and not recognize him as a distinguish 


ed one. 


Asalready said, Laceompanied Mr. W eb- 


| of the case he was about to argue. 


our conversation. It was not antl the 
day before the hearing that he seemed to 
address himself seriously to the labor of 
preparation. He then shut himself up m 
his room for the entire morning, coming 
oceasionally into mine to ask about some 
question of fact, bringing half-sheets of 
common blue letter-paper, on which, he 
would say, he had been making 
es, 


seratch- 
They were distinet propositions, texts 
rather than arguments, carefully studied, 
'and, as was apparent from erasures and 
interlining, labored with a view to con- 
densation, or to satisfy a fastidious judg- 
ment. Once, when I expressed a doubt 
whether one of his propositions was in 
accordance with certain facts, Mr. Webster 
drew his pen through it, saying, “So, then, 
that cock won't fight.” The notes thus 
prepared were the brief of his argument, 
and he spoke fromthem. That the glimpses 
thus afforded of the workings of a great 


| 
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were extremely interesting may 
ragined.* 
But if the ease did 


times, conversation did not flag 


‘ 


it all 
Our plea 


not engross 


ere after dinner, when we 
Mr 
id then put on his slippers, 


santest 
k from the bar mess-room. 
Webster wo 


and tilt back his chair, with his feet against 


came bac 


the side of the mantel-piece, on a level with 
his head, saving, “*Shall I not take mine 
i ine inn 7 and go off into a stream 


ites, quotations, incidents of his 
and matters and things gener 
ally. On these occasions Shakspeare was 
favorite to and his familiarity with 
it wa » ied by the aptness and fre 
quency of his quotations. t 
In one of these protracted talks, which 
always ran late into the night, Mr. Web 
ster detailed the circumstances of his re 
fusal to accept the clerkship of a county 
v are related in Curtis, when 
the salary would have been a little for- 
tune, and amused himself with a humorous 


court. as thes 


comparison between his subsequent career 
and what would then have been his destiny. 
described his 
early practic »in New Hampshire, and told 
with almost bovish 


On the same oeeasion he 
glee of overtaking, 
one bright moonlight night, a timber sled 
at the foot of a lill on which the snow 
lay deep. The driver had gone to a tavern 
1 Mr. Web 


horse as an addi 


ahead for an extra horse, an: 


ster, hitching his own 


tion to the team, got the load to the sum- 


1 to in the text had been a 
neellor Bland the prec 
in Opportunity of seein 
1 for tl i I could 


irt ‘ross the 


how Mi 
rey see from mv 
i 


desk in his sl 


in hi court, § 


his t ves, hard at work 
The weather was unusually warm, 
and there sat Mr 
The I] 


his pen. ‘ 
inguished 


upon his brief. 
too warm 

Wirt, after midnight, busy with 
hours came before his eand! . The 
next morning, when [ told him I had watched him, 
he laughed, and showed me two piles of foolscap 


manuseript. 


} 


to sleep almost, vet 


e Was ext 


one, “is the draft of my argument, and this,” lay- 
ing his hand on the other, “is my revise of it.” 


ut the labor!” T exelaimed. “Never mind the 


my voung friend,” was his reply; “never | 


lve it when the oeeasion requires you to do your 
* When he spoke, I could see that he adhered 
ely to his brief, reading parts of, it occasionally. 


did not cover more than one side of three half-sheets 
of letter-paper, and he rarely did more than glance 


+ It was my sympathy with Mr, Webster in this 
ogard, I presume, that led him to send me, on his 
rn to Washington, the edition of 1628 (the Rox- 

ie fac-simile), then a rare book in this country 


| answered 


“This,” he said, laving his hand on | 


Webster's brief before the Court of Anpeals | 


mit, Where the teamster presently 
it. ‘LT had hidden behind a tree. 
the narrator, ‘* where [I enjoved the { 
only came forth to stay the hand 
owner of the sled, who ‘larry 
horses, because the ‘tarnal 


had put him to the expense of 


was 
his 
sistanee, when they were able to ao 
work themselves, and only refused 1 
load to spite him.” It was Mr. Wi 
way of telling the story, and his iinitat 
of the driver's tone and manner, th 
hanced the drollery of the ineident 
Upon he gay 
amusing account of lis escape thr 
window 
when 
with 


another oceasion 
of a 
the were } 
it, and he 
ment of the driver, after the Vv weres 
he found a member of 
standing on the baggage rack, 


back n old-fashioned 


conch horses 
described t 
when 
and 
ing footman to a stage-driver., 

The interest of these anecdotes w: 
so much in their matter as in the evi 
they afforded that neither the wear a 
tear of political and professional life 
distinguished position had impaired 
freshness of early vouth. 

Another of Mr. Webster's aneedot 
have often repeated to students in my 
office. It was the inflexible rule of T 
ophilus Parsons to give no law advi 
Sunday din 
hering to when a client came to Salein 
that day from Boston to obtain an opin 
ion on a matter of first importance in con 
nection with business to be transacte 
ly on Monday. Angry at having ha 
journey for nothing, the client was on 
way to his carriage, when Mr. Parsons fo! 
lowed him, and asked him whether he | 
made up his mind as to what was 
according to the golden rule, and bei 
in the aflirmative, told | 
go back to Boston, do what he belt 
was ‘just right,” and when Mr. Parsoi 
got to his office later on Monday, he had 
no doubt he would find law enough to 
sustain him. 

Speaking, on-another oceasion, about th 
elements of success in professional life, Mr 


a rule which he persist: 


+ 


| 


| Webster said, ‘ Why, there is —, a most 


learned lawyer, a most laborious man 
and in all the relations of life absolutely 
| unexceptionable, and yet, confound thi 
fellow! he never produces results.” 

The age of some one being mentioned 
one evening, Mr. Webster said, ** The worst 
| standard by which to measure a man’s lif 
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ates * The cas 
ened bef 
mer, 
Wirt 
window 
ting at 
gru 
at 


PER 


Some men, 


is the parish clerk's register. 


are born old; others, again, never grow 

* and certainly, when I listened to his 

animated talk, 

of his 

I fully 

it was the temperament of the man, 

| not the number of his years, that made 
him old or young. 

One evening, while we still occupied the 

room, Mr. Webster was unusually 

He had his n and it 

easy to see that the mood for conversation 

was not now the ruling one. 


the gleefulness of 
mien 
appreciated his meaning 


remarks about and 


same 

LOOUS, Was 

And so we 

looking at the fire in the 

bell rane. 

on his boots, 


We 


it in silence, 
ilieht, 
Wel then 


left our quarters together. 


until the supper 


aiew and we 


pass through a paved yard, made as bright | 


as day by the full moon just rising 
Kent Island. 
and we had not yet crossed the yard, when 
he stopped yong nly, raised lis head, and 
laid nis hands upon my shoulders. The 
fell full upon his face, making 


brow cast deep shadows, 


over 


out of 
living coals. 
‘be in no 
The time 
and true 


That 


his heavy 
which his eyes gleamed like 
‘My young friend,” he said, 
haste to ark in polities. 
will come when all good 
must rally round the constitution. 
will be the time; and when 
hanner, it must glitter like the oriflamme.” 
Then dropping his hands, we resumed our 
ilent walk. 

preeeenine and we sat up until a late hour, 
Mr. Webster, as usual, having les frais de 
la conversation. I think 


em! 


men 


we r 


prove that right and left 
worn in the poet’s day, reciting 
Hubert’s account, in King John, of the 


peare to 


were 


popular feeling in regard to the French in- | 


vasion.* In the second volume of Curtis's 
life of Webster are two letters passing be- 
tween Mr. Webster and myself, in which 
the above ‘eseddleniin are alluded to. 

After the argument before the Court of 
Appeals, Mr. Webster returned to Wash- 
ington, and the next time I saw him was 


in February, 1832. 


* “T saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet), 

Told of a many thousand warlike French 
That were embatteled and rank’d in Kent.” 


SON. AL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


had to | 


Twas on Mr. Webster's ri¢ht, | 


After supper the mood had | 


it was on this | 
evening that Mr. Webster quoted Shaks- | 


| 
snoes 


In the course of con- | 


D. ANTE L WEBSTER. 


versation he 
Was told 


asked what I was about, and 
hat IT was busy in preparing the 
that IT was to deliver at the public 
celebration of the centennial anniversary 
of Washing He then said 
that talk in Wash- 
ington of a grand dinner in honor of the 
mi oh t 
be ealled on for some remarks, he had made 
a few * As he 
spoke, he took from his portfolio a half- 
letter - 


SIX or se 


oration 


ton’s birthday 


there had been some 


asion, and as it was possible he 


scratches” in anticipation, 


sheet of blue paper, on one side of 
which 
contimued, had 
been given up, however, and if [ could 
use of his ‘*seratches,” was 
them. I told him that my 
oration was already me that I 
would keep his n ript as an auto- 
graph; and I brought it away with me. 
There Mr. Webster's 
tences that fitted so well into what I 
prepared that 
and when I s} 


house.” 


which were 
he read. The 


sentences, 


dinner, he 


make any 
weleome to 
morized, bit 
was one of sen- 
had 
adopted and inserted it, 
yoke, it brought down the 
It was this: ‘* Washington stood 
not only at the commencement of a new 
ra, but at the head of a new world.” 

The next morning a letter from 
Webster was delivered to me at the break- 
fast table. It had been written the night 
before, and was brought to Baltimore by a 


Mr. 


fast line of coaches that made the journey 


from Washington in four hours. It was 


very brief, and ran thus: 
Sir,—The dinner did come oft. 
D. WEBSTER. 


“MY DEAR 
Look out. Very truly, 
Fe bi ry 22. 1832." , 


As may be supposed, I went at onee to 
the evening paper in which my address 
was to appear, and cancelled the sentence 
above referred to. 
when the Washington pa- 
23d furnished a report of Mr. 


Singularly, 


pers of the 


| Webster's speech at the dinner, the sen- 


tence I had used was the only one of the 
‘seratchings” that it contained. 

When the railroad was opened for travei 
between Baltimore and Washington, I saw 
Mr. Webster frequently; but it not 
until we were both employed in the im- 
portant case of Wilson v. Rousseau, in the 
Supreme Court, that I was again brought 
into professional relations with him. Our 
client, Mr. James G. Wilson, had no less 
than seven counsel—Mr. Webster, Mr. 
| William H. Seward, Mr. Reverdy John- 
son, Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, Mr. Hender- 
son, of Louisiana, Mr. Hall, of Washing- 


Was 
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ton, and myself. The Court had consent 


ed to our dividing the points—t wo speak 
Ing to each. But the difficulty was to ¢& 
us all too the sy for consult ition. 


+ 


mt 


last, 


in despair of succeeding otherwise, Mr. 


tional Hotel. at see o'clock, with the 


derstanding th: 


Wilson invited us to a supper at the Na 
ih 


a consultation would take 


Was not until half past 


rht, however, that Mr. Webster ¢ alled us 


to order, stated the objeet of the i 
and complimented our host 
lent judgment as disp 
adopted for securing the 


for his excel 


neeting, 


aved in the means 
attendance of his 


professional advisers. Turning then to 


Mr. Seward, he said, ‘* And now, Brother 
Seward, you will begin with reading the 
record,” Records in those days were not 
printed, as now, but were engrossed on folio 


cap paper, 2nd in this particular case the 


record was a heavy ao of manuscript, 


Which Mr. Seward rested on his 1 fap, and 


which would have taken several hours to | 


read, while there remained not more than 


twenty minutes before supper would be 
ready. Mr. Seward, however, began with 
the formal heading, and was going on when 
interrupted by a burst of laughter, which 
Was not quieted by the grave judicial man 
ner in Which Mr. Wilson ealled for order. 
and requested ‘*Brother Seward” to pro- 
ceed. By thi® time Mr. Seward, who had 
as yet pre served his countenance, joined in 
the mirth ; when Mr. Webster, shruegine 
his shoulders and turning to our client, 
said, ‘* You see how it is, Mr. Wilson: there 
seems to be no alternative but to begin with 
supper. Do you think it is ready ? Perhaps 
ve may get on better with the record aft 
erward;” and to supper in an adjoining 
room Mr, Wilson and his counsel marched. 
with Mr. Webster at the head of the pro- 
cession. 


There was more than one good talker at 


the table, and for a while the conversation | 


was general. It was not long, however. 
before we were all listening to Mr. Web- 
ster. 


“ Conticuere omnes, inte ntique ora tenebant.’ 


He was ‘i’ the vein,” and the hours flew 
by unheeded as there streamed from him. 
in rapid succession, anecdotes, quotations, 
references to his boyhood, incidents in his 
early descriptions of the men who 
then figured upon the seene, graphic ac- 


| 
counts of old familiar places. He was 


sometimes grave, solemn even: sometimes 


pathetic; sometimes, and by no means un- 


| frequently, quaint, droll, and humor 
sometimes setting the table in a Your: 

again moving his hearers almost to t 
Sure of his company, he was under no Mm 
straint, and seen 1ed ciepened to let his 
imal spirits run aw: iv witl to forge 
the eminent lawyer and the creat State 
man, to roll off the sixty-live 
then weighed upon him, and 
again. I believe J am the sole SUPViy 
of that merry party thirty three years ao 
and many as have been the 


thie 


years 
be a be 


ines at which in my own and other 
have been present, I have no such expe 
ence as that afforded by the att mipt at 
consuitation in the ease of Wilson 
seau, in the year 1846, 
| I ought to add that, somehow or 
When the argument came on, we fell 


Rous 


social Llier- 


lands 


to 


our proper places, and that Mr, Wilson 


gamed his ease. 


WILD WEATHER OUTSIDI] 
Witp weather outside where the 
And fierce -from all quarters the 
Wild weather and cold, and the great waves sy 
With chasms beneath them as black as hell, 
cal waters frolic in Titan play, 

They dash the decks with an icy spray, 

The Spent sails shiver, the lithe masts reel, 
And the sheeted ropes are as smooth as st 
And oh that the sailor were safe once more 
Where the sweet wife smiles in the 


brave shi) 
four winds 


cottage do 
The little perp it shines afar 

O’er the lurid seas, like the polar star, 

The mariner scael d in the jaws of death 
Hurls at the storm a defiant bre: ath; 

Shouts to his mates through the writhing foan 
“Courage! please God, we shall vet win hon 
Frozen and haggard and wan and gray, 

But resolute still; ‘tis the sailor’s w: ty. 

And siti. the fancy the stern eye 
Somebody's praying to-night for him. 


Ah me, through the drench of the bitter rail 


| How bright the picture that rises plain! 
| Sure he can see, with her merry look, 


His littke maid crooning her spell ing-book ; 
The baby crows from the eradle fair ; 

The grandam nods in her eas y-chair ; 

While hither and yon, with a quiet grace, 
A woman flits, with an earnest face. 

The kitten purrs, and the kettle sings, 

And a nameless comfort the picture brings. 


Rough weather outside, but the winds of baln 
Forever float o’er that isle of calm. 

0 friends who read over tea and toast 

Of the wild nizht’s work on the storm- swept coast 
Think, when the vessels are overdue, 

Of the perilous voyage, the baflled crew, 

Of stout hearts battling for love and home 
*Mid the cruel blasts and the eurdling foam, 
And breathe a prayer from your hap py lips 

For those who must go “to the sea in ships” 
Ask that the sailor may stand once more 

Where the sweet wife smiles in the cottage door. 


’ 
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NE of the wildest portions of Western 


() 


Miller’s River—a mad little stream which 
ins frothing amid ragged rocks, and lies 


darkling in sullen pools shaded by dense | 


nd tangled vegetation. It joins the Con- 
ecticut by leaping riotously down a stair- 
ease formed of jagged crags and the ruins 
of a broken dam, forming a striking con- 
“ast to the lake-like expanse of the noble 
iver in which it quiets its troubled spirit. 
Life the borders of Miller's 
fifty years ago found its prototype 


savage character of nature about 


on 


1G. 
Tragic histories are told of families who 
veneration after 
Religion was replaced 
by superstition; the vices of mankind 
lush and rank, and even woman's 


the 


generation 


wanted a suicide. 


grew 


nature was warped and deformed by its | 
Long after | 


demoralizing environment. 
the belief in witeheraft had been stamped 
out at Boston and Salem, a baleful after- 


growth sprang up and flourished here, and | 
though there were no executions for witch- | 


eraft, there was gross-credulity and infat- 
tation, ostracism and persecution, 
ing one day through this tract of country, 
and emerging from a dense and dreary 
wood of butternut and pine, we found our- 
selves in a little clearing still more deso- 
late than the gloomy forest. A deserted 
house stood before us, backed by the an- 
ery river; a little orchard of neglected 
crab-apples, grown into a thicket with 
hedge-rows of tangled barbervies, flanked 
its further side; anda blasted elm felled by 
lightning, and partly stripped by the wood- 
cutter, barred the front gateway. The 
house itself presented a most forbidding 
aspect. Its curtainless windows were rid- 
dled as by the firing of sharp- shooters. 
Some were boarded up; a few stuffed with 
party-colored rags; hardly a pane was left 
unbroken. 


removed nearly the last vestige of color, 
and reduced the whole to a uniform and 
melancholy gray. My companion, more 
familiar with the region than myself, eyed 
me curiously as we approached, to notice 
what impression the scene would make 
upon me, 
arm, and exclaimed, ‘*A real haunted 
house!” 

She laughed lightly. 

Vor. LXIV.—No. 381.—28, 


‘*The old peo- 


River | 
in 


never | 
| of Miller’s River with the Connecticut. 


| but her eves were black and piercing. 
Rid- | 


| health was good, 


HAZEL. 


ple about here declare that it 7s haunted. 


| My aunt could tell you many a strange 
| Story about it. 
Massachusetts is the region bordering 


I remember when I was a 
child how she would make cold shivers 
creep along my spine by her story of 
Witch Hazel, the old woman who lived 
here.” 

** Would she tell me?” 


“T don't know: 


I asked. 


we can ask her at least 


She used to teach school here when a girl.” 
| And my friend pointed to a chimney which 


rose from a dense mass of bushes, a soli 
tary monument to the fact that a house had 
“That was the 
school-house, and she boarde datthat farm 


once occupied the spot. 


house opposite, where my grandmother 
lived; it is the only house between the 
Hazels’ and Durkee’s tavern, at the junction 
It 
was a lonely spot for a young girl to live 
in. She must have been glad and thank 
ful enough when my granduncle married 
her and brought her away to Northfield 
Farms.” 

Aunt Wealthy was an old lady of mar 
vellous activity her hair 
under her widow's cap was white as snow, 
Her 
but her 
and her mind unimpair- 
She wore a black silk dress, 
shiny and limp, and unadorned with mod 
ern ornament of jet or pleating, but it was 
unmistakably black silk, and a slender 
gold chain held her husband's heavy silver 
watch at her belt. She sat in a stuffed, 
high-baeked rocking-chair, rocking swiftly 
back and forward, knitting interminable 
garters, and singing as we approached, in 
a high eracked voice, a hymn which argued 
little for her admiration of mankind. 


and keenness; 


form was thin to emaciation, 


ed by age. 


“¢Palse are the men of high degree: 
The baser sort are vanity: 
Laid in the balanee, both 
Light as a puff of empty 


appear 


Originally the front of the | 
house had been economically ornamented | 
with yellow paint, but the weather had | 


Involuntarily I touched her | 


‘You don't seem to have a high opin- 
ion of men, Aunt Wealthy,” I remarked. 
‘That's because I've had experience, 
child,” she replied. 
‘**Uncle Gershom 
said my friend: 
| Wealthy?” 
‘‘T've no tales to tell against Gershom, 
| now that he’s dead,” said Aunt Wealthy, 
| placing her lips firmly together, and hum 
| ming the tune with much expression. 
** Aunt Wealthy,” said my friend, coax 
| ingly, ‘‘ we want vou to tell us some sto- 
| ries about the witches—” 


was a gentleman,” 


“was he false, Aunt 
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‘The witches ?” 

* Yes, old Witeh Hazel, whose husband 
danced on her grave when she died.” 

* Your grandmother could tell you more 
about her than I ean.” 

* Yes, but grandmother died ten years 
ago.” 

The Hazels were a queer lot; but then 
I don't know as any of them were really 
witches. The people round used to think 
so, and were mortally afraid of them, es 
pecially of the old mother. The old man 
declared she was a witeh. said she sold 
herself to the devil behind the barn, and 
he knew when she did it. She was a 
frichtful-looking old creature, and dressed 
in rags from head to foot, carpet rags tied 
around her feet and arms, and a piece of 
old quilt about her body. Your grandmo 
ther had an enormous dog—old Rex they 
called him; he was half bull-dog and half 
mastitf. There were lots of rough ehar 


acters rafting logs down the Connecticut | 


in those days, and putting up at Durkee’s 
tavern; but we were never afraid of any 
of them, for old Rex would have torn them 
limb from limb if they had offered to touch 


half-dozen or so of white-haired children 
that came; they might tramp on Rex or 
sit on him, and he never offered to hurt 
them. But let one of those river-men 
stroll along the road, and his blood was 
up. They generally finished their walk 
and concluded to turn back before they 
reached the school-house. I had come | 
from civilized parts, and [used to be lone- 
some. I should have been frightened to 
death many a time if it had not been for | 
Rex: he seemed to constitute himself my | 
regular protector, and he never failed | 
me but onee. One afternoon at recess I | 
heard the children sereeching, and saw 
them all come running in. I stepped to 
the door, and there stood old Mrs. Haz+l, 
and a horrible sight she was, with her 
gray hair streaming over her tatters, and 
her erazy grin. IT ealled *Rex! Rex! and | 
the dog came bounding over the opposite | 
fence; but as soon as he saw Witeh Hazel | 
he howled and slunk away into the bush- 
es. She laughed at meas wicked as could 
be, and T ran back into the school-house 
and bolted the door, for I was scared to 
death. 

“That night your grandmother told me 
stories till near midnight about her. She 
said there was one woman in the neigh- | 
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| borhood that declared Witch Hazel used 
to change her into a horse, and ride); 
about at mght. Your grandmother s:i 
she told the woman she didn’t believe j; 
‘She does,’ she said; ‘she rides me on t}y 
river road. I pass your house at mid 
night, and the next time I go by | 
whinny.’ Well, your grandmother d 
clared that that very night, as the clock 
struck twelve, she heard Rex howling like 
one possessed, and then pretty soon thi 
came the sound, clapperty-clap, of hoofs 
cantering on the turnpike, and a minut 
after there was a= strange, human - lil 
Whinny at the gate that made her very 
blood run eold. 


Your grandmother sat up until after 
midnight, telling many stories of this 
sort, and they made a great impression 
on my mind. At nooning next day, too, 
the school-children were full of them 
One of the Durkee boys said that his mo 
ther had taken quite a faney to Dycie Ha 
zel, and had had her bound out to her 


‘But,’ says he, ‘she'll be as big a witch as 
| the old one. Tve seen her in the orchard 
rollover and over, making herself as round 
us. He used to go with me to school, and | 
lie on the door-step. There were only a | 


as a cart-wheel, with her fingers just touch 
ing her toes. There is nothing can make 


her mad but to call her Witeh Hazel: 


vou do that, she will froth at the mouth 
and she will chase you like a dog till you 
eross running water.’ Then one of the 
Taft children spoke up: ‘My father was 
going a-hunting, and he met old Witeh 
Hazel in his path. ‘* You won't shoot no 
thing,” says she. But he went, all the 
same. By-and-by he saw a fat doe a cou 
ple of rods off, and he fired at her. She 
ran a little way, and then sat down and 
looked at him. He fired again, and took 
very careful aim; but she never stirred. 
Then it came over him that this wasn't 


'any kind of game, and he remembered 


that he’d heard tell if you fire a walnut 
plug at a witch, it is the only thing that 
will hurt them. So he cut a sprout, and 
whittled one end sharp, and put it in his 
gun, and fired, and the creature gave a 
ery, and leaped into the bushes, and he 
couldn’t find hide nor hair of her. But 
when he got home the first news he heard 
was that old Mrs. Hazel had fallen down 
stairs and broke her arm.’ After he had 
finished his yarn, Molly Caswell had one to 
tell. Mrs. Hazel had been to their house, 
and wanted to borrow her father’s horse to 
ride to Northfield, but her father wouldn't 
lend it. That very afternoon a bumble- 
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bee stung the horse in the pasture, making 
him throw himself and break his lee, and 
er father had to kill him to put him out 
When he came home, there 
was Witch Hazel standing by his gate. 
wave him a wicked look, and said, 
Phat was a great deal better than to lend 
your horse to me, wasn’t it? He always 
lieved that Mrs. Hazel had changed her- 
lf into that bumble-bee, and stune the 
horse out of spite. 

‘You can imagine that after hearing all 
these stories IT must have thought that I 
had come to live in rather a pokerish place. 
| confess my heart did fail me, and I don't 
know but L would have given up the school 
and have gone if it hadn't been for Will 
Darby. He and I had 

va long time, and Will was working 
1 the river floating logs down in the raft- 
Whenever he went by he put 
Durkee’s tavern, and would 
ip and see me. 
happy time throughout the whole summer, 
though [wasn't so desolate as I might have 
been, either, for your grandmother's bro- 
ther Gershom used to drive over with a 
hne 


of misery. 


She 


been 


rs 


p at come 


span of horses as often as twice a 
week from Northfield Farms and take me 
it to Whatever was going on inthe whole 


country round, Gershom was a rich man 


and good-looking, and he prided himself, | 


so Tye heard, on driving the handsomest 
span and having the prettiest girl to sit be- 
side him in all the country round. 
Darby was as poor as most young lumber- 
men, and rather of a jealous disposition, 
but my heart was just seton him. LTecould 


tell his figure as far as I could see it on the | 


river, standing on the slippery logs as care- 
less and graceful, with a long pole to keep 
his balanee, his curly hair flowing in the 
wind, and a erimson silk handkerchief 
knotted at his throat under the wide col- 


lav of his gray flannel shirt. 


Oneday [was upon the mountain-side | 
It was late | 


looking for fringed gentians. 
in the fall, and I remember thinking I 


wouldn't go out for flowers again that sea- | 


son, When just before me a young girl 
started up. My only thought at first was 
that she was unusually handsome, for 


though meanly dressed in an indigo-blue | 


cotton gown, she was as handsome as a 


picture. Her black hair, coarse and straight | 


as @ gypsy’s, was knotted in a careless 
heavy mass at the back of her neck, and 
grew low over her forehead, shading eyes 
which were as black as pokeberries. She 


engaged | 


It was my only really | 


Will | 


| held a knife in one hand and a basket in 
the other, and I saw that she had been 
We 
joined each other, and rambled about for 
an hour longer, talking about herbs and 
flowers, and I remember that I took quite 
a fancy to her. At ‘Your 
folks will be anxious about you as soop as 
they learn that I am out here.’ 
says 1: 


searching for neryine and sassafras. 


last she said, 


‘Oh no, 
‘T often take long walks by my 
| self, and Rex here takes good care of me.’ 
| ‘Rex would never hurt me,’ 
trying to pat the dog, which slunk close 
| to my side, ‘and perhaps you would be 
afraid yourself if you knew who I am.’ 
Who are vou? asked. ‘Some people 
call me Witch Hazel,’ she replied. 

“Well, [ will not say that I was not 
a little taken aback; still, she wasn’t so 
frightful-looking as the old one, and I an 
swered up as peart as I could, * You are 
Dycie Hazel, who live at Durkee’s tavern.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘you'd be glad to live 
there yourself, or in a worse place even, if 
vou had a home like mine. Mother has 
driven us all away. There were my two 
brothers, they couldn't stand things, and 
they went east to work at a machine-shop. 
One day mother had a fit, and when she 
came out of it she said they were both dead, 
but that they would never be buried. Two 
days after, we heard that the boiler had ex- 
ploded, and there wasn’t enough found of 
| them to make a funeral. After that mo- 
ther took on worse than ever, for the boys 
| was all she cared for in this world. I ran 
| I performed a 
| long time, dressed as a boy; but father 
| dropped everything and hunted the coun- 
| try over till he found me, and brought me 
| back. When we got home, mother bang 
|}ed the door in our faces, and told us we 
shouldn't neither of us enter it again. Then 
; he took me to Mrs. Durkee, and I bound 


| myself out to her. 


said the girl, 


away and joined a show. 


He’s at the poor-house 
now, but when I'm of age, I am going to 
work for wages, and get him out. Mother 
lives all alone at the old house with the 
devil.’ 

‘Some way the girl's story touched me, 

|}and I put my arm around her. ‘I 

| your friend, Dycie Hazel,’ says I. 


am 

‘lam 

almost as friendless away out here as you: 
| let us befriend one another.’ 

‘When winter set in, the measles broke 

| out in my school. I had never had them, 

and they go hard with grown people. 

Down I came, and as bad luck would have 

| it, your grandmother had never had them 
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and not a 
soul to nurse us, for your grandfather and 
We 
lay there two days, each of us too sick 
to lift the hand On the 
third day in came Dvycie Hazel. a | knew 

‘something told 
Mrs. 
need me more than half 
the time, and [ can spend the nights here.’ 
And so she did, footing it back and for 
ward through the snow until we were both 
well. I didn't real hearty all that 
winter; but when spring came, 


either, and down she came; 


the boys were up north chopping. 
for the other. 


you were sick,’ says she; 
meso, and [ve come to nurse you. 
Durkee doesn't 


cet 


ice broke up, and Will Darby came down 
with his first float of logs, I was all right 
ag It was Dyeie’s nursing that pull 
me through, but it was the sight of 
Will's face that put the finishing touch to 
the But Will was not quite 
himself that spring. When 
the house L was not at home, for Gershom 


ed 


business, 


he came to 


had come to take me out to ride, and your 
grandmother had persuaded me that it 
would do me good to go. When L came 
back, there he was sitting on the door-step 
playing with Rex. He didn't 
thing, but he looked queer. 


say any- 
Your grand 
mother told me afterward that he asked her 
if that sort of thing had been going on all 
winter, and she told him it had, for she was 
anxious that we should quarrel, and that I 
didn’t think 
anything of his queerness until afterward, 


should marry her brother. 


was so glad to see him again. remem- 


ber his hair had grown pretty long up | 
there in the woods, and I otfered to cut it 
for him, as he was going down into eivil 


ized parts. * All right, Delilah,’ says he. 


After I had cut his hair I wrapped it in a 


paper, and put it in my desk in the school- | 
Often and often, when I was teach- | 


room. 
ing those pestering young ones, I would 
slip my hand into the desk and stroke that 
paper, and it seemed to give me heart and 
strength for my tasks. 

‘Some time after he went away I had a 
visit from old man Hazel. He was a cu- 
rious ereature. He said that Dycie had 
told him that I had been kind to her, and 
he wanted to thank me for it. ‘IT think 
Dvcie’s got the making of a good Woman in 
her,’ says he, ‘if she ever has the chance.’ 


‘TL ll do anything in my power for her,’ | 
and [ asked him why he had | 


I said ; 
given her such a strange name as Dycie. 
‘Rightly it’s Boadycie,’ says he; and I 
knew that he meant Boadicea. 
and talked quite a while, and he accused 


and the | 


He staid | 
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his wife of all their misfortune and of «|| 
manner of wickedness, and said that whe 
she died he would dance on her gray: 
‘You say you are willing to help Dycir 
he added, just as he was leaving, 


vou can help her if you've a mind 
She never had any learning to speak of 
but she’s took a notion she'd like to eo) 
to school this term, and Miss Durkee shy 
civen her leave. So if vou ll sort of lic 
her lessons private, so as not to shame lie 
before the young ones, it would bea ¢ 
favor: for Dyeie’s desput high sperrites 

* The next Monday Dycie came, and it 
seemed to me Fd never seen her look so 
handsome. The bold, hard manner, whic} 
was the only thing about her that I did 
hot quite like, was entirely cone, and she 
was as gentle and modest as any you 
evirl could be. She did not make much 
progress with her studies, though she tried 
very hard to do so. She learned to writ 
her name, and to read in a slow, stun 
bling fashion; that wasall. One day sli 
brought some rye straw to school, and 


braided it at recess. IT saw that she was 
making herself a hat, and was surprised 
for she generally went as bare-headed as 
an Indian. She finished it in a 
time, and then took a little ramble in thi 
wood, saving, with a laugh, that she 
going to the milliner’s to buy some art 
ficials. She came back with the h 
wreathed with dogwood berries. It 
| very pretty, but I screamed right out 
‘Why, Dyeie child, you will be poise 
ed! ‘Nothing can poison me,’ she 1 
| plied; and I could not help noticing how 
sweet and lady-like she looked, so differ 
}ent from her old self. ‘What has come 
| over you, Dycie ? I asked. * You look— 
‘Just like other people, don’t I? she ask 
ed. *IT hope he will think so.” And then 
it came out that love had made the change 
She hada lover on the river, just as I hiad, 
only hers was of higher birth than sh 
and all her new resolve to study and make 
something of herself was born of her de 
sire to please him. There was something 
touching in jit that drew me closer to 
her. It was about this time that in her 
reading lesson in the Bible she came t 
| the text, ‘Unto Him that 
washed us.’ 
looked 


loved us and 
She stopped right there, and 
at me with all her soul in her 
‘Then He loved us before we were 
| clean,’ she said. ‘I didn’t think any on 
|could do that but my boy; but if Clirist 
|is like him, then I shall love Him too.’ 


| 
eyes, 


My 
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‘And because you love your lover,’ I 
id, ‘you are trying to make yourself 
ovely— She did not let me finish: * I 

il clean myself up for Christ too,’ she 
said. 

*T had a great influence over that girl, 
epeater than I ever had over any other 
human I gained it 
thought I believed in her, and I lost it be 
she found out that I doubted her. 
(sod forgive me, L believe she was almost 
i Christian then.” Aunt Wealthy paused 

her narrative, and that her 
coon eves were dimmed with tears, 


being. because she 


we saw 
*T never meant to wrong her,” she pro 
eded, Stand think she would 
have injured me then for the world; but 
we each wronged the other bitterly, and 1 
vas the greater sinner. 


do not 


When autumn | 
eime, Will Darby stopped to see me on his 
up the river to the woods, where he 
He 
was strangely changed, and 1 could not 
understand it, and told) him ‘We 
well understand each other, 
Wealthy,’ he said, ‘though I didn't think 
I would be the first to break. I expected 
that when I eame hack this fall I would 
ind you married to that other fellow, 
(Gershom W hat’s-his-name, and then there 
would have been no need of any explana 
tion. With that I declared up and down 
that I had never eared one mite for Ger 
shom, and had sent him about his business 
long ago, for I loved him better than all 
*Lused to feel just that 
vy about you, Wealthy,’ said he. * Used 
io! said I, for my temper was up. * You | 
we bewitched, Will,’ I said, a minute later, | 
for he looked so helpless and miserable | 
that in my own torment [ could not help 
pitving him. Yes, bewitched,’ he 
replied, ‘and yonder's the witch; but she 
never could have done it if L had been 
sure that you loved me, Wealthy.’ I 
give one look out of the window, and 
there, strolling along the road, with her 
hat trimmed with the poison-berries swing- 
ing on her arm, and my Will’s crimson 
neckerchief knotted at her throat, was Dy- | 
cie Hazel. She smiled and waved her | 
hat as she saw us standing at the window, | 
ind I don’t remember clearly anything | 
after that till I found your grandmother 
rubbing me and pouring hartshorn and | 
vinegar up my nose to bring me to. She | 
didn’t ask me what had happened—there | 
was no need—and she was glad enough, for | 
(rershom’s sake. I sat and studied over | 


vas to spend the winter chopping. 


sO 


might as 


he world besides. 


west. 


the matter after [came tomyself. She is 
a witch, | thought 
could never have done it. 
| 


she is a witch, or she 
And then I re 
membered a charm that your grandmo 
ther told me Mrs. Durkee had tried for 
her athicted baby, and I determined to 
make a cake of Will’s hair and burn 
and see what would happen then to him 
and Dycie. [slipped into the pantry and 
vot some flour, and then went over to the 


school-house, so that your grandmother 
wouldn't suspect what [ was doing, and 
made a fire in the little fire-place there. 
remember that when L picked up the chips 
I noticed that the sky looked threatening. 
There was a great black cloud that looked 
like a hurricane bundling up in the north 
It was lined with sulphur-color, and 
reminded me, in its shape, of old Witeh 
Hazel grown to a giantess. I locked the 
Wills hair 
from the desk, and kneaded it into my 
eake. Then IT made my fire, and when 
there was a good bed of coals I set the 
eake right in the middle of it. It had 
grown quite dark by this time, and just 
I down the cake there came an 
awful flash of lightning that lit up the 
whole country round, and at the same in 
stant such a tremendous roar of thunder 
that it seemed as if the world had exploded 
The light did not die out at once, but lin 
gered in the school-room quite a while. 
and a ball of fire seemed to be dancing 
over the desks. With the darkness that 
followed, the rain came down in one solid 
sheet. 


school-house door, and took 


as set 


I could hear the river roaring be 
hind, and the trees crashing on its banks. 

“A minute later, and above the sound 
of the storm I heard some one beating at 
the school-house door, and calling wildly 
to me to let her in. It was Dycie Hazel. 
I stepped to the door, and was going to 
undo it, when I remembered that this was 
the confirmation of the charm, and that I 
must not let her in until the cake was 
burned, It was a proof that she had be- 
witehed Will that she was there now strug- 
gling like a wild creature at the door. I 
walked to the fire-place ; the cake was burn 
ing, and the nauseous fumes of the singe 
ing hair nearly choked me, but I knelt 
down on the floor and waited. Dycie had 
left the door, and I could hear her at the 
window; she could see me sitting in the 
fire-light, and she pushed against the sash 
until she burst it in, and it fell shivering 
on the floor. Then she leaped in after it, 
and springing to the fire, raked the burn- 


) 
| 
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cake off of the coals with her fingers, 
thrust it in 
‘You were trving a charm against 
‘and I 


Ing 


She my face, and laughed, 
me, 
out 
Then she looked at the mass of cinders in 


hands ‘You 


eried; ‘it is all burned 


she said, have found you 


succeeded,’ she 
What have vou 
Where is Will Darby ¢ 


began to rave, and ] Saw she had 


her have 
done with him ? 
Then she 
her senses. Tran across the way to 
watched her 
through the front windows all that night 
The storm continued, and she did not leave 


lost 


your grandmother, and we 


the school-house, Through the open door 
we could see her breaking up the chairs, 
and piling them on the tire for fuel. We 
could hear her singing and chattering to 
herself, until the morning broke, and the 
rain ceased, when she wandered down the 
road toward Durkee’s tavern. Later we 
saw old Witch Hazel hurrving down the 
Your grandmother called to her, 


She 


road, 
and asked her what was the matter. 
the lightning had struck 
the elm that stood in front of her louse, 
and that it had fallen upon and killed a 
man who had taken shelter under it. Men 
came up from Durkee’s and carried the 
It was Will Darby. 
never recovered her senses, 

At night 
passers-by would hear her screaming and 
her, 
The old elin les across their gateway now 
just as it fell. Old Witeh Hazel died at 
last. I went to the grave. 
anvthing that vou could eall a 


answered. that 


dead man away. 
She 


went to live with her mother. 


singing, and her mother swearing at 


There wasn't 
funeral; 
only a few neighbors gathered out of eu 
After the sexton had filled in the 
earth, the old man, who was there from 
the poor house, took Dycie by the hand 
and led her to the grave, and then he fold- 
ed his arms and danced just as straight 
Dvecie 
She only stood and stared 


riosity 


and as hard as he could tramp. 
did not dance. 
till she caught sight of my face: then she 
ran to me, and 
though it was 


said, as mysterious as 
‘Him that 


Then she laugh 


a great secret: 
loved us and washed us.’ 
ed in a silly way, and singing, 
‘The surest fetch 
That von can make 
To charm a witch 
Is burnt hair cake, 
she staggered away to her home. They 
took her away at last, and she ended her 
days in the mad-house. Noone has lived 
in the house since. 
‘I don’t know as the charm had any- 
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thing to do with the lightning killing 
Will Darby. I only know that Pd gis 
all the money Gershom left mie to kno y 
that hadn't a-tried it.” 

Aunt Wealthy ceased speaking : 
that night. as L drove homeward alo 
the banks of brawling Miller’s River. a 
saw the moonlight stream through the y 
windows the haunted house. | 
could almost fancy that the stricken el; 


a 


cant of 


at the gate was the crooked and malevo 
lent form of the original Witeh Hazel 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ¥ 
AND FRENCH EXPLORERS 
we were engaged upon a philosoph 
ical history of the human mind, the ea 
reer of maritime discovery in the fifteen 
and sixteenth centuries would have ovet 
interest: for with respect to its 
ence upon men’s habits of thought. In 
the long-run the etfeet of iInereased kneov 
ledge of the earth is to dispel mythologics! 
mystery and the kind of romance that goes 
with it, and to strengthen men’s belief in 


Us, 


As long 
thing was known of the lands beyond the 
equator, it Was easy to people them with 
There 
trinsic improbability in the existence ot 
*Jand and 
moon,” or any of the other regions sub 
ject to the Queen of the Fairies. 
But now our knowledge of the e: 


the constancy of nature. 


enomes and griflins. was 


east of the sun west of 


surface has become so nearly complete as t 
crowd out all thought of enchanted @round 
Beyond the dark and perilous sea we 
longer look for an El Dorado, since maps 
and gazetteers have taught us to expect no 
thing better than the beautiful but eruel, 
the romantie but humdrum, 
Which daily experience has already made 
us sufficiently well acquainted. 
respect the present age, compared with the 
sixteenth century, is like mature manhood 
compared with youth. The bright visions 
have fled, and naught but the sober reali 
ties of life remain. The most ardent ad 
venturer of our time has probably never 
indulged in such extravagant 
must have filled the mind of Father Hen 
nepin when he used to lide ** behind tay 
ern doors while the sailors were telling 
of their vovages. 
says, ‘*made me very sick at the stomach: 
but, notwithstanding, I listened attentiv: 


no 


world with 


this 


fancies as 


The tobaceo smoke,” hie 


| ly to all said about their adventures at sea 
,and their travels in distant countries. | 


j 
q 
| 
| 
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could have passed whole days and nights 
in this Way without eating.” 
The first effect of the discovery of Amer 
was to arouse this spirit of romantic 
curiosity to fever heat. 
tou il lands had been explored, there Was 
no telling what they might not contain. 
| poh one point most of the early adven 


Before the newly 


ivers seem to have been tacitly agreed 
table riches, which might be obtained with 
bor, or at any rate without any la 
fighting. Their 
nunds were in a condition like that of the 
of the Nights, who, if 
they only wander far enough through the 
SUFC upon 
ous palace, of which, with the aid of 
some condescending jinnee, they may fair 


it the new countries abounded in 


bor more prosaic than 


Arabian 


neroes 


forest. are to come some gor 


For the causes 
of this ready belief in the boundless riches 
of the New World we may perhaps look in 
part to the glowing accounts which Marco 
Polo and others had brought back from 
the remote kingdoms of China and Japan, 


ly hope to become masters, 


Which were supposed to be closely contig 
uous with the countries newly discovered 
by Columbus and Vespueci. But a deep- 
er explanation lies in the personal charac- 
ters of the first generation of explorers, 
and in the circumstances by which, through 
heredity as well as early education, these 
personal characters had been moulded. 
For the first half-century after Colum- 
bus the work of exploration and conquest 
in the New World was conducted princl- 
pally by Spaniards. America had 
discovered by a navigator in the service of 
the Spanish crown, and the bull of Pope 
Alexander VI. had granted to Spain the 
whole of both continents, from north to 
south, with the exception of Brazil. To 
colonize these vast regions and convert to 
Christianity their heathen inhabitants was 
the work which was to employ the surplus 


been 


energies of the nation which had just suc- | 


ceeded in wresting from the infidel Moor 
the last inch of native Spanish territory. 
The Spaniard of the sixteenth century was 
What eight hundred years of terrible war- 
fare for home and for religion had made 
him. During a period as long as that 
Which in English history has now elapsed 
since the death of William the Conqueror, 
the Mussulman invaders had held sway in 
some part of the Spanish peninsula, vet 
they had never succeeded in entering into 
any sort of political union with the native 


* Parkman, Dise. 121, 


inhabitants. From first to last they be 
haved as invaders, and were treated as in 
vaders, their career in this respect forming 
a curious and instructive parallel to that 
of the Enter 
Ing Spain in 711, they soon conquered the 
entire peninsula. 


Turks in Eastern Europe. 


Krom this deluge about 
a century later the Christian kingdom of 
Leon began to emerge, By the middle of 
the eleventh century the Spaniards had re 
gained half of their country, and the Mo 
hamunedans were placed upon the defen 
sive. After the tremendous battle at Na 
vas de Tolosa in 1212, the Moorish domin 
ion became restricted to the singl proy ince 
of Granada, and finally Granada was sub 
dued by Gonsalvo de Cordova in the same 
vear in which Columbus discovered Amer- 
During all this long period, from 711 
to 1492. it might almost be said that there 
Was not 


ica. 


a vear when murderous warfare 
Was not going on in some part of Spanish 
territory. The intervals of truce 
and far between, but guerrilla 
went on without cessation. 


were few 
fighting 
Hence indus- 
trial life among the Spaniards was almost 
completely destroyed. The people were 
transformed into banditti. The proper 
way of obtaiming the necessaries of life 
was not to engage in industry, but to plun- 
der the Mussulmans on a frontier raid. 
The Mussulmans, on the other hand, dur 
ing the interval between the middle of the 
eighth and the middle of the eleventh ecen- 
tury, being 
ance except 


mostly secure from disturb- 
along the northern frontier, 
had become an industrious and thriving 
people. In material civilization they far 
surpassed the rest of Europe, except per- 
As the frontier 
moved gradually southward with the ad 
vance of the Christians, this industrious 
Mohammedan population for the most part 
remained stationary, and becoming con 
verted to Christianity, continued to culti- 
vate the arts of life. These converts, who 
were known as Moriscoes, were always de- 
spised and persecuted by the Spaniards, 
and at last, in 1610, by a roval decree they 
were expelled en masse from the country. 


haps Constantinople. 


The effects of this measure upon Spain 
were similar to the effeets upon France, 
seventy-five years later, of the expulsion 
of the Huguenots, but vastly greater. The 
expulsion of the Moriscoes meant the ex- 
pulsion of nearly all the skilled labor of the 
country, and with this disastrous act began 
the social and financial ruin of Spain. 

I have dwelt at some length upon these 
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circumstances, because they furnish us at 


onee with the explanation of the peculiar 
character and aims of Spanish colonization 
in the New World. 


ind by training, 


Both by inheritance 
us we have seen, the me 
diweval Spaniard was a romantie and elo 
rified freebooter, He had not the slightest 
idea of peaceful industry, but it had be 
come necessary to lis comfortable and re 
spectable existence for him to have some 
body at his disposal to slay and plunder, 
Spinning and weaving and tilling the soil 

for the unclean Moriseoes: it was the 
duty of a Christian Spaniard to appropriate 


Were 


Hence 
e Spaniard 
when, just as the last Moor had been over 


fruits of other people's labor. 


it Was quite a @odsend for th 


eome at Granada, “fresh fields and pas 
tures new” 
the Atlar 


multitudes of heathen to be conquered, con 


were opened up for him beyond 
tic. Here all at onee were untold 


vopt 
] 


d, and plundered. Here were bound 


ess possibilities of romantic adventure, in 
h wl 


comparison Wit ich the narrow annals 


of Castilian warfare might shrink into in 


significance, In the history of Spanish di: 
covery and conquest upon this continent 
we find this throughout to be the domi 
hant purpose, To the attainment of such 
ignoble though picturesque objects Wwe see 
devoted all the heroic energies of thes: 
brave and 


Sometimes i 


though misguided 
n the lurid story the 


heroism and the picturesqueness are so 


strenuous 


Wien. 


great that the historian is fain to forget 
all the other aspects of the ease, and sit in 
The annals of 
mankind may be searched in vain for an 


] 
Wondering adniration, 


other such magnificent exploit of knigh 
errantry as the conquest of Mexico by Cor 
tez. The expeditions of De Soto to the Mis 
sissippi, and of Gonzalo Pizarro down the 
Amazon, abound in examples of almost pr 
ternatural heroism and endurance of suf 
fering. Yet when we consider only their 
immediate little whieh 
the historian can seriously commend in 
these wild attempts to discover an El Do 


purpose, there iS 


rado w here riches may be obiained withou 


labor. The annals of New Spain, howev- 


er incomparably brilliant, have until late- | 


ly been fraught with little result that is of 
permanent value. The principle of Span- 
ish was, from an economic 
point of view, rotten to the core; 
cordingly, in the struggle for the posses 
sion of the best part of the New World, 
Spain soon drops out of sight, being quite 
outdistaneced in the race by France and 


colonization 


Which Protestantism had to confront. 


England. Was 
the sheer power of Spain at the time of 
conquest 


Nevertheless, so enormous 


a concentrated power the lik 
which had not been seen in the world s 
the days of Trajan—that over all the so 
ern portion of the New World she has |, 
an enduring impression in language « 


aws. 


Though she original Impulse 
Spain, moreover, was not fruitful 


results, yet during the past century § 


ish America has begun to enter upon 
new life, under the influence of a new a) 
healthy impulse from the United 
The 
der the influence of the ideas w hich prevail 
in the English-s 


Wi 


of American to day has come 


peaking world, and fro 
this new starting-point a great future 1» 
perhaps be in store for New Spain. PB 
this shifting of the historie centre of intl 


ence from Spain to England shows on 


the more completely how t 
failure of med 


norough was tlie 


eval Spain in the « 


for the leadership of the American world 


But before we leave the Spaniards 
have still to consider another feature 
their character, which is to be larg: ly 
tributed to their interminable 
With Mohanimedans. 
examipled bigotry. 


Warfare 
I refer to their 1 
In the history of 
Arvan race, the Spamards are the bic 
par excellence. lt was in Spain that 
most abominable 


clous of human 


Inquisition and per 
institutions lts 
gin, and it was in Spain that men and \ 
men were burned at the stake for heresy 


had 


so late in the world’s history as 1 
Whatever may have the Spa 
character in ancient times, it is not diffi 
cult to sce how eight centuries of warfare 


been 


against invaders of an alien creed mist 
have stamped it upon the mind of the na 
tion that non-conformity in belief was an 
evil to be extirpated at whatever cost. 

In the sixteenth century the Spaniard 
Was naturally the most implacable foe 
He 


Was also the most formidable. In every 


| country the party opposed to freedom aud 
| progress was also, for the time being. tli 


and ac- | 


Spanish party, and carried on intrigues 
with Spain which were more 
fraught with danger to national independ 
ence, The old King Philip I. —inor 
treacherous and ferocious than any tiger 
of the jungle—with Italy and Portuge! 
under his feet, and with designs 1 


Or le SS 


ipou 


every crown in Europe—to-day slaughter 


ing Morisco women in the mountains of 
Granada; to-morrow burning Protestants 
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hundreds in the towns of Flanders: 
ieesting to the French court the atro 
ous massacre of St. Bartholomew ; send- 


ereat fleets to inaugurate the same 


yirderous work among our own liberty 
ying ancestors—this termble king, with 

long monotonous career of perjury 
d assassination earned on in the name 
the holy Christian religion, seems to me 
onee the baleful and the 
figure in the annals of 


most 
man 


most 
nd 


In those days it used to be said that 


erever In Europe there turned up a 


really first-class job of murder, the King: 
of Spain was sure to have been at the bot 
tom of if. But no part of the earth was 
too remote for the wickedness of this mon 
ster; and his diabolical industry suceeed- 
ed in easting a lurid glare over the first 
evinnings of the history of our own coun 
tr") Every one knows that St. Augus 
tine, in Florida, is the oldest town in the 
United States, and that it was founded by 
Spaniards in 1565; but it may not be so 
encrally remembered that the founding 

St. Augustine was marked with a deed 

blood as abominable and as appalling 
The tirst 
siderable scene in the annals of what 
‘now the United States was the perfid 


is anything recorded in history. 


is massacre of a Huguenot colony by 
Spanish bigots. 
tyv-eight years before the arrival of 

the English Puritans at Plymouth, a party 
“pench Huguenots set sail from Havre, 
with similar intent of founding a colony 
in America, where they might worship 
God after their own manner without let 
Unlike the Puritans, how- 
Huguenots had matured 
plans for forming a community which 
night be self-supporting, but they looked 


for aid from the government, at least in 


or hinderanee. 


ever, these 


no 


so far as it Was represented by the illustri- | 


ous Coligny, Admiral of France. The ex- 
pedition in reality was little else but a 


military colony inaugurated under the 


auspices of Coligny. It was conducted 
by Jean Ribaut, a hardy Huguenot of 
Dieppe, and on the Ist of May, 1562, they 
nade the coast of Florida, and entered the 
st. John’s River. 
long the coast, by way of preliminary 
exploration, they reached and named Port 
Royal in what is now South Carolina. 
Here they built a small fortress, and leav- 
ing thirty men in charge of it, Ribaut 
started back for France, hoping shortly 


Skirting northward | 
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to return with more ships, men, and sup- 
plies. The thirty who were left were most- 
ly common soldiers, with two or three no- 
ble gentlemen, and not one of them knew 
how to till the soil or do any regular work. 
So they lived on the hospitality of the 
friendly Indians, until the latter, who had 
at 
sun, began to despise them as sturdy beg- 


first esteemed them as children of the 
}gars. Then when hunger began to pinch 
them, they mutinied, and slew their com 
|mander, At last, with the fury of despair, 
though there was not a carpenter among 
thei, they resolved to build a ship and 
return to France, forest 
trees, and working with Herculean elfort, 


Cutting down 


they succeeded in patching together some 
kind of a crazy vessel, and calked it with 
Spanish moss, and piceed their shirts and 
blankets together for sails, and so trusted 
The waves Came 
tub to 
‘orn gave out, and the 


themselves to the sea. 
within little 


pieces, their « 


of beating their feeble 
ate 
their own shoes, They began to cast lots 
for each other's lives, and one of the eom 
pany had already been devoured the 
rest, When, just as, after all this agony, 


by 
the Freneh eoast rose before them, they 
were captured by an Enelish eruiser, and 
earried off prisoners to London. 

The return of Ribaut had been delayed 
by the at home 
| tween the Huguenots and the Guise party; 
but im 1563 the Amboise 
things quiet for a while, and in the 
ing vear a new expedition set out f 
the 
friend, René de Laudonniére, a pious and 
Vahant knight, and a kinsman of Coligny. 
This company was much larger and better 
equipped than the former, but the 
the same essential viee in its composition. 
There were plenty of soldiers and gentle- 
men unused to labor, and a clever 
mechanies and tradesmen, but no tillers of 
the soil. In France, indeed, the rural pop- 
| ulation remained wedded to the old faith, 
and there were no Protestant yeomen as 
(in England. The new expedition land- 
ed at the St. River, and built a 
| fort near mouth, which, in honor of 
Charles IX., was called Fort 
This work off their hands, they devoted 
themselves to injudicious intrigues with 
the Indian potentates of the neighborhood, 
explored the country for gold, and sent 
home to France for more assistance. Then 
they began to be mutinous, and various 
| futile plots were laid for the assassination 


breaking out of war be 


Truce of made 
follow- 


Florida, vider lead rship Ol Ribaut’s 


re Was 


few 


John’s 
its 


Caroline. 
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ot the Virtuous Laudonniére. Worst of succeeded each other 
all in its consequences, buccaneering was riously. On the 8d. of August. jy) 
abet to. A gang of malcontents stole | de pth of their distress, Elizabe th’s dou 


two of the plunaces and set out for the 
coast of Cuba, where, after capturing : 
Spanish vessel, they were obliced ti 
go ashore for food. Seized and carries 
before the authorities at Havana, they 


by giving full information of the settle 


ment at Fort Caroline, and this illomened 


news was not slow in finding its way te 


the ears of the Kine of Spain. The news 


reached Phili a moment OpPpor 
! 


tune for his purposes. He had just ap 


pointed an ade lant to, OY 


eral, for his viceroy: uty of Florida—Pedro 


Menendez de Aviles. 2 man after his own 
heart, an admirable soldier and matelless 
liar, ‘ith the courage of a mastilf nd the 
ferocity of a wolf. This man Menendez 
I] North America, 
from the Mexiean frontier to the Arctic 
Ocean, for such was the comprehensive 


Wis to be ( rove] nor of 2 


meaning of Florida in those day s. So ht 
tle was as vet known of this great cor intry 
bevond the mere coast oa that Chesa 
peake Bay was supposed to afford a north 
West passage to India. Menendez was 
empowered to investigate this and other 
such geographical questions as might con 
cern the commercial advantage of Spain, 

But it was above all e njomed upon him to 
convert the Indians, and to hai as many 
of them as should prove contumacious. 
Such, in general, were the instructions of 
the nev viceroy, But a more specitie ob 
ject now presented itself for immediate ac 
tion; for just as Menendez was preparing 
to start, there came the news of the ill 
These here- 
lies Were trespassers on the territory which 
Pope Alexander VI. had assigned to the 
crowi, and both as trespassers and 
as heretics they must be exterminated. 
ei had added, too, that Ribaut was 
expected from France with a laree arma 
ment, so that no time was to be lost. The 
force at Menendez’s dis ‘posal was largely 
i vased, and on the 29th of June, 1565, 
he set sail from Cadiz, with eleven ships 
and more than 


fated colony of Laudonniere. 


a thousand fiehtine men. 
hoping, if possible, to forestall the arrival 
of the French commander. 

Meanwhile it had fared badly with the 
colony at Fort Caroline. Mutiny had been 
checked by the summ: ry execution of three 
or four ringleaders, but famine had set in, 


and they had come to blows with the In- | 


wht to make things rieht for thi misel yes 


sea-king, Sir John Hawkins. touched st 
of the St. John’s, and gave 

» food and wine. and offered them 

| passage to France in lis own Ships, 
on Laudonniére’s refusal. left With they 
ship that they might make the vovani 
themselves. On the 98th of August 2 
baut at last arrived with seven ships 

» three hundred men and ample supp! 
On the 4th of Se pte mber, tow: ard midni 
appeared the Spanish fleet! 

The squadron of Menendez had unde 
gone great hardships on the w; ay, but 
fortunately had eseaped total ys reck, J 
of the vessels now arrived, but after 
changing detianeces with the Freneh. 
spending the remainder of the nieht in 
skirmishing, Menendez concluded net 
risk a direct attack, and crept of F dow) 
coast until he came to the site of St. A 
gustine. Some five hundred 
been brought on the fleet. and were at 
set to work throwing up intrenchments 
“Such,” says Mr. Parkman. “was 


birth of the oldest town of the United 


States, and such the introduction of shave 


labor upon thei soil.” 

One of the French ships, hangine 
their rear, had taken note of these wy 
ceedings, and hurried back to Fort. Car 
line with the information. Now en 
ananxious council of war. Three eourses 
were open to the French. To remain 
Where they were and hold the fort was 
perhaps the safest policy, but it wou 
leave their ships exposed to the Spaniards 
To push overland for St. Augustine 1 
certainly the boldest, and therefore perhaps 
the wisest course, but it would equally 
pose the ships, and the route throueh th: 
ll-explored forest was fraught with peri] 
It was finally decided to leave Lauder 
niére with a small foree to garrison tl 
fort, while Ribaut by a sudden naval at 
tack should overwhelm the Spanish fleet, 
and then pounee upon the troops at 
Augustine before their intrenchments wer 
completed. This plan seemed to combin 
caution with boldness, and probably no 
thing but the treachery of wind and wea 
ther prevented its success. On the 1th of 
September Ribaut set sail. and early next 
morning his whole fleet bore down upon 
the astonished and_ terrified Spaniards 
| But before they could come to action there 
Sprang up a tremendous equinoctial gale, 


negroes had 
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ch drove the French vessels out to sea, | 


(| raced SO fiercely for several days as to 
nder it morally certain that, wherever 
ey might be, they could not have etfect 

ed a return to their fort. It was now the 
of Menendez to take the offensive 
comprehended the plan of Ribaut, and 

to foil it. 
spent before his followers could he 
might up to the requisite pitch of auda 
But on the morning of the 17th, the 

vu still raging with such fury that no 
n could be thought fool-hardy enough 
it, Menendez forth, 
five hundred men and a couple of In 


how Two or three days 


encounter started 


, cuides, to foree his way through the | 


Kor thrice 
waded through 


l-nigh impenetrable forest. 
four hours they 
unps and forded swollen brooks, strug 
tall fighting with 
hatchets the tangled wildermess of under- 
ish, until just before dawn of the 20th, 
renched with rain, covered from head to 
foot with mud, torn with briers, fainting 
th hunger and weariness, but more than 
ever maddened with bigotry and hate, this 
ish company swept down the slope 
fore Fort The surprise Was 
nplete, and the defenses, which might 
rely have sufficed against an Indian as 


of 


ne with grass and 


Caroline. 


lt, were no avail to keep out these 
determined 
and feeble. Laudonniére 
others escaped into the woods, whence, a 
few days later, they sought the shore, and 
picked up by a friendly ve 
nied home to France. Of 
in the fort, men, women, 
children, to the number of hundred 
aud forty-two, were butchered; about fifty 
women and children were spared, though 
Menendez afterward, in his letter to the 
king, reproached himself for this moment 
of clemeney. 

While these things were taking place on 
the land, the ships of Jean Ribaut were 
hopelessly buffeting the waves. One after 
another they were all wrecked somewhere 
below Matanzas Inlet, a dozen miles south 
of St. Augustine. Most of the erews and 
troops were saved, and, collecting in two 
bodies, began to work their way toward 
Fort Caroline. On the 28th of September 

‘first body, some two hundred in num- 
ber, had halted at Matanzas Inlet, which 
they had no obvious means of crossing, 


Resistance 


and a few 


foes. was 


short 


were 


cal those who 


remained 


one 


when they encountered Menendez, who, | 


With a scouting party of sixty or seventy, 
was on the look-out for them. 


ssel and | 


and | 


The two) 
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parties were On Opy wite sides of the broad 
river, or arm of the sea, and the Spaniard 
sO disposed lus force among the bushes that 
it Was impossible for the enemy to esti 
inate their real number. A boat was then 
sent out, and three or four Freneh officers 
were decoved across the river under pro- 
They now learned that 
their fort was destroved, and their wives 


mise of safety. 


and comrades murdered, and they were re 
quested, in courteous terms, to lay down 
intrust themselves to the 
clemency of Menendez. Hard as it was, 
there to be to 
starvation was the only alternative, and 
after some parley it was decided to surren- 


their arms and 


seemed nothing else do: 


der. The arms were first sent across the 
river, and then the prisoners were brought 
over, ten at a time, each party being es 
corted by twenty Spaniards. As each 
party of ten arrived, they were led behind 
a sand-hill some distance from the bank, 
and. their tied behind their 
The whole day was consumed in 


hands were 
backs. 
these proceedings, and at sunset, when the 
whole company of Huguenots had been 
thus delivered defenseless into the hands of 
their enemy, they were all murdered in 
cold blood. Not one was left alive to tell 
the tale. 

A day or two later, Ribaut himself, with 
three hundred and fifty men, his entire re- 
maining foree, arrived at the inlet, and 
found Menendez duly ambushed to receive 
him. 
ed. The Frenelimen were informed of the 
ruin of their fort, but were treated with ex- 
treme courtesy, regaled with 
wine, and coaxed to surrender. 


The Same odious seene was re-enact- 


and 
This time 


bread 
there was a difference of opinion, Some 
two hundred declared that they would rath- 
er be devoured by the Indians than trust 
to the clemeney of a Spaniard, and they 
marched off into the forest. The remiain- 
ing hundred and fifty, with Ribaut, were 
ferried across in small detachments, dis- 
armed and bound, as had been done to 
their comrades, and when all had been 
collected together, all but five were put to 


death. That is to say, five were spared, 


but besides these, one sailor who was 
not quite killed contrived’ to crawl] away, 
and after many strange adventures made 
his way back to France to tell the horrid 


From this sailor and from one of 
the five who were spared we get the 
French account of the affair. The Span- 
ish account we have from Menendez him- 
self, who writes about the massacre to the 


tale. 
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king as coolly as if he were w riting about 
the slauglhite rof eattle 


substantially 


The two accounts 
agree, except as regards the 
by the 


indueed to surrender, 


promise of safety Which French 


Menen 


dez represents himself as having resorted 


men were 


o a pious fraud in using an equivocal 
the 


promised explicitly to 


ru of words, but Frenchmen dk 


spare them, and even swore it upon the 
CYOSS When we consider that the form 
used, Whateverit may have been, was such 


as to prevail upon the bold and wary Ri 
baut to surrender, the latter account seems 
far th 


have an act 


e more probable. In either case we 
of atrocious perfidy such as 
even the annals of Spain ean but seldom 
have sury 


m) 


assed 


terrible blow was 


the end of the 
loride. 


Huguenot colony in F 
nant 


Of the rem- 


of Ribaut’s force which did not sur 


render some disappeared among the In 


dians, and many, no doubt, perished. 
Many were captured by Menendez, and 
these he spared, being now satiated with 
slaughter, and having been roundly blamed 


for his eruelty hy veral of his less blood 


thirsty Krom his murder-lov- 
Menendez 


his ferocity, rel 


ster, however, received 
ieved 
hint of disapprobation for his 
and tardy humanity. Tell him,” 
said Pi as to those he has killed 
he has and as to those he has 


saved, they shall be sent to the galleys.” 


approval for 


by a shght 


lip, that 
done well, 
This massaere of Frenchmen by Span 
iards was perpretrated in a season of peace 
It 
inasmuch as the 
had under 
royal commission. But 
mivles TX. stood in awe of Philip, and 


between the two governments. Was a 


direct insult to France, 
Hucue not 
taken 
Cl 
would not eall him to account, though the 
honor of stake, and the 
relatives of the murdered men ealled loud 

for vens far 


been 


expeditions 


with the 


France was. at 


ly ceanee, Redress was not 


off, however; but it came in a most unex- | 


pected way, and at the hands of a private 
gentleman. 

Dominique de Gourgues was a Gascon 
of noble birth, who had won high distine- 
in the Italian wars and in various 
naval enterprises. Whether he was Cath- 
Protestant has never been deter- 
mined: but he was a patriotic Frenchman, 


tion 


olie or 
and had no mind to see his countrymen 
butchered with impunity by Spaniards. 
If no one else would take up the quarrel, 
he at least would not rest until the affair 
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was set right. 


So he sold his family est 
and 


borrowed money besides, titted 
out three small vessels, and enlisted son 
two hundred men. Krom the kine’s | 
tenant, the famous Blaise de Montlu« 
obtained a commission to kidnap negroes 
and in August, 1567, he set sail for Af; 
After more or less cruising about dia 
the autumn and winter, he crossed the At 
lantie to the coast of Cuba, and there 
vealed his purpose to his astonished 

To them to avenge thei 


murdered countrymen required but 


lowers. Incite 
litt 
persuaston. 
turned their Florida, 

early one morning an Mareh, 1568, they 


With eager enthusiasm 


prows toward 
eame to anchor some forty miles nort] 
the The 


overjoved at their arrival. 


St. John’s River. Indians were 


At 


savages had regarded Menendez with erent 


first these 


) admiration for his consummate craft 
and the thorough-going way in whi 
| disposed of h 


But their ad 
ration changed to vindictive hatred as 


is enemies. 
as the eraft and eruelty of the Spaniards 
were directe 


inst themselves. Of 
three great peoples who have competed for 
the mastery of North America, the rer 
best to understood the art. of 
huimoring and cajoling the Indian so as to 
retain his good-will. 


have 
The Enelish sett 
usually treated the natives with eold | 
like, and had as little to do with them as 
yx ssible: exc pt W here self defense requ 
it, they seldom went out of their ways 
injure them. 
hand, whether by way of saving t 


The Spaniards, on the oth 
he fi 
dinn’s soul, or in order to coerce him to la 
bor, or, as too often happened, out of mer 
wanton mischief, usually contrived to 
flict upon him unendurable torment a 
woe. Oneof the most dreadful books that 
ever has been written is that in which Las 
Casas deseribes the treatment of the natives 
of the West Indies by their Spanish. « 
querors. 

During the two years anda half that had 
elapsed since the massacre of St. Augustin 
the Indians had found ample cause to 
eret their change of neighbors. On thie 
arrival of Gourgues they hailed him as a 
| deliverer, and flocked to his standard 
such numbers that he at once undertook to 
| surround and overwhelm the Spanish gar 
| rison, although it consisted of at least fou 
hundred men. The march was conducted 
with great secrecy and celerity. The Span 
| iards, not dreaming that there could be any 
| Frenchmen within three thousand miles of 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
a, had 

and 
mid-day, 
the 


grown careless about 


ite a were completely 
just 


Kreneh 


d. 


ner, and Indians came 


ung upon them from all points of 


wild 
carried, 


not a 


compass. A 
were all 
slaughtered. 
it 


wd, Save some 


ensued, the 
the defend 


Whole Spanish 


panic 
and 
the 

ese 


is said, ‘caped the 


fifteen or twenty, whom 


it were, to 


cues reserved fora more 
and to moral, as 

s most extraordinary tale. At the cap 

Fort Caroline, Menendez had hane 


point a 


ed several of his prisoners to trees near by, 
them a board with the 
but 
led the 


ivors to these 


viled above 


ription, “Not as to Frenchmen, 
to Lutherans.” 
twenty 

and after reading 
banged them all, 


tiie 


CGroureues now 


or SUr\ same 
lee 
nailed above 
as t 


MUPAerers, 


them a severe 
and 
inscription, Not Span 
to traitors and 


fort was then totally 


but as 
demolished, 
left in 
work 
terrible 
ues mediately set sail for France, 
n the matter 
that 
The retort would have had still more point 
if Menendez himself hha 
ran@ed, But, 


quirements of 


a beam or a 
And his 
th exemplary thoroughness, the 


not stone 


Was 


so, having done 
) re 
of ad 


yues Was quite successful. 


repartee We 


d been one of the 
unfortunately for the re 
poetic justice, the principal 
raitor and murderer was then in hi co 
vhenee he returned a couple of ve: 


to rebuild his fort and ¢o on pation 
Indians. 


With the romantic exploit of Gourgues 
the story of the Huguenots 
comes toanend. The story 


in Florida 
no doubt has 
over and above its 
romantic Unpromising as was 
the be the Florida colony, it was 
ho more unpromising than the earliest at 
Canada and Louisiana. 

In the brief glimpses that we get of Ribaut 
plainly discern the outlines of a 
heroic aracter worthy of a Champlain 
a Lasalle—a character which would 
persevered until some great ig 

(t been accomplished. And had it not 
heen forthe untoward accidents w hich de- 
«lL him helpless into the hands of the 
Spaniards, it is not at all unlikely that the 
bevinning of the seventeenth century might 
lave seen France acquire a firm foot-hold 


its historie importance, 


interest. 
cinning of 
to settle 


Wwe can 


ive 


their 


as they had finished their 
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self paid some such kind of tribute to the 
Capacity When 
Ribaut 
to have dealt heavier 
than if he had defeated 
It is useless to inquire too curi 


What might have happened ; 


of his antagonist, he wrote 
to Philip that 


ecived 


by killing he con 


himself a 


blow to France 
army. 


OUSLY 


an 
as to 
but we can see how this y iolent overthrow 
of the Frene n the South removed what 
might have been one additions 
the way of the English, 
Eneland came to stry cle 
of the Ne W orld. 
Neither France nor England paid much 
respect to the papal deeree which assioned 
the whole of North America to Spain, but 


each nation laid claim to this COURLES by 


obstacle in 
and 


lastery 


of When France 
for the n 


right of priority in discovery, and exeh in 
practi e took as much as it could lay hands 
The of al 
would be ditlieult 
while the vovage of John Cabot 
it be cited behalf of the 

there aso believe that bot 1 
Basque and Breton fishermen lad found 
their vay to the cod banks of Ne 
land a vear or two earlier. 
sixteenth i the French 
the whol activity 
bors in exploring the 


upon, question solute priority 


a very tos 


one 
in 
is 1 to 
wound 
During the 
showed on 
than their neigh 
North American 

In 1524, Verrazzano, a Klorentine 
navigator in the Francis 
plored the enti from North Caro 
lina to Nova Seotia: but the 
inflicted the Freneh 
Spain in the Italian campaigns of this and 
the followine prevented the further 
prosecution of the enterprise. Ten years 
later, in 1534, Ja ‘artier began a 


voveages for the 


more 


service of ex 
re coast 
staggering 
blows Ol 


arms by 


vear 
eques ( se 
ries of of disc: 
ing a northwest passage to India. By this 
Magellan had be 
gun to make it clear that America was not 
exactly Asia, but no idea had been formed 
d 
appeared, such 
mouth the 
t first to 
afford an a of reaching the Pa 
cific Ocea the Asiati The 
vovages of c artier 1 sulted i in the explora 
tion of the St. Lawrence as far as the site 
of Montreal, and in the attempt to found 
acolony. But this attempt was defeated 
by famine and seurvy in 1542. The 
of France were soon absorbed 


re witl 


purpose ver 


time the discoveries of 
of the vast breadth of this continent 


wher 


all 


rever a creat opening 
Bay or tl 


as Chesapeake he 
Was a 


of 
Lawrence, it 


St. 


and const. 


ener 
her 


ligious wars, and, 1 the exception of 


to the south of Virginia as well as to the | the Florida enterprise whose tragic his 


north of New England. Menendez him- 


tory we have above surveyed, nothing 


A 
i 
f 
al 
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more is heard of French colonization in | ing Champlain's lifetime 


America until this frightful period of an- 
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in accord 
ance with his views. That curious eom)})j 


archy had been brought to a close by the | nation of mereantile with missionary ey. 


overthrow of the Leaguers and the acces- 
sion of Henri IV. Meanwhile England 
had entered the lists. 
entered the Arctic Ocean in search of a 
northwest passage ; in 1579, Drake sailed 
up the Pacific as far as the coast of Ore- 
gon; In 1585, Raleigh began the explora- 
tion of North Carolina and Virginia. The 


first child of English parents born on the | eney toward territorial 


soil of the United States was) Virginia 
Dare, born on Roanoke Island August 18, 
587. Just twenty years after this the 
history of English America fairly begins 
with the settlement of Jamestown in 1607. 
During the first decade of the seventeenth 
century several English vovagers visited 
the coasts of Massachusetts and Maine. 
The expeditions of Champlain, on the oth- 
er hand, began in 1608, and Quebee was 


founded in 1608. So that, although the | 


French were a little earlier in the field, 
vet if we look at the dates when the work 
of colonization began in earnest, we may 
say that the origins of New France and 
New England were contemporaneous. 
Samuel de Champlain, founder of Que- 


bee and Montreal, discoverer of the beau- | 


tiful lake which bears his name, and of 
the great lakes Ontario and Huron, for 
thirty-two vears the mainstay and de 
pendence of Canadian colonization, and 
foremost among the pioneers of New 
Franee, was a hero to whom any people 
might celight to do reverence. On the 
long honor-roll of French chivalry there 
are few names that shine with a brighter 
or purer lustre. In his character there 
was much that reminds one of the high 
est type of mediwval knight—of a Godfrey 
orast. Louis; yet combined with this was 
that keen scientific curiosity which in our 
own day animates a Baker or a Living 
stone. His piety and probity were equal 
to his courage and endurance, and these 
qualities were united with a tact which 
made him the idol of Indians and white 
men alike, 


terprise, the black-robed Jesuit and. the 
trader in beaver-skins perpetually jostling 


In 1576, Frobisher | each other; the attempt to reproduce, iy, 


this uncongenial soil, the institutions of 
a feudalism already doomed in the Old 
World; the policy of fraternization with 
the Indians, and participation in their never 
ending intertribal quarrels: and the te) 
agerandizement 
on a great scale, carried on by means of 
far-reaching exploration and subtle alli 
ances, With the systematic establishment of 
well-selected military posts—all these yy 
culiarities, Which give to early Canadian 
history such rare and fascinating interest. 
were distinctly brought out between the 
time when Quebee was founded and the 
death of Champlain on the Christmas of 
1635. 

Second only to Champlain among the 
heroes of Canadian history stands Robert 
Caveher de la Salle—a man of iron if ever 
| there was one—a man austere and cold i) 
| manner, and endowed with sueh indomita 


tal 


| ble pluck and perseverance as have never 
been surpassed in this world. He did more 
than any other man to extend the dominion 
of France in the New World. As Cham 
| plain had founded the colony of Canada 
pand opened the way to the great lakes, so 
La Salle completed the discovery of the 
Mississippi, and added to the French pos 
sessions the vast province of Louisiana. 
In 1541 De Soto had discovered the Missis- 
sipp! River, and ascended it perhaps as far 
as New Madrid, but the Spaniards had 
never carried on further exploration in 
this quarter, and De Soto's achievements 
lapsed nearly or quite into oblivion. ‘The 
approaches of the French were made from 
the north. In 1639 Jean Nicollet reached 
the Wisconsin, and heard of a great water 


| bevond, which was no doubt the Mississip 


Champlain was not merely the founder | 


of the Canadian colony, but he impressed 


upon it most of the principal features of its | 


policy, internal and external. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that these 
features were determined by the position 
of the colony and the circumstances of 


pi, but which he, of course, took to be the 
Pacific Ocean, or Whatever water might af 
ford a passage to China. In the following 
vears the Jesyit missionaries penetrated as 
far as Lake Superior, and settlements were 
founded at Saut Ste. Marie and at Michili 
mackinae, in the extreme north of Michi 
gan. In 1669 La Salle made his first jour 
ney to the west, hoping to find a northwest 
passage to China, but very little is known 


| about this expedition, except that the Ohio 


French society; it isnone the less true that | River was discovered, and perhaps also the 
they assumed a permanent character dur- | Illinois. La Salle’s feudal domain of St. 
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Sulpice, some eight miles from Montreal, | 
hears to day the name of La Chine, or 
China, which is said to have been applied 
to it in derision of this fruitless exp dition. 
In 1673 the priest Marquette and the fur- 
trader Joliet actually reached the Missis- 
sippi by way of the Wisconsin, and sailed 
down the great river as far as the mouth 
of the Arkansas; and now the life-work 
of La Salle began in earnest. He formed 
a crand project for exploring the Missis- 
sippitoits mouth, and determining wheth- 
er it flowed into the Gulf of California 
or the Gulf of Mexico. The advance of 
in on the side of Mexico was to be 
weked forever, the English were to be 
eoufined to the east of the Alleghanies, 


Spa 


authority of Louis XIV. throughout the 
this continent. La Salle had 
but little ready money, and was surround- 
ed by rivals and enemies; but he had a 
powerful friend in Count Frontenac, the 


centre of 
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about the first of March, 1680, he started 
on foot for Montreal. Leaving Fort 
Crévec@ur and its tiny garrison under 
command of his faithful lieutenant, Tonty, 


| he set out with four Frenchmen and one 


Mohegan guide, who for his bravery re- 
garded him as something superhuman; 
and these six men fought their way east- 
ward through 
now floundering 


the trackless wilderness, 
through the melting 
snow, how bivouacking with their clothes 
3 


stiffened with frost, now stopping to ma 
a bark 


e 
canoe, now crossing streams on 
the floating ice-cakes like the runaway 
slave-girl in Unele Ton’s Cabin: in such 
desperate plight as this they made their 


| Way fora thousand miles across Michigan 
and such military posts were to be estab- | 
lished as would effeetually confirm the | 


and western Canada to Niagara, and so 
on to Montreal. I say ‘* they made their 
way,” but it was only La Salle who reach- 
ed Montreal. The others, even to the In- 


| dian, gave out on reaching Lake Ontario, 


Viceroy of Canada, a man of heroic mould | 


} 


id eoarser fibre. At length, after sur- 
mounting innumerable dithiculties, a ves- 
sel was built and launched on the Niagara 
River, a small party of thirty or forty 


iaving just recovered from a treacherous 


nprise, 


His departure was clouded by 


like himself, though of smaller calibre | 


and La Salle had to ferry them as invalids 
in a bark canoe across to Niagara, whence 
he continued his journey with three fresh 
men. Thus the college-bred man, the gen- 
tleman who had been reared in luxury, 
surpassed in endurance the savage and the 
hunters inured to the forest, because his 


| lofty thoughts conspired with his hardy 
incon were gathered together, and La Salle, | 


frame to carry out the behests of his un- 


| conquerable will. 
dose of poison, embarked on his great en- | 


news that his impatient creditors had | 
laid hands upon his Canadian estates; but, | 


nothing daunted, he pushed on through 
] 


At Niagara La Salle learned that a ship 
from France, freighted for him with a ear- 
go worth more than twenty thousand livres, 
had been wrecked in the Gulf of St. Law- 


| rence, and nothing had been saved. 


lakes Erie and Huron, and after many | 


disasters reached the southern extremity | 


of Lake Michigan. The vessel was now 
sent baek, with half the party, to Niagara, 


carrving furs to appease the creditors and 


| to 


purchase additional supplies for the re- | 
mainder of the journey, while La Salle 


with his diminished company pushed on 
to the Illinois, where a fort was built, and 
appropriately named Fort Crévecceur, or, 


breaking heart.” 


| so well named Créveeceur. 


In spite of this dreadful blow he con- 
trived to get together supplies and re-en- 
forcements at Montreal, and had returned 
Fort Frontenac, at the lower end of 
Lake Ontario, when still more woful tid- 
Here, toward tie end 
of July, a message came from the fortress 


ings were received. 


The garrison 


| had mutinied and destroyed the fort, and 
| made their way back through Michigan. 
as we might translate it, the ‘‘fort of the | 


Here, amid perils of | 


famine, mutiny, and Indian attack, and | 


exposed to death from the wintry cold, 
they waited until it beeame evident to all 
that their vessel must have perished. She 
never was heard from again, and most 


Recruiting their ranks with other worth- 
less freebooters, they had plundered the 
station at Niagara, and were now cruising 


|about Lake Ontario in canoes, hoping to 


likely had foundered on her perilous voy- | 


ace, 
again poisoned; but his iron constitution, 
aided by some lucky antidote, again car- 


ried him safely through the ordeal, and | be dealt with by the viceroy. 


To add to the trouble, La Salle was | 


kill La Salle for fear he should punish 
their misdeeds. It was these wretches 
themselves, however, that fell into the pit 
they haddug. The indignant commander 
instantly pursued them on the lake with a 
fleet of overtook, defeated, and 
captured them, and sent them in chains to 
After this 


canoes, 
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prompt chastisement, he proceeded again 
to the Illinois to reconstruct his fort, and 
rescue, if possible, his lieutenant Tonty 
and the few faithful followers who had sur 
vived the mutiny. This little party, aban 
doned in the wilderness, had found shelter 
among the Ilinots Indians; but during the 
summer of 1680 the great village or town 
of the Illinois was destroved by the Ir 
oquois, and the hard-pressed Frenchmen 
retreated up the western shore of Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay. On arriving at 
the Lllinois, therefore, La Salle found no 
thing but the terrible traces of fire and 
massacre and cannibal orgies; but he spent 
the following winter to good purpose in se 
curing the friendship of the western Indi- 
ans, and in making an alliance with them 
against the Troquois. Then, in May, 1681, 
he set out again for Canada, to look after 
his ereditors and obtain new resources: 
on the way home, at the outlet of Lake 
Michigan, he met his friend Tonty, and 
together they paddled their canoes a 
thousand miles, and came to Fort Fron- 
tenac. 

So, after all this hardship and disaster, 
the work was to be begun anew: and the 
enemies of the great explorer were exult- 
ing in What they imagined must be his de 


spair. But that was a word of which La | 
Salle knew not the meaning, and now his | 


fortunes began to change. In Mr. Park- 
man’s words, ** Fate at length seemed tired 
of the confliet with so stubborn an adver 


sary.” At this third venture everything | 
went smoothly. The little fleet passed up | 


the great lakes, from the outlet of Ontario 
to the head of Michigan, and gained the 
Chicago River. Crossing the narrow port- 
age, they descended the Illinois and the 
Mississippi till they came out upon the 
Gulf of Mexico; and on the 9th of April, 
1682, the fleurs-de-lis were planted at the 
mouth of the great river, and all the ecoun- 


try drained by its tributaries, from the | 


Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, was 
formally declared to be the property of the 


King of France, and named after him | 


Louisiana. 

Returning up the river after his triumph, 
La Salle founded a station or small colony 
on the Illinois, which he called St. Louis, 
and leaving Tonty in command, kept on 
to Canada, and crossed to France for 
means to circumvent his enemies, and 
complete his far-reaching schemes. A col- 
ony was to be founded at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and military stations were to 
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connect this with the French. settler, 
in Canada. At the French court La s 
was treated like a hero, and a fine exyy 
tion was soon fitted out, but everyth)) 
was ruined by jealousy and_ ill-will 
tween La Salle and the naval command 
Beaujeu. The fleet sailed beyond 
mouth of the Mississippi, the colony 
thrown upon the coast of Texas, som 
the vessels were wrecked, and Beau i 
though apparently without sinister desic 
sailed away with the rest, and two years 
| of terrible sutfering followed. At last. in 
March, 1687, La Salle started to find the 
Mississippi, hoping to ascend it to Tonty’s 


| 


fort on the Illinois, and obtain relief foy 
his followers. But he had searcely set 
out on this desperate enterprise when tw: 
or three mutinous wretches of his party 
laid an ambush for him in the forest, and 
shot him dead. 

Thus, at the early age of forty-three, per 
ished this extraordinary man, with his life 
work but half accomplished. Yet his | 
bors had done much toward building up 
the imposing dominion with which New 
France confronted New England in th 
following century; and vast as were his 
schemes when compared with his 
sources, they were conceived with states 
man-like sagacity, and but for cirem 
stances lying deeper in the structure of 
| French and English society than any 
'statesman could have been expected to 
| fathom, they might ultimately and by ot] 
er hands have been gloriously realized 


As it was, the colony of Louisiana was 
planted by Iberville some twelve years aft 
er La Salle’s death; but two generations 
more had not passed away before the Mis 
sissippi Valley was partitioned between 
England and Spain. Could La Salle havi 
looked forward to the vietory of Wolfe and 
its immediate consequences, could he have 
beheld the realm of New France for which 
he had toiled so bravely given over for- 
ever to Englishmen and Protestants, the 
| blow would, I doubt not, have been harder 
than any he had actually been called upon 
to endure. Yet could still wider forecast 
|of the future have been vouchsafed him 
he might have seen that what he had f 
ed to achieve for France had been achieved 
for America and for mankind. America 
will in the future revere him as one of tlic 
chief among her early heroes, and man 
kind will not refuse him that meed 0! 
praise which is accorded to those that en 
dure to the end. 
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I 
TINIE first time Prudence 
| eared En@lish 
at the Jamison Povnsetts’. 


Marlitt ap 
society was at a 
Mrs 
sett, as every one knows, is the wife 

famous R.A., and is herself a leader 
fashion in hover 


esthetie region 


wtween Kensington and Belgravia. 


SHOW as 


Passionate Brompton.” 


highest forms of art, and 
the 
the im 


iew foree when diffused by Mrs. Poyn 


culture, 

Within 
nsetts’ hospitable walls ; all 
sive social influences of the day 


science are expressed 


or her daughters; young poets can 
t their emotional impressions ito verse 
en gazing upon the dado of Mrs. Poyn 
ts inner drawing-room ; artists can 
ther that inspiration needed for ther 
vk by studying the willowy angles and 
diy sunken eyes of the elder Miss Poyn 
ts yer there is nothing oppressive in 
suggestions of the beautiful louse 
its 


and grace of 


Its, They are 


the courtesy 


wsthetes,” and they 
ook forward to something even more wes 
thetic in the future, but the voung ladies 
very young, and still human enough 
toenjoy a dance; so that once or twice in 
ie season cards are issued for an evening 
hich will include some hours devoted to 
‘erpsichore. But, at the same time, Mrs. 
ovusett’s friends well know what is re 
juired of them, even on such an occasion, 
in the way of costume. The feelings as 
well as the tastes of the company must be 
‘consulted; for are we not so delicately or 
vanized to-day that we must be saved any 
As Barley Sim 
monson, a Constant visitor at the Poyn 


kind of artistic shock 


tts’, remarked, ** There is power to pati 
ictually to pain—in that shade of our 
uth known as magenta or solferino, just 
s there is the power to lull anguish into 


tim’ —and here Mr. Simmonson smiled 


ith ineffable tenderness—** in Bordone’s 


eds 
yn the evening in question two Ameri- 
ean ladies made their way rather late to- 
id the room where Mrs. Poynsett was 
celving her guests. They approached 
th that air which comes less of beauty 
uid grace than of social distinction. They 
vere both young, and handsome as Amer- 
can Women are expected to be abroad, but 
the younger and unmarried sister had the 
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, out a friendly, tired hand, 


charm of a peculiar piquant intellectual 
itv. It was difficult to say wherein this 


was expressed. She had delicate, dark 
eyebrows, rather inclined to be supercil 
lous; eves and lips ready enough to by 
full nose and 


chin that were nearly faultless: and a pro 


merry, vet of thought: a 
fusion of the softest brown hair eoiled 
She was 


sure 


la Grecqiv low Upon he rneck 
bright 
knew 


and lovely, and I 


VECINE ly 
| 


am shi 
valuable ad 
Juncts to a young lady's appearance in so 
clety are, 


how such 
vet there was not a touch of ar 
wore her 
costume of pale vellow broeade, with its 
flutterings of old quaint, 
wrought silver ornaments, as easily as she 
would have worn her riding-habit in the 
Row; yet something half amused at her 
own way of contributing to the artists 


rogance in her manner She 


lace and 


effect of the company was evident in the 
pose of her charming head, in the smile 
which curved pretty mouth. The 
elder ladv, whose good looks were of the 


reddish-blonde type so favored to-day, 
was dressed, with great effect, in a gown 
the cut and color of which reminded one 
strongly of Titian’s women. She was an 
ardent disciple of the new gospel of the 
“usthetes, and felt herself one of achosen 
few, but she moved with the languorous 
grace necessary when one has yards of 
plush and satin to consider, and seemed to 
have no idea or desire of creating a sensa 
tion. The dark and the blonde beauty, 
however, were peculiarly charming as 
they came up the crowded corridor, and 
the names, ** Mrs. Boyce and Miss Armo 
ry,” duly announced, eaused a certain de 
gree of interest among the people gathered 
about the first doorway, 

“At last!” said Mrs. Poynsett, holding 
Now, my 
dear, where is your wicked husband 2” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Boyee, with her pretty 
smile, ** he But at the last 
moment an American friend turned up, 
and he could not possibly leave.” 

* Andare you ready todance, Helena?” 
said the hostess, looking at Miss Armory 
with fond admiration. ** You American 
girls are always in demand. There is 
young Benison looking at you, and [know 
What that means.” 


Was so sorry! 


‘Of course [am ready to dance,” said 


Helena Armory, ‘‘and Dick Benison is a 


fs 


N 
= 
7 
= 


tPER 


HAI 
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ipital partner; but, dear Mrs. Povnsett, 
int we stay here a moment to look on / 
it is all so beautiful!” 

\ dance necessarily makes decoration 
tof place, but in this first room enough 
Oriental 
Heavy and pomp 
is us were the fabrics, the wax lights 
dthe languid fragrances 

nye the room softened 


color remained to give an 


splendor to the scene. 


eetfeet, making it almost 
«some bit of dream 
ind Against the rich 
id somewhat faneiful 
the artistic 
most effect 
the distanee the 


mckground 
cures were 

( In 
dancers were whirling to 
the strains of the “Sweet 
hearts” waltz. Nearer to 
the archway in which Miss 
\rmory and hersister were 
standing were various sue 
gestive groups: pretty girls 
in quaint gowns: dowawers 
splendid in diamonds and 
wsthetic colors: one ortwo 
fashionable beauties reviv 
ine the last century in their 
their frivolous 
with 
nothing to do or to say 


attire and 
animation ; people 
trving to extract intensity 
from the brillaney of their 
Miss Ar 
used such 
companies, and knew what 


surroundings. 
mory was 
to expect, yet she enjoved 
about her 
vood-humored eriticism be 
fore she responded to the 
appeals of young Mr. Beni 


SOT. 


With 


LOK 


It was in this first care 
survey of the room 
that Prudence Marlitt came 
In view—a girl of twenty- 
one or two, dazzlingly pret- 
ty, sitting against a 


less 


ror- 
gor 


geous screen, which made a background | 


whose brillianey seemed only to enforce 
herown. She was gazing eagerly at her 
companion, Barley Simmonson himself, 
and her uplifted face shone beneath the 


radiance of candle-light with charming | 


effect. There was a certain splendor in 
her eyes, a Southern tint in complexion 
that made her reddish-brown hair pecul- 


| American girl—a Miss Marlitt. 
| she is the loveliest creature on earth. 
iar; but Miss Armory’s memory, stored | 


with all that was precious in Continental 
art, failed her as she tried to think of any 
thing so lovely as this girl sitting in a 
shabby white muslin gown against. the 
splendid screen. She was talking to Sim 
monson With an air that was simply ador 
able: there came at dimple ih her cheek as 


she smiled, showing her pretty teeth: a 


WAS A CERTAIN SPLENDOR IN HER EYES.” 


child-like radiance was about her mouth 


| and eyes; but it was difficult, thought Miss 


Armory, to decide whether the girl were 
thoroughly versed in the arts of coquetry, 
or a Miranda, ** untravelled and unseen.” 

‘Oh, I see whom you are looking at,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Poynsett. *‘That is an 
I think 
But 
was there ever such a gown!” 


> 
WAS 
‘TREE 


Lovely 
"An 


knew some Marlitts once 


She is perfect,” said) Mrs 


American ¢ Helena, we 


mover 


‘Tam really quite bothered about her,” 


Mis 
“All the men in the room are 


voice, 
talking 
about her vet, do vou know, she has come 
Quite 


sad Povusett, sinking her 


entirely alone! unchaperoned ! 
I suppose it might do in Ameriea, but it 
certainly looks odd in London.” 

* Dear Mrs. Poynsett,” exclaimed Mrs 
Boyee, opening her gray eves widely, “it 
f America 
and she 
Did vou invite 


would nof do in There must 


be some mistake: looks such a 


perfect lady! a chaper 

“Of course. She has just come to 
Mrs 
They brought a letter to me from Colonel 
Wheeler; 


did when she appeared this evening was 


London with her aunt, a Crane 


but all this divine voung thing 


to ap ogize for her aunt's being obliged 
to stay at home. A cold or something! 
Ina minute more I had to introduce half 
a dozen men toher. Barley Simmonson, 
as you see, is tremendously taken with 
her, but he'll tell every man at the * Arts’ 
about it My dear Helena, 
Quite 
How do you 


to-morrow 
how lovely your vellow gown ts! 
as good as Ellen Terry's 
do, Mrs. Jenness 7” 

And Mrs. Poynsett’s kindly hand began 
again to be engrossed. Mrs. Bovee and 
her sister remained silent a moment, watch 
Mrs. 


To wateh 


ing Prudence with deep admiration. 
Boyee isa most decided person, 
her languid movements, her slow smile, 
her sleepy gray eves, you would never 
think her capable of any impulsive action, 
but at heart she is one of the most impet 
When Mrs. Poyn 


sett had finished speaking, there was a pe 


uous women I know. 


culiar glow upon Mrs. Boyce's face, 

** Helena.” she said to her sister, ‘* wait 
[think I can arrange it 
for that poor child.” 

And so saying, she deliberately crossed 
the room to the peacock screen, where 


here a moment. 


she smiled pleasantly upon Prudence and 
Lord Bairham’s heir. 

Barley Simmonson was conducting the 
conversation; but Miss Marlitt was listen 
ing, with her charming smile and little 
words now and then of assent, wonder, 
dissent perhaps, or interrogation. 


graceful sweep of her draperies which at 
tracted Simmonson’s attention. 
My dear,” she said, in her soft voice, 


Into | 
the conversation Mrs. Boyce came with a | 
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laving one hand upon Miss Marlitt’s 
by sleeve, don't think J 
much 


can | 
dance more to-night’: and 
that the accomplished hy poerite by 
man. Don't 
Mr. Simmonson: | cant let Miss Ma 


tire herself, or her aunt will think 


upon the young 


very poor chaperon.” 

And before any one of the thre 
time to think about it, Barley Simmons 
Prud 


had made room for her impromptu ¢ 


had bowed and moved away 


on upon the crimson bench, and was |i 
ingat her with a wondering, lovely 
Mrs. Boyce was perfectly undisturbed 


I] 

‘*My dear,’ said Mrs. Boyee, * vou must 
excuse me for what [lave done; I tho 
von would be glad afterward. You 
in London a girl is criticised for con 
to an evening party alone, and—T am 
American myself —1 how Eng 


people can talk of us sometimes. Do v 


know 
understand me and Alice Boyce looked 
at the girl with gentle friendliness 

Little Miss Marlitt 
sweet looks upon her new friend, ‘Ther 
was humility, gratitude, comprehensio 
in her glance. 


flashed one of 


Oh. of course, T understand,” she es 
claimed, quickly, putting one of her linnds 


into Mrs. Bovee’s. °° How good of you 


) The color swept across the girl’s cheeks 


trembled. How thoughtful 
Yes, ves, | know My 
aunt could not come, but she said it would 


her voice 
Oh, thank you! 


be too bad to disappoint me, and Jonas 
Fielding, a friend of ours, brought me t 
thedoor, and will call for me at one o'clock 
Have [done anything very dreadful © shi 
added, wistfully, and east a nervous 
in the direction of Mrs. Poynsett's mag 
nificent shoulders. 

At this Mrs. Bovee grew very encoi 
She tried to set the girl complet 
lv at ease. and there was a charm in her 
manner which Prudence, in spite of hie 
bewilderment, felt at She 
at the pretty, splendidly dressed youns 
woman with soft gratitude. 

am Mrs. Boyce,” said that lady 
‘and you must consider me your chap 
eron for the evening. Now will you 
tell me all about yourself, dear? I shia! 


aging. 


once. looked 


see that your partners are not all fright 
ened away.” 

Prudence gave Mrs. Boyce’s hand an 
other pressure. 


“There is not much to 
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she said, simply; and she told her 
little with 


rming frankness. To begin with, she 


ore history an air of 
i they came from Ponkamak, in Maine; 
yas an orphan, educated by Jonas 
lings father, and lately she had lived 

her aunt, Mrs. Crane; she had been 
chool in Boston for a year; she had 
herself for three or four 
Although these seemed but the 
est outlines, there really was little 
ling to put in. Prudence Marlitt, up 

present hour, had certainly led the 
which 
rican Women in the country grows 
She 


school 


his 


less existence With so many 
er and as vears by. 
ed of herself with absolute simplicity, 
with an air that showed hor practical 
Mrs. Boyee understood 
she had thought out life, but 


vever lived: she had read and studied 


hon-sense. 
perfectly : 
hard. no doubt, with no opportunity for 
anging an idea; and now she was 
iestionably the most charming object 
one of 


nns of London. 


the most renowned drawing 
The suggestiveness of 


ill was to Mrs. Boyee peculiarly strik 


My aunt is very much interested in 
men’s rights,’ Miss Marlitt continued, 
ng that her 
ind also in the international copyright. 


listener's interest grew, 
She has corresponded with a great many 
It 
We 


distinguished people about it IS SO 


niece to have their autographs. are 
ping to see Carlyle.” 

assented Mrs. 
see 


is looking at 


That will be very niece,” 

And then she added: 
Mr. Benison 
ine as if he thought me very cruel not to 
introduce him. He very well, 
lis such a nice fellow!” 


nis 


ing friend 


dances 


Miss Marlitt, 
She turned her pretty 

head, the direction of Mrs. 
Bovee’s glanee to the doorway, in which 
tall, vellow-haired young Yorkshire 
1 stood talking with Miss Armory. 
The two were not saving very much, but 
vas certainly about Prudence Marlitt. 

I never saw so lovely a girl any 
vhere,” pronounced honest Dick, with 
enthusiasm. 

‘There isn’t any one in the room like 

said Helena Armory, ‘‘and know 
you want to be introduced—only I don't 
now her.” 

‘Well, she and your sister are great 
friends,” said the young man. 


On, thank vou!” said 
ith enthusiasm. 
following 


Mia 


| year Miss Armory was always with 


| 
| 
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‘We will go over and melt Alice's 
heart, then,” said Miss Armory, and ae 
cording] led the 


The introduction was quickly ef 


she way toward Pru 
dence 
fected, and in a moment Prudence was 
among the dancers, being whirled stoutly 
by the At 
first she protested she could not dance 
as they did in England 


*But we know the * Dip,’ 


around voung Englishman 


pleaded Mr 
Benison 

The ip responded little Prudence 
It so happened that Miss Marlitt was run 
hing about im short froeks on the beach 
at Ponkamak when the Dip? went out of 
fashion tn America, 

Well, then, let us try a 
said Dick: and Prudence, who was young 
light to 
such a pleasant effort. Away they went 


and hearted, easily submitted 
Mrs. Bovee and her sister, sitting against 
the peacock sereen, and talking to half a 
dozen men, looked from time to time into 
the other room, where the cirl’s shabby 
muslin and beautiful face were constantly 
to be seen among the dancers. 


Miss A 
herself 


By this 
to 
Marlitt’s 
The voung lady had her usual 
talked 
pl 


She 


time Was quite ready 


announce Prudence 


friend. 


as 


circle of admirers, to whom she 
with that 


quaney which made her charming 


mixture of frankness and 
knew a little of all the topies floating in 


the esthetic cirele, and a great deal of 
some of them and she Was keenly inter 
ested in everything people had to say 
She had been long enough in England to 
feel herself in harmony with such tradi 


tions as affect society and every-day life, 


vet her American instinets were always 


flavor 
which she wore her 
Few English 
in society were more popular than 


apparent, giving a transatlantic 
even to the 


way in 


most garments. 
girls 


Miss 
erate 


Armory, and her fortune was mod 
enough to make the attentions paid 
her very complimentary. During part of 
the winter and in the regular season she 
and her sister, Mrs. Boyee, presided 
a charming house in Cornwall Gardens, 
to which Americans were always cordial 
ly welcome, for neither of the two women 
had learned the art of patronizing her 
country people, while she assumed to be 
thoroughly one with them in feeling and 
tradition. During the hot months of the 
a 
cousin, who was keenly addicted to Conti- 
nental travel; and for a certain number of 


weeks the voung lady was to be found in 


two or three very tine country houses, 


where, though sine never hunted she Was 


fond of riding, and was famous in the or 
ana performance of 
Mrs 
course, had been the reason of ler orphan 


Mr 


a wealthy Cornishman, who 


Yanization private 


theatricals Bovee’s marriage, of 


sisters coming to live in 
Bovee was 
had met his charming wife while doing 
Washington Helena 
a girl of seventeen then, with 
fixed in 
philanthropieal It 


legation duty in 
Was only 


silent, awkward beauty. and a 


tention to be Wits 


well known among her sister's friends 


that she had already refused two or three 
brilliant offers, and made the determina 


W hether 


English life had changed her views it was 


tion calmly never to Marry, 


hard to Sav: she theorized a little more, 
and acted much less, and certainly never 
willfully encouraged the men who had 
laid their hearts at her feet: but her man 
her had developed into self possessed brill 
laney People declared her prettier and 
more fascinating than ever since vstheti 
cism had crept across the land, but more 


Mrs Bovee would saV, 


inserutable, know what it is 


she wants,” with 
resignation, When asked by some interest 
ed lady friend why Helena did not marry 
that is it,” Helena 
would always answer to such timportuni 
Domt 


**T am too worldls 


ties vou see L love life so, Pm 
afraid of losing something by giving my 
un 
ora tyrannical man’s 

and then, Pin too worldly 

This was the voung lady who, stand 
ing with a little circle of admirers about 
her at Mrs. Poynsett’s, determined to as 
herself as Prudence Marlitt’s friend 
She was rarely capricious, vet this sud 


self into a poor man’s keeping—or an 


Interesting mans 


sert 


den feeling of friendship was certainly 
impulsive 

“Mr. Simmonson,”” she said, sedately, 
to that voung man, ‘if you really wish 
to know Miss Marlitt well, you will have 
to be most attentive to me. Lam going 
to bea perfect Cerberus.” 

“Charming!” said Lord Bairham’s heir 
“Then there will be double satisfaction 
in attentions to Miss Marlitt.”’ 

“What an obvious compliment! <All 
the same, I suppose, IT should have felt 
slighted if vou had neglected the chance. 
How does your Grosvenor work go on ?” 

* Languidly,” said Barley Simmonson, 
slowly. ‘*The subject has less—less of 
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soul—than Ithought. Nothing res} 
as it were, to the feeling I put int 
execution of the work.” 

wish knew what to sugcest 
Miss Armory. and 
aloud Uhland to vou, ov play Ratt 

“What a sweet idea!” 
artist. would be 
Wont vou 
Our waltz is half over 

And so the voung lady allowed hy 


said thre 
too delig 
Miss Ari 


dance now, 


to be carried off to the dancers. \ tie 
Marlitt, radiant 
Benisom’s arm. 


passed Miss Upon 

Before the evening was over, the 
virl from Ponkamak, sternly chaps 
by Mrs. Bovee, had made a multit 
given her address a 
different people. 
Mowbray, whose Queen Anne ho 


friends, and 
times to 
Kensington Is iesthetic 


an centre 


Clared herself fascinated by the 
beauty and charm of manner, 

My dear,” she whispered to Miss 
mory, “the child is like the Pomy 
Psyche.” 

Poor little Prudence! Afterthe fas 
among the “iesthetes” of the day, shi 
likened to every type of beauty sine 
davs of our first parents. She was a 
sotticelli 
Joshua On the 
Dick Benison came nearest to the 
when he called her, to Miss Armory 
little darling.” Mrs. Povnsett fully 
preciated the success of Mrs. Boyee’s 
‘But suppose,” said the latter lady to 


tian, a Bordone, a even 


and a Greuze. 


sister—"* suppose they should turn out 
ful people to know —LI mean the inter 
tional copyright lady—what shall | 
And [never could pretend didn't ki 
the poor little thing after this.” 

Miss Armory declared 
afraid. To her the whole charm of t! 
evening resolved itself into watching 
talking to Prudence. The way in w 
the girl received the attentions flutter 
ing about her was beautiful. She had a 
smile, a bright word, a gay little Jang 


she Was 


always ready, and her cueek glowed \ 


simple, heart-felt pleasure, The jarg 
of London society meant nothing to tu 
Was she a Bordone? a Titian ¢ 
may have heard the terms, but they 
plied nothing beyond civilities and k 
heart. 

think English people are perfect!y 
lovely,” she said once to Miss Armor 


|** And yet I always thought they would 


f 
4 a | 
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o cold and reserved. 

been here so long.” 
had five London seasons.” said 
s Armory 


she added, with hearty meaning, and 


‘T love the people dear 


she would have liked to say a eviniens 
of warning to the girl beside her 
or an instant did the homage paid 
curto the fresh voung mind as sub 
ve. Miss Armory would fain have 
led her from any ehill, any disap 
for she well the 


Sthie 


tment, knew how 
\merican mind was working. 

ed two or three times with Mr. Sim 

son, who succeeded better than young 

son in teaching her to waltz 

In Ponkamak,” she said to him onee, 

i breathless dance the 


ca Are 


Mr. Simmonson explained it was such 


pause, “we 


vou fond of it 7 


nartistic performance, 
Lnartistie 2° queried Prudence, lifting 
iiful puzzled brows tothe young man 
Well, it 


mily, 


has no purpose.” he said, 
“Now, Miss Marlitt. a 

isown power of harmonizing thought 

movement. [tis ditferent.” 
Prudence stood still, not setisfied with 


waltz 


rself, vet wondering what to say. 
Well,” she said, finally, 

ikamak 7s countrified,” 

\nd then the two drifted on again, har- 


SUppose 


izing thought and movement charm 
y.to judge by Simmonson’s rapt ex 
\ little later, Mrs. Boyee and Miss Armo 
carried Prudence away. In the dress 
the girl had an old seal-skin 
cket and a faded pink worsted cloud. 
Helena looked at the latter with a thrill 
of remembrance. She could see herself, 
eof a group of girls, at the Cliff House 
—, Connecticut, learning that stiteh. 
ata boon the stiteh had been! After 
ea. she remembered, they lad all sat out 
on the piazza in crisp white gowns, plying 


crochet-needles and comparing progress. 
That evening, she remembered, the stage 
tuexpectedly deposited Raymond De Kay, 

lio had come up. in spite of her silenes, 


»seo—the Cliff House, he said. As Pru 
nee Marlitt framed her beauty in the 
vorn bit of wool, Miss Armory stood, 
cross the room, a quiet, splendid figure 
‘ White furs, with an expression few of 
ler English friends were familiar with. 
“ie wondered, as they made their way into 
the hall, whether she were fifty instead of 


twenty-five, 


But then you | 
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Prudence’s cavalier, Mr. Jonas Fielding 
Was Waiting, and Miss Armory instantly 
regretted the slight feeling of shame that 
she felt on beholding one of the kindliest 
But 
the typical Westerner is not ornamental in 


truest-hearted men she ever knew, 


a hallway sombre with dull colors, lighted 
by wax candles and the flash of old brass 
and steel] Mr. Jonas Fielding stood se 
verely straight in a side doorway against 
He was a tall, well 
built voung man, with a fair, quiet face, 
rather stuf light hair, and ventle blue eves 
He typitied the same part of the country, 


an Oriental port ere, 


the same influences, which had produced 
this brilliant girl, with her air of uneon 
scious right to wear a coronet if one were 
offered to her They had been with 
in sight of each other's doorways, vet. as 
Miss Armory felt at onee, for some subtle 
reason they were as far asunder as the 
Miss Armory did not feel equal 
then to measuring any but the suggestive 
hot 
Kielding bevond the momentary etfect he 
produced, 


poles. 


differences she could detine Jonas 
Yet in some ways the man’s 
He was a euri 
ous, forcible suggestion of home—not the 
brilliant life of Washington, New York, 
or Boston, which was in etfeet the life of 
London, but the fervider, more intrinsieal 


appearance start led her 


ly American life whieh has for its baek 
ground, as it were, the canons of Colorado, 
the ranches of California. He oppressed 
Miss Armory with a miserable sense that 
she had been in her heart of hearts guilty 
The subtlety of her 

Yet 
the man a 
dozen times, she would hang her head for 


of some forgetfulness. 
feeling was what puzzled her. she 
knew that, were she to meet 
very shame 

The little ** Bordone” went up to her 
friend with a lovely smile 

‘How good of you, Jo!” she said, put 
ting out one shabby glove. so 
much obliged!” and then she turned and 
introduced him to Mrs. Boyce and Miss 
Armory. Mr. Fielding bowed and shook 
hands with each lady, 

‘Am [ very late, Prue?” he said, grave- 
ly: but his mild eves rested upon the girl 
as on some joyful object. 

“Oh no,” laughed Prudence. ‘‘Tve 
had perfectly splendid time. Mrs. 
Boyee and Miss Armory have been most 
kind. Do you know, Jo, it's awful here 
to go alone anywhere; and so Mrs. Boyce 
undertook to be my chaperon.” 

She laughed as she half whispered the 
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words, and blushed prettily. As for the 
man, the color rushed into his face like a 
flame For a moment he looked as if he 
would carry her away then and there. 

“Ttis all right.” said Mrs. Boyee 
hope Limay be her chaperon a great many 
times vet 

Oh, thank vou,” said Jonas Fielding, 
Ina deep, undemonstrative tone, 

“Are you all fixed, Prue 7” he asked 
presently; and then, lightly, with a rever 
ence whieh seemed to beautify the dingy 


color, he touched the pink cloud near her | 


} 


Prudence gave a little extra tie to the 
cloud, and laughed and nodded. 
in beaming spirits 


She was 
She exchanged fer 
vent good byes with Mrs. Boyce and Miss 
Armory, and begged they would eall early 
the next day ~and then she followed Jonas 
Fielding out into the winter starlight, 
As the 
young man carefully led Prudence to the 
cab there was something quainthy chival 
rous in his manner, his way of helping 
her to gather her limp draperies into one 
little gloved hand. Were they faded and 
poor to him? He touched the dingy folds 
with a gesture as of a knight kissing his 
lady's ribbon. 

Driving toward Cornwall Gardens, Miss 
Armory was peculiarly despondent. 

‘LT think it is the greatest pity in the 
world.” she said at last, ** that there should 
be any Jonas Fielding. Otherwise that 
girl might be a perfect success.” 

“She will be in spite of him,” said Mrs. 
Boyvee. Lnever saw anything lovelier.” 

But in her own room, half an hour later, 
Miss Armory’s despondeney merged into 
something like melancholy. 

“Tf LT were a heroine in a novel,” she 
thought, smiling to herself, ** [would hunt 
up old love-letters and burn them. As it 
is, Lam only” 


where he had a eab in waiting. 


the girl was sitting before 
her mirror, and she regarded herself dubi 
ously —‘only what?” she thought: and 
added, as she blew out her candle. ‘* A 


modern ‘vesthete’! 


Prudence Marlitt and her aunt were in 
lodgings near Russell Square. Early the 


drawing-room, within which a clear A 
ican voice, like Prudence’s grown 
bade the visitors enter, 

It was late in the autumn. vet. sing 
to sav, not fogev, but the sitting 
looked dingy and comfortless in 1] 
treme: a fire struggled in the erat 


usual ornaments under causes: ; 
macassars and prints vied with ore 
red furniture as depressing influences 
there was a plano open at the light 
of the room,and from it) Pradenes 
neat litthe walking dress, was turnit 
the ladies came into the room. As 
Armory kissed her, she encountered 
brilliant gaze of a lady to whom Prud 
smulingly introduced her new. fris 
Mrs. Crane was a woman of about fi 
tall and dark, but handsome enoug 
show that beauty was a heritage amor 


the Marlitts of Ponkamak; but she liad 
none of Prudence’s soft Charm. 
thin, sharply cut, and decided in mani 

and although she smiled a great deal, and 


with a very brilliant effect, her voic 
the power of slowly reducing her leat 
to subjection. Helena could always 
call that morning visit accurately 
look of the room. the table littered 
papers, the piano with Kiiekem’s “Go 
night” open upon it, the big winds 
through which the muted tones of 
street organ were to be heard, Prudenc 
sitting in the shadow of the dreary fir 
Mrs. Crane's eager glance at her guests 
vet all strong impression seemed to be 
that lady’s voice as it went on and on, of 
her insistent personality, the movement 
of her thin, delicately moulded lips, her 
graceful domineering gestures. 
‘Prudence was very much obliged for 
vour kindness last night,” Mrs. Crane said, 
looking from one to the other of her vis 
itors. sorry it wasn’t the thing for 
her to go alone. The lady had been ver 
kind. don't know as should hay 
minded a gil’s coming to my house just 
that way; still, each land has its laws 
For myself, [claim individuality.” 
‘English society is always very co! 


| ventional outwardly,” said) Mrs. Boye 


next day Mrs. Boyee’s footman rapped at | 


the door of the dull old house, and a maid- 
servant, down at the heel, and fragment- 
ary as to cap and hooks and eyes, admit- 
ted Mrs. Boyee and Miss Armory. The 
maid carelessly led the way up to the front 


smiling. 
“Oh, I know.” Mrs. Crane returned 
the smile lke the flash of steel. °° The 


| hollowest things can bear a strong oul 


| 
| 
| 


glaze; but I feel our ideas are best. Stull. 

['m just as much obliged to you. [dont 

go out much in the evening myself.” 
‘There are a great many social oppor 


‘ 
| 

i 

} 

ry 

4 

| 
| 
} 
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tunities in the daytime,” said Helena; ‘‘so | 


many people receive between three and 

Six.” 

‘So I hear. 
You know I'm very much interest- 

ed in public questions. 1am to address 


me. 


coday.’ Mes. Crane pronounced the title 
with a certain disdainful precision. ‘*Not 


that her betng 
» makes any difference that I can see; 
but she is an excellent woman. I claim 
that a farmer's wife in America is equal 
any ‘Lady,’ as they have it. I don't 
nit any social difference between the 
Queen and myself, and I think, if T met 
her to-morrow, I shouldn't give in tomuch 
bowing down.” 
Mrs. Boyee wondered if she had better 
answer this remark. She thought of one 


ail 


or two fitting speeches on the good-breed- | 


ng of observing the etiquette of foreign 
but Mrs. Crane’s coldly brill- 
iant gaze seemed to check the utterance 
of all opinions. She only said, ** Is it to 


; 


‘Oul 


be a lee 
“Well,” 


said Mrs. Crane, with an elab- 


orate manner, ‘lve been asked to give | 
ur account of our public schools in Amer- 


ica, and I have prepared a paper to read 
the subject. 

question ¢” 
“A little,” Mrs. Boyee admitted. 


But, 
been six years away from 


* But you read the papers 
Oh, Mrs. Boyce,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Crane, putting her hands 
tightly together, ‘‘don’t say you are one 

hose self-exiled American women who 
down at the feet of foreign aristocra- 


What 1s gomg on ? 


fall 
cy to worship, and forget their own coun- 


Mrs. Crane, in 
ive words, looked at the gr 


iceful figure 


while she looked at Mrs. Boyce’s fair, del- 
icate face, framed in the reddish-blonde 


| hair and gray felt bonnet. 


Those are busy hours with | 


company at Lady Frances Holbrook’s | 


what they eall Lady over | 


» this afternoon at Lady Fran- | 


Are you interested in the 


last year. 


| ple. 


1 uttering these impress- | 


of her visitor, taking in a swift impres- | 


sion of her charms, and I am afraid she 
measured her, although half-consciously, 
as the subject for ‘‘ remarks” 


| mirable, 


in Ponka- | 


mak. Certain phrases, indeed, flitted, half | 


iormed, through her mind: ‘‘An American 


lady, a beautiful, popular woman whom | 


! met in London,” ete.; or, ‘‘ Few of our 

American women bear transplanting” ; 

or, English associations are taking so 

strong a hold upon our American wo- 

men,” ete.—various opening sentences oe- 

curred, as I say, to the lady's fertile mind 
29* 


“What is that 7” said Miss Armory, 
turning from her chat with Prudence by 
the fire. 

“Mrs. Crane is disappointed in me,” said 
Mrs. Boyee. ** But Lhope you won't think 
all that of me really. Do you know, al- 
though my husband is such a complete 
Englishman, and my children were both 
born here, Lam considered a most rabid 
American. But one can be that, I hope, 
even in New York, and yet confess to ig- 
norance of the public-school question, — J 
ean tell you all you like of art and litera- 
ture and science over there; and I know 
a little bit about the President too!” Mrs, 
Boyee spoke with the most good-humored 
courtesy. 

Mrs. Crane only answered by an ear- 
nest gaze at both Mrs. Bovee and Miss Ar- 
mory: the younger lady had begun to be 
smilingly interested in Prudence Marlitt’s 
aunt. 

“Come to Lady Frances Holbrook’s,” 
said Mrs. Crane, witha gentle persistence. 
know you will be interested.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Armory, ‘tI am sure 
we should be, if we weren't engaged else- 
where. Lady Fanny is a great friend of 
ours, though I don’t think she has ever 
quite forgiven me for laughing at her 
about something which happened in Paris 
There was a mecting of ladies 


an 


| who discoursed on rights, and of course 
you know | 


Lady Fanny was one of the principal peo- 
You know how eager and earnest 

She had a prominent place on the 
platform. We were in the audience, and 
I could see her plainly. She had been 
the prime mover in calling the meeting 


she is. 


| together, and all the speeches tended to 


prove that women can project themselves 
utterly into any public question, forget- 
ting every minor point of feminine inter- 
est. I am sure the arguments were ad- 
I was half determined to go 
home and declare new principles myself. 
Suddenly [saw Lady Fanny looking fix- 
edly at me. Then she scribbled some- 
thing on a bit of paper, and in a moment 
a boy brought it to me. It was about 


| this: * Dear Helena, I am in a perfect fid 


| wet. 


It is after four o'clock, and there 
is an occasion of pink foulard morning 
wrappers at the Louvre, and I know there 
won't be one left. I can't get away, and 
Janet dislikes to go, as Lord Roxburghley 
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is going to speak, and he is sure to feel | 
hurt if she Can you 
dear, and secure for me firo, 


leave vO over, 
and find out 
if all the white parasols are gone.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Crane laughed 
ly help it, indeed 
encouraging. 

** Well,” she said, ‘* Lady Frances Hol 


brook seems earnest: 


she could 


yet her tone was not 


but she is young 
and pretty, and I suppose a woman of 
fashion. What an and 
Mrs. Crane’s tone varied slightly. ‘* Is | 
the Louvre a good store—I mean for black 
silks 7” she said, as Mrs. Bovee explained 
the term. ‘*'L wonder if Paris 7s the best 
place to shop in? But black silks are all 
chance now.” Mrs. Crane grew a little | 


is occasion 


more studious of Miss Armory’s dark 
plush, and then she said: This brings 
me to a question about Prudence, Mrs. 
Boyee. She needs to have some things 
bought, if she’s to go out any more in this 
English society, and your advice would 
be valuable. From she tells me, 


they dress very oddly here in company, | 


what 


but she says it’s pretty. Really, if you 
could direct her a little. I should like 
her to have everything nice. Last night 
it was all done in such a hurry, just any 
thing she'd chanced to bring over.” 

Now when people met Prudence Mar 
litt later, it was always a source of 
ishment the girl had so quickly 
learned the art of Mrs. 
Boyce and her sister never told the story 


aston 
how 


vsthetie dress. 


of that morning’s expedition; how they | 
carried the girl off in triumph to Regent 
Street, and to Burnett’s and Madame 
J—’'s, and bought those pretty gowns, 
the lone cloak, the big felt lat, whieh 
made Prudence more than ever bewitch 
ing. The shabby muslin was packed 
away, and before Mrs. Boyee’s famous 


conversazione on December 20, Prudence | 


had a gown of shining satin, devised by 


Miss Armory in what she considered her | 


most wsthetic moment. 

‘** But one can’t help thinking,” Hele- 
na remarked to her sister, ** what Jonas 
Fielding will say to it.” 

‘What do you care ?” 

creat deal,” answered Helena. ‘Im 
afraid—though I don’t know why—he 
will think her crazy.” 

‘*Then let him find out his mistake,” 
said Mrs. Boyce. The two were match- 
ing wools in South Kensington, and Hel- 
ena became very critical of the green 
shades offered for inspection. 
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| answered 


;} my ‘Old Man of the Sea.’ 


| estimate she had, half-consciously, madi 
the man’s power. 
| him, awkward and reserved as he seemed, 


‘It will never seem a mistake to iy 
she said, with a sigh, “and there's th, 
pity of it. This will do, Alice, T think 
Now I mean to make those leayes perf 


Oh, what a joy it is! 
Before the evening of 


ot 


the CONV.) 
zione in Cornwall Gardens, Miss App 
made a discovery which delighted |, 
Going into the dingy sitting - room 
Guildford Street one day, she fi 


| 


| dence singing, and it ensued that tl 


possessed a lovely voice, 

Was not great, but it was a clear 
full of impassioned cadence, sucl 
as our Western nightingales often 1 
sciously possess, 

* The very thing to complete he: 
acter here!’ Helena thought, as shi 
heme that 
Fielding were only miles away!” 
Indeed, ] 
his time seemed to be spent in Guil 
Street, where his broad shoulders 
constantly to be seen darkening the 4 
dow, while Mrs. Crane wrote letters. ; 
Prudence worked in the fire-light. Som 


afternoon. 


But he was much nearer. 


times Miss Armory encountered lim o 
the dusky stairease as she came ip 
down. He was unfailing in his attent 
to his friends; he performed endless litt] 


services for them with a quiet, manly 


that took away all idea of slavery: 01 


Helena declared she met him bringin 
eold chieken. 
** Horrible!” 


said Mrs. Boyce. 
Well, perhaps it wasn’t quite tl 


Miss Armory ; but. it 


| something to eat—oranges, perhaps.” 


Can't you forgive the man for exist 


| ing Mrs. Boyee declared. 


‘*No, I ean't,” said her sister. ‘* He is 


I wonder how 
I can shake him off 7” 


Miss Armory, in declaring that Jonas 
Fielding was her *‘ Old Man of the Sea,” 


| gave rather exaggerated expression to the 


Something about 


impressed her as worth considering, and 


| in inducting Prudence into the ways o! 
| the ‘‘asthetes,” she felt as if she, in some 
| fashion, owed him an apology. 
| Armory’s mind was, as she knew herself, 


But Miss 


morbidly analytical. She was given to 
taking out her opinions and dissecting 
and elaborating them for her own amuse- 


q 
a 
; 
| 
: | 
\\ 
is 
} 
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Bovee would not understand; she was 
perpetually commenting to herself on the 


motive of the most commonplace actions; | 


sie declared herself without a creed, vet 


sie was haunted by a sense that a con- | 


science was one of the grandest things ap- 
pertaining to human nature, and that it 
needed some unseen awful guidance. 
the fine, high-bred face of the girl one 
it was in the curve of her liy s, the glance 
of her dark eyes. 


sionate sense of justice, and was perpetu- | 


ally telling herself that her whole life was 
an imposition upon her better self; vet 
nothing in the world pleased her nearly 
so well as the close association with the 


varied forms which was ealled wsthetie 
London.” Introducing Prudence Marlitt 
into this visionary region afforded Helena 
the keenest delight, but as the evening of 
Mrs. Boyee’s conversazione approached, 
she declared she felt it was not altogether 
mereiful. 

‘T am not rendering unto Jonas the 
things that are Jonas’s,” she said to Mrs. 


were taking tea together in Helena’s dress- 


ing room. 


breast together,” said Alice Boyee. 

“Oh yes you would, if you were me,” 
sud Helena. ‘* Don’t you know Lalways 
do, and I take a grim pleasure in my pow- 


er of dissecting my own wickedness. — I 


wonder what [am the result of—some in- 
tense Puritanism, and modern American 
intidelity—and it’s so horrible to feel one’s 
self so real 

Mrs. Boyee, for all her wstheticism, had 
calm, old-fashioned views on religion. 

“Tf you were a Roman Catholic, you'd 
be a Trappist,” she said, laughing. 

“Tknow Ishould. Sometimes I think 


I will be—after I’ve finished being an ‘ws- | 


thete.”” 

As for Prudence herself, she appeared 
to have no doubt 
of her appearance at Mrs. Boyce’s conver- 


ed_and short-sleeved, with her hair coiled 


high in those careless waves which we see | 


in old pictures, wondering at the craft of 
our grandmothers’ handmaidens. She 
came early, as Mrs. Crane was at Lady 


Fanny's, and ‘‘received” with her two | 
She was a little startled by the | 


friends, 


ment, in a way that perhaps even Mrs, | 


In | 


She had an almost pas- | 


| Is, is of the best. 
world of poetry, pictures, and color in its | 


| sensation the girl was creating. 
*T wouldn't be wicked and strike my | 


at all about the fitness | 


exquisite beauty of the rooms, for so far 
she had only seen the house in Cornwall 
Gardens in dusky moments and dull wea 
ther. Mrs. Boyce’s house is not too large 
a one to have pretty rooms, yet there is 
given an idea of space: doors give way to 
portiéres, width is cherished, corners are 
not overcrowded. The drawing-room is 


full of comfort as well as beauty. There 


| are tranquil places in it, with deep window- 
read this eritieal, self-reproachful faculty ; | 


seats, soft carpets, the repose of some 
good picture or dainty bit of blue. No 
one is ever wearied in that drawing-room: 
the colors seem to have gathered there of 
themselves, a slow procession, as it were 

tributes to the harmonies of the house: 
and whatever of art or decoration there 
Prudence seemed thor- 
oughly to fit her surroundings, and Miss 
Armory, whose spirits rose as the rooms 
filled and wstheticism was heavy on the 
air, forgot to ery ‘ Peeeavi.” The girl 
was utterly lovely in her dainty gown. 


| She had a rich cluster of yellow roses in 


her belt, soft frills of yellowish lace in her 


| neck and sleeves, and long white Swedish 


gloves. The effect was perfect, and Miss 


| Armory, when the first hour of receiving 
Boyce, in an indolent moment when they | 


was over, sat down in the embrasure of a 
window, amused and interested by the 
Prudence 
had her circle of admirers very soon, but 


| she sat and talked very gayly, betraying 
| no special interest in any peculiar fea- 
tures of the scene, 


The names of certain 
famous people, painters and scholars and 
musicians, had awakened a keen though 


|; momentary interest in her; but Miss Ar- 


mory could not decide whether the pic- 
turesqueness appealed to anything respon- 
sive in her, or whether it only amused her 
—whether she ** believed” in the cut of her 


| own lovely gown, or whether she thought 


she had ‘‘dressed up.” It was hard, in- 


| deed, to tell just what effect this concen- 


trated London would produce on her con- 
centrated Americanism. 

While Miss Armory was puzzling over 
the subtleties this invelved, Prudence 
elanced at her with a dimpling smile, and 


| Helena observed Barley Simmonson ap- 
sazione in the shining satin, short-waist- | 


proaching them. As this young man 
has something especial to do with my sto- 
ry, Lam afraid I must say a few words re- 


garding him. He wasa young man born 


| and bred to such expectations that it would 


be cruel to criticise his indolence and va 
rious peculiarities. Atthirty he had tired 
of the usual occupations of noble youth, 


160 


and 


tion, to art and poetry, doing most in the 
former: painting all the pretty women of 
society in water-colors with a sort of air 


Which people were pleased to call charm- | 


al- | 


ready talked about, ar 


ing. Barley Simmonson” 
wl Kensington and 
Bond Street shop windows displayed his 
While Lord Bairham spoke of 
‘my nephew—the artist, you know—Sim- 
monson.”” Mr. Simmonson was regarded 


Was 


heads,” 


as an authority where Intensity and Soul 
were concerned, and his countenancing a 
thing made it acceptable, though some 
people, like Miss Armory, were inclined 
‘Tf were to 
let Barley Simmonson crawl about the 
rug 


to say he needed a check. 


of my sitting-room,” this young 
lady once said, in calm opposition to laud 
atory remarks upon his ease of manner, 
‘*T should be as much ashamed of myself 
as Twas of him. It’s all very well to have 
temperament, but Mr. Simmonson need 
not le down on the floor when he reads 
poetry to me.” 


It was this young man 
who, with a certain melancholy grace, 
approached Prudence, and, as it were, 
seemed prepared to pose his lurid Intensi- 


unst her fresh, unatfeeted, unthink- 

ing nature. 

V. 

Prudence was delighted to se 
man whom she had met before. 
“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Simmonson 7” 
she said, and held out her long, wrinkled 
glove prettily. Mr. Simmonson took the 
girl's fingers, holding them a moment as 


>a young 


though he were imprisoning something 
precious. 

‘**T hope Miss Marlitt is well,” he said, 
smiling. 

Prudence nodded. 

Oh, very,” she added, drawing a little 
quick breath of satisfaction. 
Iam always well.” 
pling and coloring like a June rose. 


She laug] 


| 


| 
looked utterly lovely, and Mr. Simmon- 
son was not too much engrossed by the | 


thought surging, or, as he would have 
said, pulsating,” within him, to ob- 
serve it. 

‘Health is certainly a blessing,” 


he 


said, sinking into a chair near Prudence | 


and Miss Armory. 
own county—Somerset—without envying 
the peasant his vigor—envying, that is, 
in a subjective way.” Prudence’s alert 
brightness was a little clouded, but she 
listened intently. ‘I like to see the pea- 


‘* But then, | 
ied, dim- | 


‘*T never go into my | 


ay 


he how 
he feels, walking up a brown hil] 
furze in feathery outline, the sky streaked 
with red and gray lines 

‘But does he care for the sky 7” 
Prudence, gavly. 


Mr. Simmonson loo 
at her with a pensive smile. 

* But L like him better with these sy 
roundings,”’ he said, gently insistent. 
is then his vigor appeals to me: given t] 
picturesqueness of a Somerset heath, 
windy day, and that plodding, upwar 
toiling figure excites my strongest pul 
tions—then his vigor is not repulsive.” 

**Repulsive!” echoed little Prue. 
looked troubled. 
suppose vigor had anything repilsir 
it. 

**Abstractly, of course,” assented Bay 
ley. ‘* Yet muscle can be repulsive. Who 
ean be soulful andan athlete? The 


never succeeds unless the body sutfers 


a 


smiled, but 


“Ts that so?” said Prudenee, as thouch 
Mr. Simmonson were pronouncing a med 
ical opinion. ‘* Yet I have a particular 
friend—Jonas Fielding, you know, Miss 
Armory—and if his lungs were oily 
| stronger, he'd be a_ real 


preacher, every one says. 


success as 
He looks well 
enough, but he’s had pneumonia two win 
He used to be a Methodist, but lie’s 
changed his views; he’s a Conereeati 
alist now—at least, a sort of Congrega 
tionalist. I don’t think he accepts quit 
all they do. At one time he was very 
near being a Unitarian; but anyway he’s 
a real believer, and oh! it’s such a pity 
He was smarter 
| than any one in my brother's class at An 
| dover or Yale.” 
Prudence’s sweet eyes had real light in 
them, but the effect of her gentle, rapid 
utterances was to set Mr. Simmonson 
dreamily communing with himself. 
‘figure of Jonas Fielding 


ters, 


his lungs are weak! 


quondam Meth 
| odist, full of genuine meaning and rea! 
life, as opposed to his visionary peasiant 
toiling upward against a red-streaked sky, 
made the conversation uninteresting. He 
sat still a moment, leaning one arm on the 
back of his chair, his eyes absently resting 
on Prudence, whose outlines seemed grad 
ually to impress him anew. 

‘The flesh comes wonderfully with that 
satin,” he said, earnestly. 

Prudence gave a little start. 

‘*T wish you would sit for me, Miss Mar 
| litt. Your head is perfect.””. Mr. Simmon- 
| son's eyes were mere lines between their 


— 
— 
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MM turned, for amusement and occupa- | — 
i, 


fair lashes as he 
drawing about the chin, too, is wonderful- 


ly fine.” He waved a significant thumb. 
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“Couldn't you get Mrs. Boyce and Miss | 
Armory to-come with you to my studio ? | 
[ would give much for some impression | 


of you as you look to-night.” 

What might have been Prudence’s an- 
cer it is impossible to say. By this time 
Miss Armory was ¢ neaged in conversation 
‘th two or three people on the other side 
of her, but she heard Mr. Simmonson’s 
As she flashed an amused, in- 
auisitive glanee around at Prudence, she 
beheld Mrs. Crane approaching. Mrs. 
(vane was expensively dressed in a black 
silk about which there were a great many 


req iest. 


frills and fringes, anda suggestion of Sun 
day chureh-going as well as tea parties. 
Her hair was done up in a myriad of 
finger puffs. She wore some very good 
Valenciennes lace in her neck and sleeves. 
As sl 


brilliant glances right and left. She was 


evidently in the very height of good | 
By the time she shook hands | 


spirits. 
with Miss Armory she was_ positively 
laughing. 

Well,” she said, standing before Pru- 
dence: and after a brief glance at her 
niece, she swept the room again with her 
cold eyeglass; then she brought her 


amused glanee back to Prudence, whose | 


charming gown she studied critically. 
“Isn't it ridiculous!” she said, very good- 
humoredly—'' ridiculous !” 


pet opinions, and Prudence only looked 
at heraunt with a sweet beseeching eager- 
ness. 
participate in her pleasure in the evening. 
Mrs. Crane’s eyes had scanned Mr. Sim- 


monson for a few seconds before Prue | 


whispered to Helena, ‘* Do introduce this 

funny gentleman to Aunt Rebeeca,” and 
Miss Armory had taken what seemed to 
her a most interesting suggestion. Mr. 
Simmonson had already risen, and was 


standing beside his chair when Miss Ar- | 


mory made the introduction. Helena was 
much entertained by observing the two 
together, exchanging greetings. If one 
wanted a study of types, it was assuredly 
to be found here. The American lady 
intensely, eagerly alert, as conscious of 
herself and her ‘‘ cause” as Barley Sim- 
monson was of a “temperament” and a 
“soul”; each embodied something so pe- 


culiarly belonging to their period that the | 


ie crossed the room she dispensed | 


She wanted that absorbed lady to | 
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» looked at the girl. ‘‘The| meeting might have been recorded as a 


picture of the time, asuggestion of thought, 
fancy, or feeling in a human form. But 
as actual fact there was only a common- 
place hand-shaking—a few words, while 
Mrs. Crane dangled her eyeglass, and Bar- 
ley Simmonson looked out from the heavy 
locks of light hair which fell upon his 
brow. In a moment his glance return- 
ed to the ‘flesh effects” above Prudence’s 
shining gown. 

‘“Tve just been asking Miss Marlitt to 
sit for me, Mrs. Crane,” he said, softly; “I 
want to paint her head.” 

Mrs. Crane was again sweeping the room 
through her glass. 

“Yes ?” She smiled abstract 
edly, and seemed to nod an assent. Ina 
moment she passed her smile on to Miss 
Armory. ‘ Browning was at Lady Fran 
ces Holbrook’s to-night,” she said; 
so glad to meet him!” 

By this time Mr. Simmonson had begun 
alow-toned conversation with Miss Marhitt. 
Helena proposed to Mrs. Crane to make the 
tour of the rooms, and in so doing the lat- 


she said, 


ter's brilliant gaze fell upon Dr. 


She was speedily engrossed in a talk with 
him, and Helena wandered on, making a 
few introductions here and there, stopping 


| for light piquant remarks to one or another 


of the people, who were all ready enough to 
talk to Mrs. Boyee’s charming sister. By 


| this time the musie was fairly under pro- 
| cress, and it had come Prudence’s turn to 
|sing. Two young ladies had given an ab- 
Miss Armory offered no defense of her 


rupt little German duet, beginning on a 
shrill high note, and ending in about half 
a moment with a ery of despair. The usual 
and Ahs” were uttered ; one lady, 
not farfrom Prudence,convulsivelyeaught 
her companion by the arm, sinking her 
head in her shoulders, and allowing tears 


to course unchecked down her cheeks. 


Hergliebe, standing near Miss Armory, 
elanced at her in a sort of horror. When 
Prudence Marlitt stood up to sing, he ex- 
pected nothing better; but I think he will 
always remember the impression she crea- 
ted, the picture she made. She stood by 
the piano, a shining figure against the 
darkly polished floor, the sombre tints of 
the room. Her head was daintily poised ; 
the roses in her belt hung in a rich clus- 
ter: above her shone a mild radiance of 
eandle-light, which seemed to vibrate in 
the dusky places, making even her rich 
beauty more fair. 

Had the girl, in reality, all that unut- 
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tered, unutterable longing within her ? | 
her | 


She sane as though something in 
heart was breaking. It was a little Fin- 
nish ballad almost unknown in London. 
There was not despair 
tutored feeling in it, and Prudence could 
interpret primitive meanings. She at 
tempted no elaborate expression. Her lips 
parted in pure, delicious sound, and the 


sweet nature of the girl was in every note. 


While Prudence was singing, Helena 
became conscious of a new presence just 


beside her, and looked up to see Jonas | 


Fielding’s tall figure, a shadow in the 
doorway. He smiled upon Miss Armory, 


who was conscious of a sudden desire to | 


watch him; but he turned his gaze almost 


at once, and with eager intentness, upon | 
| Which, though it had never acquired th 
undulations 
| pronounced charming by the most Saxon 
| of her friends. 


Prudence. 

The faintest shadow of surprise, that 
might have deepened into pain, crossed 
the He had pictured Pru 
dence in so many ways. There seemed 
in his mind a precedent for anything she 
might do or say, or even seem to be; but 


man’s face. 


never before had he thought of her fash- | 


ioned thus, or in such surroundings. It 
was scarcely so much a revelation to him 


as it was a curious phase of life newly 
presented to him, with Prudence— his 


Prudence—for a centre-piece. 
look gathered in his eye. He was trying 
to accustom himself to what jarred upon 
his earlier remembrances—what made as- 
sociation painful—what tinged his simple 
faith with a distrust of which he felt 
afraid. He stood quite still while she 
sang, now and then beating time on his 
chin with one hand; but the music meant 
little to him. Almost before she had fin- 


ished, he bent down and half whispered to | 


Miss Armory: 

‘Did you ever hear Prudence sing, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee’ 7” 

A quiet smile flickered into his eyes- 
a look of one who, in the midst of many 
sounds, recalls the tenderness of some vi- 


brating long ago. 


‘ 


Helena returned his confidential glance. | 
“No,” she whispered back; she | 
It is a| 
'this girl was all his world, that she 
filled all his unspoken longings. 


must sing it some day for me. 
great favorite of mine.” 

Yes,” he said, and made a gesture 
whieh, rather seornfully, ineluded the 
whole company, *‘of course it wouldn't 
do here.” 

Helena nodded, and swept away her 
white draperies that Fielding might take 
a place beside her. He looked pleasantly 


only simple, un- | 


| Slasm. 
| her. 


A strange | 
lhe thinking ? 
| half-furtively, fancied she could read his 


| have belonged to the French court a cen 


tury ago. She had the clearly cut fe 
tures, expressive mouth, and dark eyes 


| which we are accustomed to associaie 


beauties of the eighteenth century. Hy 

hair was richly brown. There Was a 

erace even in the thin curves of her face 
certainly nothing meagre in her out 


| lines, and the delicacy seemed only of 


type, for her coloring was a clear, health 
ful white. What was lacking in regular 
beauty she certainly made up for in bril! 
Her mouth was 
rather wide, but her smile was perfect, 
and her voice had a pure, 


ianey and expression. 
clear tone. 


of the English voice, was 


Fielding sat down by Miss Armory, but 
after his first gratifying glance at her pro 
file, he let his thoughts drift away. By 
this time Prudence’s song was ended, and 
people were roused to very audible enthu 

The girl had a little court about 
Fielding looked at her with a strain 
ed sort of expression, pleased and yet per 
plexed. Of what period in their lives was 


Helena, looking at lim 


thoughts. She knew just what he and 
Prudence might have been in Ponkamak. 


| She could see the cheerful parlor in which 
the girl might have read with him or sung 


for him, its homely attractions, the fancy- 


| work, the stiff sofas, the piano and melo 


deon, the good engravings, and the well 
lined book-shelves. She could see them 
in such a room, lamp-lit and curtained 


| cozily, against the cruelty of an Eastern 


winter; the girl, beautiful, sweet-temper 


led, and charming; the man, merging lis 


Methodistical fervor into broader planes, 
something in his mind or nature, as it 
wrestled with spiritual problems, needing 
the warmth and beauty of her compan 
ionship. As years drifted on, thought 
Helena, he may have come to know that 
ful 
He ana 


lyzed nothing, for he accepted everything: 


and now, now he sat there only demon 


strating by that strange look in his eyes, 
the slow beating of the sinewy fingers on 
his chin, that he feared he should lose her 
utterly in a chaos of hateful sound and 


on ? at her, and was rather struck by her yepy 
ae : delicate good looks. Miss Armory’s ty pe 
a was distinctively American, yet she mict 

H 
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olor and movement, for which his life in ‘**Almost all kinds,” she said, laugh- 
+s most unfettered moments offered no | ing; ‘but let me make a choice for you, 
precedent. | I wonder if I shall do it well ?” 


Prudence, from among her admirers, | She looked at Jonas with almost tender 
lifted toward Miss Armory, flushed and | inquiry in her eyes. There is no mode 


She laughed, a little nervously, | of flattering man or woman so sure as 
s she saw Jonas. | that which imsinuates a knowledge of per- 
Well, Prue,” he said, in his kind voiee. | sonal opinions or feelings, but Miss Ar- 
She nodded her head smiling, and draw- | mory had not the vaguest idea of being 
» one or two long breaths of pleasure. | personal in what she looked or said. If 
‘Twas frightened when I began,” she | she had any motive it was a half-formed 
dtohim. ‘Did I show it?” one, prompted by that sense of treason 
‘No, dear; it was beautiful.” | toward Jonas Fielding which had lurked 
‘hese were almost the only words they | in her mind since the day at Burnett's 
ranged that evening. Prudence was | with Prudence. There was also an unde- 
eht for on all sides, and Jonas Field- | fined longing to understand the motive 
withdrew into the inner library, a | of the man’s life and thought, and to see 
t of sanetum of Mr. Beyee’s, where the | if she underrated it. But Jonas Fir lding 
west as well as the oldest in literature | saw only kindness and courtesy and a cer- 
was to be found. The young man had } tain something that was pleasing in the 
occupied some time in examining the | girl's soft glance. 
hacks of the books, when Miss Armory *T shall introduce you to Lady Frie- 
discovered him alone, but with no dejee- | son,” she said, mentioning a famous trav- 
tion in his manner. eller’s wife; ‘* I know you and she will 
“You must let me introduce you to | like each other,” and so saying she led the 
me one,” she said, pleasantly. way from Mr. Boyce’s room. But just 
“Thank you,” Fielding said, simply. | beyond the curtains she stopped with an- 
ut Miss Armory stood irresolute a mo-| other brilliant glance at Fielding. ‘I 
nt. a graceful figure leaning against | want you to come and see me especially,” 


. . . 

ie dark book-shelves, and moving a big | she said. ‘* Tam always at home between 
white fan slowly. 

* What kind of people do vou like ?” she 


feleven and one in the morning; now 

| don’t forget it!” 

said, looking at him good-humoredly. Jonas assured her he would not, and 
Fielding smiled. 
‘Have you all kinds?” he said, and | 

clanced through the porti¢res to the crowd- | 

ed rooms beyond, where everything was | 

light and movement and sound. Even | 

as he did so he came back, with a rate. | 


before she made the promised introdue- 
tion she removed one more burden from 
her conscience. ‘IT want also to have 
you know Barley Simmonson, the artist,” 
she said. Prudenee Marlitt has agreed 
to sit to him.” To this Jonas said no- 
ful sense of repose, to Miss Armory’s | thing, but he gave Miss Armory a search- 


charming figure and delicate face. | ing look. 


GARFIELD. 
A MESSAGE TO AMERICA. 

When the news of President Garfield’s death reached England, one of the teachers at Rughy School 
ildressed the boys on the subject, and they were so interested that they were glad even to leave their 
lay to hear about Garfield’s life and noble character. The following poem was written under the influence 
of that occasion, and it can not but be gratifying (apart from the merits of the poem itself) to have such 
an expression of warm feeling from such a source.] 

Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi, Howe'’er we deemed they trod our earth 

Sunt lacrima rerum. no more! 
THEN are there Heroes yet! Not out of reach, to wake a vain regret, 
As in the days of old, The Martyr's wreath, e’en now, is hung; 
As in the Age of Gold, | Nor in the sea of centuries hath set 
When Love and Hope and Constancy | That Sun that shone in splendid deeds of 

were young. yore, 
} 


Heroes among us, living, dying, yet | But bursts from dull eclipse, and, bright 


5 
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As in its dawning light, 
With evening glories floods the Western 


shore, 


Woe to the land whose ruler falls 
Struck down amid his joyless state, 
Between his palace-prison’s guarded walls, 
By such fell Furies of relentless Hate 
As, in the irony of Fate, 

The fears of despots for themselves create! 
Whether he fall in piteous innocence, 
Crushed by some burden of ancestral guilt, | 
Or by his own offense 

Made keen the dagger that his blood hath 


spilt, 


Whether his ending claim 
Vain tears or blame 


W oe tothe land whose ruler falls in shame! 
But not with such a lamentetien 

We greet the mourning of a nation 
When he for whom she gave her voice 
Hath fallen amid his glory, 

The ruler of her choice; 

Not on the field of battle gory, 

And yet in warring for his country’s good; 


Who, as in her defense he stood, 

And with serene unyielding countenance, 

Opposed Corruption’s fell advance 

(True to his land in sorer need 

Than when for her he faced the Southern 
fo 

By foiled ambition and ignoble greed 

Suddenly laid low, 

Sank in his blood. 

O twice-accursed deed! O hardihood 

Of double treason! in the cause of Ill 

Resisting Rieht to kill; 

And in Greed’s self-assertion falsify 


The verdict of a nation’s voice, 

Annul her sovereign choice, 

And wrest to private ends her destiny. 
O twice-aecursed deed! Yet thee, O na- 


tion, 

We greet with other salutation: 

Hail, favored land, whose ruler fell in 


America! thy soil is holy ground, 
Twice sanctified 

With martyr-blood of kings uncrowned, 
That for thy truest, holiest rights have 


died. 


| 


Not lowly among nations thou! 

But one to whom thy elders bow. 

For of all glories they ean boast, 

All memories that exalt them most, 

Is none of fairer fame 

Than these sublimest griefs, that make 
thy name 


A Thing of Holiness 
Of worth surpassing measure, 

To every land that lies “neath sun or stay 
Circled with ocean's bars. 


oy, and Treasure 


But to our England most! 
Thy England too! 
Are sisters nursed upon one mother’s knee 
Howe’er have Space and ancient Wron, 


For thou and she 


| That this (which yet shall be the proud 


Both of ourselves and thee) 

Hath faded sometimes from the mind 
Yet ever left an aching void behind, 
| For truly this 

Is slighted Nature’s Nemesis, 

That never other smart 

So rankles in the heart 


makes not kind. 


But now with thee we 
Beside thy Hero's bier: 
sister nations, hand in hand, 

Deep answering deep, heart heart, wit): 
tear for tear; 

Sisters in blood, 


Andas we gaze on this good life's 
(This victory of Ill’s victim over Il), 
Not by the tears alone that needs 1 


The eyes of each, growse 


But by some deeper thrill 
Of sympathetic triumph in possessing 
This common heritage of new Pride : 


A coneord that doth blend 
The musie of our souls in one true h: 


A pwan that o’erleaps yon sundering sea, 
Wherein, O other England, we 
ake boast to share with thee. 
For in our English fields of yore 
That English virtue’s seed was re 
Whose harvest, ripened on no alien shor 
America, hath in thy Son appeared, 
The Brave, the Pure, the True! 

O England old, and Engla 
Thus ever stand, 

Hand in hand, 

Past wrongs remembered not, 

Past pride and all forgot, 

Save, O our brothers, this—that here 
With you, by Garfield’s bier, 

Your brothers stand, to weep and to 


Rvapy, 


resentiuk pang when kinshin 
Linked closer 
ankKed closer yet 1n common love of 
Gor ul: 
4 
a Bi \ 
| 
re- 
} 


Chitar’s € 


NE of the most delightful recollections | 
which the Easy Chair shares with other 


( 


“men still living,” as the stately Macaulay | 
cays in beginning his history, is that of Thack- 


eray lecturing upon Oliver Goldsmith. It was 

n Dr. Chapin’s old church on Broadway, just 
Prince Street, which was filled with 
such an audience as Thackeray liked, and such 
as any speaker would wish to see before him. 
fhe huge high-shouldered humorist and lee- 
turer stood in the pulpit, the desk upon which 
iis manuscript lay raised very high before 
him, as Mr. Greeley used to like his desk, and 
with the thumb and forefinger of each hand 
thrust into his waistcoat pockets, and looking 
occasionally at the audience with the utmost 
blandness through his round spectacles, he 
told the familiar and touching story of Gold- 
smith in tones so rich and manly and tender, 
and with such true and kindly sympathy, that 
when it was ended we seemed to have been 
looking at a vivid portrait of the simple, fas- 
cipating Lrishman, while, half unheeded, soft, 
melancholy musie filled the air, 

With delicate art Thackeray chose to treat 
Sterne and Goldsmith in the same lecture, so 
that his two veins of satire and gentle tender- 
ness were exquisitely contrasted. The senti- | 
mental insincerity of Sterne was peculiarly re- | 
pulsive to the simple and manly nature of the 
modern humorist, and it is hardly doubtful 
that his estimate of Sterne will be a tinal judg- 
ment. It is a mere sketch that he gives of 
Sterne. He does not pretend to criticise his 
works or determine their literary value. In- 
deed, he passes by the great work, Tristram | 
Shandy, altogether. It is not the book that he 
cares for; it isthe author, unclean, false, mere- | 
tricious,as he believes him to be. It is that 
strong conviction which makes the humor and 
the pathos of Sterne absolutely unreal to him, 
and when he turns from the indignant, scorn- 
ful feeling which Sterne excites, to the loving 
and pitying and admiring strain in which he 
speaks of Goldsmith, it is as if the harsh, icy 
winds of March were suddenly penetrated and | 
overborne by a soft air of April, breathing of the 
south and violets and spring. “ Your love for | 
himis half pity. You come hot and tired from 
the day’s battle, and this sweet minstrel sings | 
to you. Who eould harm the kind, vagrant | 
harper? Whom did he ever hurt? He carries 
0 Weapon save the harp on which he plays to 
you, and with which he delights great and 
humble, young and old, the captains in the | 
tents, or the soldiers round the fire, or the wo- 
men and children in the villages, at whose 
porches he stops and sings his simple songs of 
love and beanty. With that sweet story of the | 
Vicar of Wakefield he has found entry into every | 
castle and every hamlet in Europe. Not one 
of us, however busy or hard, but once or twice 
in our lives has passed an evening with him, 
Vor. LXIV.—No. 381.—30 


low 


| the tale. 
| mellowed by the resistless influence of the 


| its artificiality and chill. 


liim the most atiectionate homage. 


asy Chair. 


and undergone the charm of his delightful 
musie.” 

The spell of that sweet and gentle genius is 
perennial. His simple story has been told how 
often, and yet we listen to it as children eager- 
ly hear the fairy tale they know by heart. 
Irving, whose sweet nature was akin to Gold- 


| smith’s, did nothing in its kind more beauti- 


ful than his life of the older author. William 
Black, in the * English Men of Letters,” cateh- 
es something of Goldsmith’s tone in repeating 
Even John Forster is thawed and 


hero of the biography he writes, although no 


| power could subdue his style into simplicity 


and grace. Indeed, Goldsmith alone redeems 
the eighteenth-century English literature of 
He alone, although 
not an equal master, may be named with Burns 
for the purity and pathos of his genius. The 
pensive pictures of “the deserted village,” his 
childhood’s Lissoy, poor and squalid it 
doubtless was, transtigured into romantic Au- 


as 


| burn; the village clergyman and school-master, 


and the tavern, 


“Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 


And news much older than their ale went round”— 


are—is it too daring to say it ?—mere sketeh- 
es, indeed, but imperishable in our literature as 
the immortal pictures of the forest of Arden 
and the palace of Verona. 

In all that Goldsmith wrote which was not 
hack work, like his histories and his Animated 
Nature—in all his works in which his genius 
had free play, there is almost no alloy. It is 
pure gold. What could we spare from The 
Traveller, from The Deserted Village, trom The 
Viear, from The Citizen of the World? Yet 
personally the author of these works, the 
man whose very name is beloved, and over 
whose pages every successive generation hangs 
charmed, the gentle magician whose purifying 
and softening influence touches the universal 
human heart, is one of the most pathetic of 
historic figures. Penniless and homely, his 


| face scarred with small-pox, awkward and 


tactless, and proud ofa colored suit of clothes, 
yet as guileless and sweet-natured as a child, 
absolutely unselfish and generous, the equal 
companion of the most illustrious men, and be- 
loved by children in the dreary London court, 
and by the poor women who sat weeping on 


| the stairs when he lay dead at forty-six in his 


wretched chamber, Oliver Goldsmith is one of 


| the most touching of characters, and one of 
| the true benefactors of his kind. 
| Richard Cumberland patronizing him, and Hor- 


Think of 


ace Walpole throwing a vicious gibe at him! 
It is a precious revenge for one of his lovers at 
least to have heard an English author of a 
great and in many ways a kindred genius pay 
Cumber- 
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temptuously. But when Edmund Burke heard 
that he was dead, he burst into tears. When 
Sir Joshua Reynolds heard it, he laid down his 
palette and painted no more that day. When 
Dr. Johnson knew it, he said, “Let not his 
failings be remembered; he was a very great 
man.” When Thackeray spoke of him, it was 
With tears in his voice. 


It isa pleasant proof of the perpetual delight | 


in Goldsmith’s works that the Harpers should 
have issued so beautiful an edition as that 


which is just published. What would he have | 


thought of it? When he was a lad he declared 
to his mother and uncle that he went to Cork 
with a little kit resolved to sail away to Ameri- 
ca, and that the nameless ship departed with 
his luggage, leaving the luckless traveller be- 
hind. Thackeray says it was a very simple 
mother and unele if they believed the story of 
the artless rogue. But even if it were a fa- 


ble, even if he staid behind, and there was no | 


Inggage and no ship to bear it away, some- 
thing more precious than baggage escaped and 
crossed the ocean. Love and pity and admi- 
ration for a sweet and true genius, and for its 


beneficent work in the world—this is what has | 
come over the sea. The boy took no note of | 


it; the man did not dream of it; but this 
blended feeling has grown more and more, un- 
til love of Goldsmith is a kind of test of love 
of literature and appreciation of genius. 


AN Easy Chair, and especially an old Easy 


Chair, may indulge its harmless fancies and | 


dream dreams at its pleasure. And in that 
mood this Easy Chair often thinks of the 


amazement with which some of the simpler | 
earlier fathers of the republic would look upon | 


spectacles which have become so familiar to 
us that they are either unnoted or regarded 
as natural and necessary political phenomena. 
The republic that our fathers established was 
a rural republic, with the simple virtues of a 
simple people. Among the simple beliefs of 
the fathers was the conviction that if the com- 
munity wished the services of any citizen, it 


would ask him to serve them. But that a man | 


should propose himself as the man that the 
community wanted was not the practice. Po- 
litical ambition was not unknown, for the race 
was English. But that George Washington 


ever offered himself as a proper person to fill | 


any position; that he besought people to vote 
for him; that he sent for them, or went to 


them, and argued, cajoled, and implored them | 


to give him an office; that he opened head- 
quarters at a tavern, and established literary 
bureaus to praise him, and hired agents to urge 
his candidacy by writing and appealing and 
proclaiming—all this is not recorded. 

John Jay was the second Governor of New 
York. His political friends earnestly and skill- 
fully did all that they could to secure his elec- 
tion. They appealed to every motive which 
influences voters under such circumstances. 


land and Walpole spoke of Goldsmith con- | 


Some votes even may have been bought 
) him with money, although there is no 1 | 
of any such transaction, nor is sneh bribery 
any worse than bribery by the offer of place, 
which in this instance, and so far as Mr, Jay 
was concerned, was out of the question. [ut 
if Mr. Jay had busied himself to eleet hinselr, 
if he had “ button-holed” and Whispered anid 
| flattered, if he had done anything but pursn 
steadily the regular order of his lite, willing ¢ 
serve the people as Governor if the Maj 
| desired it, and not otherwise, he would 


| have been the John Jay whom Daniel Webster 
| praised more than he praised any other man, 
If John Jay had undertaken in any other way 
than by frank and able discussion of pul 
questions, and by plain declarations of his 
opinions, to persuade a majority to vote for 
him, he would have lost his  self-respe« 

the reverence in which his memory is held. 

Is it possible to suppose Washington and 
Jay—had they been Senators of the United 
States—when their terms were about expir- 
ing, leaving their seats in the Senate, hasten- 
ing back to the capitals of their States, where 
the Legislature was to choose their success 
opening head-quarters at a hotel, holding a 
kind of court in it, condescending to low arts, 
drawing a voter, who was to be propitiated, 
away from a chamber-maid’s slop closet. lest 
; some eavesdropper should be hidden in it ti 

hear what he could—an incident in sueh a 
| contest which the Easy Chair kuew—and re- 
commending themselves to voters by methods 
Which as gentlemen they must have scorned? 
| Such conduct in Washington and Jay is incon- 
ceivable. Such a spectacle at the beginning 
of the government of the United States unde 
the Constitution would have been rewarded as 
evidence that the system was rotten before it 
was ripe. Perhaps Washington and Jay were 
| altogether too good for this world. But if a 
| republic has no place for such men, what is a 

republie good for? 

Times and methods have changed. The of- 
fice of Governor sought Jolin Jay, as that of 
President sought George Washington. In out 
| time, however, the man seeks the office. At 
| this point let not the incautious reader sup- 
| pose that the Easy Chair is becoming queru- 
| lous and ideally exigent, or that it secretly 
| pines for an Oriental despotism. Do we de- 

nounce a lofty and patriotic political ambi- 
| tion? Do we demand an austere and impos- 
| sible virtue? Do we mean to sey that a man 
| with the instinct and power of leadership shall 
not aspire to lead?) Do we hint that in a selt- 
| governing state the desire to mould its decrees 


t orl 
and 


Ors, 


| or to direct their execution is an unworthy 
and mean desire ? 
Far from it. Nothing is more natural, no- 
thing more admirable, than the aspiration of 
| good and capable men to lead men and to goy- 
ern great states. But honorable objects must 
be honorably sought. A man with a true po- 
litical ambition, with the instinct of leader- 
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». advocates wise measures, and, by the 
Which belongs to the instinct, impresses 
Hie leads 
natural ascendency, and they naturally and 
follow. So Washington led. So Jay 

sa leader. But the modern system of a 

still hunt,” of private, illicit intluence upon 
those whose votes elect to high place, of mous- 
intrigue, of bargain and barter and cor- 
iption, is not only dishonorable, but it 
estructive of the essential principle of the 
covernment. The majority must rule. But 
an honest majority can rule justly. 
open head-quarters at a capital in order to pro- 
re votes, not by personal preference founded 
ion knowledge of character and of a career, 


s views upon the minds of others. 


Is 


t by private solicitation and representation 

| trade, and so to secure a majority, is to 
cheat the people and to caricature the popu- 
lar principle. A majority so obtained is not 
:moral majority. It is not only not binding, 

is to be repudiated as a crime against the 
people. 
~ What was good enough for Jay and Wash- 
It 
they disdained to propose themselves as the 
hoice of the people, we may safely disdain it. 


neton, ought to be good enough for us. 


cant?” “Who wants it ?” 
Washington and Jay did not ask. But 

ion the people selected them, the people 
found officers quite as honorable and efticient 
s those who do ask. The man whose self- 
espect and respect for the principle of the 
vovernment prevent his “ conducting his own 
junpaign” to be elected or appointed to an 
office is thought to be altogether too “ high 
and mighty,” and too ridiculously squeamish. 
in the realm of polities. —** Nay, master, we are 
seven,” quoth the little maid in Wordsworth’s 
poem, And the benign Muse of History avers 


that Washington and Jay did not care to lelp | 


themselves, as Elijah Pogram helps himself 
to-day, and she insists that they were as use- 
ful citizens and as patriotic and successful 
statesmen as Pogram himself. 


Tue singing of Patti has been greatly en- 


joved and warmly commended. But her sue- 
cess at first was imperiled by misconception 
and mismanagement. It is one of the kindly 
compensations of fate that as the fame of an 
ictor or a singer must be but an airy syllable, 
ihe immediate enjoyment of success is intense 
iid intoxicating. Moreover, the gift which 
vssures the suecess is a caprice of nature, and 
the possessor may be wholly devoid of the 
power of self-restraint which insures the 
Wisest use of success. The newspaper eritie 
suddenly observes the young girl singing at 
the café, and perceives the gift which is known 
is Rachel. The city manager, unknown in 


the country village, hears the voice in the | 


To | 


| she not have her own sweet way? 
“Ifa man won't help himself, who will help | 
‘is supposed to be a conclusive question | 


church choir or at the little theatre, and dis- 
covers the superb soprano or contralto or 
tenor which shall enchant the metropolis. 
The singer or the actor found in the humblest 
life, ignorant, and wayward, and trained only 
in the special art in which nature has fitted 
him to excel, is still the child of the street or 
the village peasant. It is not often that he 
| commands a wide range of interest and eulti- 
vation, Nobody is more likely to be absolute- 
ly absorbed in his own profession, or to be less 
familiar with what lies beyond it. 
It is not surprising that Patti should sup- 
that had returned to the America 
that she left many years ago, nor that the ea 
| reer of Jenny Lind in this country should seem 
j to her the career which every great prima 
donna might expect. She knew that the ex- 
cited youth of New York, forty years ago, wi- 
hitched the horses from Fanny Elssler’s ear- 
riage, and drew her home in triumph from the 
old Park Theatre. —not knowing, 
| perhaps, his kinship to the excellent manager 
| of Jenny Lind’s concerts—that Genin had paid 
| some hundreds of dollars for the tirst choice of 
seats at Jenny Lind’s first concert. 


pose she 


She knew 


She knew 


| that the Philharmonic Concerts at that time 
le current question now is, * Who is an ap- | 
And the fittest | 
in is passed by because he has not asked for | 


were a highly meritorious aspiration of a se- 
lect circle, but that they were not the delight 
of the great public. She knew also that Jen- 
ny Lind sang only in coneerts, in) supposed 


| deference to the great “serious” public senti- 
} ment of the country, which was not friendly to 
| the theatre. 
| knew, and to which she proposed to return— 
| she the acknowledged diva of the hour, who 
| sang to applauding Europe the songs that the 


This was the America that Patti 


elder diva had sung. Why in America should 
Why not 
sing in concerts, and charge enormous prices, 
and bring a tenor and a virtuoso or two, and 
witeh the Western World with her magical vo- 
calization, and turn the heads of the sons and 
daughters of Jenny Lind’s votaries, and em- 
broider her vast silken pockets with gold? 
| Why not, indeed?) If only the sun stood 
| still once more, and the river of time would 
| stop! Could Patti have come to the America 
of Jenny Lind, she might—an Easy Chair loy- 
} al to the incomparable Swede can not concede 
| more—she might have renewed Jenny Lind’s 
|} American career. But even then must 
have had Jules Benedict and Belletti, and ev- 
ery artist must have been of the best. Jenny 
Lind did not presume to conquer even the 
wild hordes of New York without adequate 
weapons. She did not enter upon her victo- 
rious campaign with a questionable tenor, and 
a worthy but not surpassing violinist. Even 
the rnde and primitive people to whom she 
sang did not feel that they were contemned, 
| if not despised, and although the prices they 
paid for their pleasure were large, they were 
paid gladly, and with a satisfactory feeling 
that the barter was fair. 
But it was another America to which Patti 


she 
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came. It was an America which had half out- 
grown the Italian opera, and which listened 
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| 


with delight to the music of the future. It | 


was indeed the cultivated, intelligent, music- 


ally developed America of which we spoke last | 
month, accustomed to hear the greatest works | 


of the greatest masters performed in a manner 
which would not discredit the Akademie in 
Berlin, the Gewandhaus in Leipsic, the Con- 
servatoire in Paris. It was an America glad to 
welcome once more the charming singer whom 
it had heard at her girlish début, and who re- 


turned a prima donna assoluta. Yet while she 


subjects of public comment; and unhayyi 
they were such as were probably not ex: 
tional. 

Yet the Magazine had not been issued { 
week when the Easy Chair received a 
from the very Mugby which had furnished 4) 
text of its sermon, warmly repelling what » 
denounced as injurious aspersions, and p 
ly inviting the Easy Chair to visit the 


pla 


| search it from top to bottom, serutinize its j; 


had been enchanting Europe, she had not | 


known the marvellous growth of the land that 
she had left. Jenny Lind 
-had become a tuneful tradition heard by the 
newest America not without head-shakes and 
murmurs of incredulity, and when in this year 
of grace it was offered something less than 
Jenny Lind’s concerts for four or five times 
the price, 
excessive that the hall was left half empty. 
There is much money in New York, but there 


ternal economy and the details of its ope 
tion, and then to recant as publicly as it | 
professed its belief in the abuses which it | 


described. No other railroad restaurant 


| the Union showed that it felt its withers to 


even Jenny Lind! | 
| made which could possibly identify any « 


the amused incredulity became So | 


is also some taste, some sense of proportion, 


some knowledge of the fitness of things. It is 


not altogether a miner’s camp upon the front- | 


ier. It will pay generously for the good thing 
that it desires. But the queen of the Italian 
lvrie stage, warbling a ballad at the piano to- 


day, ought not to have expected to take the | 
place of Jenny Lind in the conecert-room of | 


thirty years ago. It was an error. It was 
presently repaired, 
But for a moment it seemed as if the eharm- 
ing dira were disposed to wrestle with a con- 
tinent, and to insist that she would be heard 
upon her own terms or not at all. But divas, 
like mere human beings, learn, and sometimes 
by ungracious experience, that the world list- 
cus only upon its own terms. 

WEN Nicholas Nickleby was published, Diek- 
ens receiveda dozen letters from various schools 
in England complaining that they were vilely 
slandered and carieatured in the description 
of Dotheboys Hall. But he had mentioned no 
names. Like the heat which brings out in- 
visible writing, the truth of the satirist ex- 
torted a deliant denial from those whom he 
had not nominally accused. Some years ago 
the Easy Chair upon its winter travels came 
to a railroad restaurant of which it heard some 
singular stories from a friend who was an eye- 
witness of what he related. The Easy Chair 
repeated the story for the benefit of whom it 
might coneern. But its description intention- 
ally furnished no clew to the particular Mugby 
Junction of the tale. No names were men- 
tioned. There was no “loeal coloring” in the 
description which would have enabled the 
reader to guess whether the place described 
was in Maine, or California, or Carolina, or in- 
land, or on the sea-coast. The practices de- 
scribed were such as should not occur in any 
public eating-house, and they were the proper 


It will not be repeated. | 


_ blessing as widely and as quickly as possible ; 


wrung. But although no accusation had jee 
offender if all held their peace, the very sini 
himself lifted up his voice to ery “’Tis false.” 

The Easy Chair recently commented upon 
the case of Fatima, “a newspaper woma 
who, with just self-respect, returned a rail- 
road pass which had been sent to her. The 
return was acknowledged in a manner which 
seemed to be insulting, and which therefor 
seemed to confirm the suspicion that the 
was designed as a bribe. 


The corresponder 
ended angrily, and Fatima related the story 
to the Easy Chair, which, with some know led 
of the difficulties that often environ the | 
imas who diligently support themselves |) 
newspaper work, and with great sympathy for 
such workers, made “a few appropriate 1 
marks.” There was, of course, no clew to pet 
sons or places. There was nothing said wh 
however remotely, could identify to the ger 
eral reader either the giver or the intended 
beneficiary of the gift. Indeed, the sermo: 
preached upon the oceasion was absolutely iin- 
personal, and was confined rather to the dis 
advantages which weigh upon women ii al! 
pursuits that have been traditionally followed 
by men. There were, indeed, some caust 
words applied to the specific transaction, but 
that was all. The preacher took note of tli 
offense, but knew nothing personally of any 
offender, for names had not been mentioned. 
Promptly, however, came a letter from the 
lady who had sent the pass, protesting against 
the severity of the Easy Chair’s judgment, and 
asking that it be reversed, upon the ground 
of the absolute misrepresentation upon which 
it was founded. The letter contained, also, 
copies of the entire correspondence. ‘Thi 
statement of Fatima’s correspondent is that 
she received.from a friend, who was president 
of a steamboat company, a package of passes 
for the summer to a neighboring pleasant re- 
sort, intended for distribution among the * te- 
male journalists and artists,” in whose relic! 
and reereation the president said that he kuew 
the lady to be interested: “Take them, dis- 
tribute them, and make your protégées and 
yourself happy.” The season was already ad- 
vanced, but the lady hastened to diffuse th: 
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d upon hearing from a friend that Fatima | 


was a most deserving “female journalist,” and 
supposing her to be a girl with her name yet 
snake, she sent one of the passes to Fatima. 


cles of New York dissipation, described a sec- 


| tion of the richer and luxurious class in English 
| society as devoted to killing time and seeking 


| selfish indulgence, 


It was returned with a perfectly civil note, | 


s return scemed to the giver the foolish 


vd ill- 

wrote in reply a letter intended to instruct 

er in propriety of conduct, This naturally 
drew a sharp retort. 
yaturally aroused, and the peace was hopeless- 


broken. 


} an intensely low tone.” 
bred act of an inexperienced girl, and | 


This has given the fash- 
ionable society in England, says the Times, 
It accounts certain- 
ly for much of the vulgarity and ignorance and 


) Coarseness Which so often distinguish persons 


Fatima’s suspicions were | 


According to the statement of the giver, the | 


pass Was meant as a courtesy to a tired work- 
orp of er own sex. 
ous. But how was Fatima to know it? 


begged to return the pass, because to accept 


er 


She 


That was certainly gener- | 


vould be the violation of a well-known | 


le among journalists, and she trusted that 


tl 
} 


e misunderstood, 
lly offered and civilly declined. That should 
been the end of it. The reply of the 
viyer should not have been written, and it 
was fairly open to the interpretation which 
Fatima placed upon it. Had the giver been 
more fully informed of the situation, she would 
have known that newspaper men and women 
are subject to every kind of bribery, and 
that passes are often meant to be bribes. 


e 
way 


are approached, but every year the great rail- 
roads send their passes to members of the Le- 
vislature, aud even to the judges of the courts. 
Why do they send them? Is it generosity, or 
courtesy, or Compassion? We do not 
what answer to these questions may be current 
among the marines, but other people know 
that they are bribes. They are intended to 
produce a kindly feeling toward the railroad 
companies; and the company that sends its 
passes to judges and legislators would not hes- 
itate to buy judges and legislators at a much 
higher price than the cost of the passes. 

Therefore, while there may have been a mis- 
apprehension upon Fatima’s part of the actual 
intention of her correspondent, she was per- 
fectly justified in her return of the pass, and, 
after the reply to her note, in her suspicion of 
the original intention. On the other hand, by 
her own statement—which there is no reason 
to question—the sender of the pass is acquit- 
ted of any ill design, and may naturally have 
been hurt by the rejection of her friendly prof- 
doubtedly see that unwittingly her kindness 
had taken a form which is necessarily suspi- 
cious to every journalist, because it is the very 
form which is always sought by the wholesale 
bribery practiced by such corporations as that 
which issued the pass. 


Tue New York Times, commenting recently 
upon the marriage of a young Yorkshire baronet 
in the Life Guards with a young woman of Cu- 
ban extraction not unknown in the gayer cir- 


| Tocqueville. 
i giver would not suppose the kindness to | 


It | 


Prince of Wales, and which at home grovels in 
is not only newspaper writers and editors who its own way before any titled Tom Noddy, is a 
| social pest. 
| moralizing. 
| Which is wanting in its prototype. 


Here was a courtesy civ- | 


know | 


who belong to that class. “For a section of 
fashionable society in New York,” says the un- 
shrinking Juvenal of the press, “this has an 
ineffable charm,” and “the modern fast and 
fashionable set in London, as in New York, is 
as brainless as it is debauched.” In the Tule 
of Two Cities, Dickens describes the social con- 
dition of France at the beginning of the Revo 
lution. A similar account may be read in Ar- 
thur Young’s Travels, and in Taine, and in De 
The tone and glare of it are in 
the beginning of Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
What is called “society” was a huge orgy, a 
ceaseless carnival of wild and extravagant dis- 
sipation. To the appeal of humanity, of jus- 
tice, of common-sense, the reply of France ot 
the old régime was that of Cain, “Am I my 
brother's keeper ?” 

The “fast set” in American society whose 
breast quivers and tingles with delight at the 
idea of friendly notice upon its travels from the 


Its influence is degrading and de 
But it has a ridiculous aspect 
Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere may be selfish and eruel and a 
wholly useless and encumbering person in the 
world. But she is the daughter of a hundred 
earls, and she shows it as certainly as a high 
bred racer shows his Arabian descent. A cer- 
tain nameless refinement and elegance and 
grace may distinguish her—for it is not, of 
course, always so—as Lovelace, although a 
scoundrel, may have the urbane and gentle 
courtesy of the chevalier without fear and with- 
out reproach, 


“Oh, your soft eyes, your low replies! 
A great enchantress you may be.” 


With all her stony-heartedness and selfish van- 


| ity and inhuman pride, the Lady Clara Vere 


de Vere is still a swan among inferior birds. 
But no mushroom wealth, no buying of the 
crown jewels of France as shirt studs, no im- 


; provised magnificence and astounding luxury 
Upon reflection, however, she will un- | 


and extravagance, can rival this effect. The 
tone that time alone, lapsing through long cen- 
turies, gives the picture, the tone which is its 
secret splendor and charm and worth—how 
will you supply that in a morning?) The son 
and daughter or the grandson and granddaugh- 
ter of the haberdasher and the cozl-heaver and 
the fat-boiler may outbid emperors for a vase 
and queens for necklaces, but they can no more 
buy the poetic perspective and the association 
and historic setting which belong to the em- 
peror and queen than they can buy the moon. 
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Moreover, it is a compensation of justice that 
those in whom the refinement of long training 
is most conspicnous disdain the shoddy splen- 
dor of sudden wealth. The amazing extrava- 
gance of luxury in some instances in America 
is as little representative of distinetive Amer- 
lean character and quality as an English rake 
of a noble family who comes to hunt up a rich 
American wife is a type of that trained intelli 
gence and publie spirit and service which mark 
an Englishman like Lord Granville in Parlia- 
ment or the late Dean Stanley in the Chureh. 
The mischief of snch unions is that they are 


kely to continue their kind. They become 


publie nuisances and perils, like the proys 
tion of a pauper class, 


The chief dangers 
and criminal class ina community is that w}; 
abandons itself to courses that stifle the s: 
ment of justice and humanity. It was 1 
Monseigneur of the Tio Cities who prodneed 
sans-culottes. Thomas Paine said of Buy 
splendid eulogy of the French court and ) 
blesse, He pities the plumage, and forgets 
dying bird.” It was the ernel selfishness 
inhumanity of the old régime that is enilty ot 
the crimes of the Revolution. That is a trot 
which wealth and fashion everywhere can 
lay too closely to heart. 


: lovers of polite literature are to be 
congratulated upon the publication, Dy 
the Messrs. Harper, of a superb library edition 
of the Works of Oliver Goldsmith? in four vol- 
umes, and in a style uniform with their edi- 
tions of Hume, Gibbon, Maeaulay, Motley, and 
other standard authors. And it is a further 
matter for congratulation that, in the exercise 
of a sound literary discretion, the publishers 


Record. 


have adopted in their integrity the text, notes, | 


readings, and arrangement of Mr. Peter Cun- 
ninghan’s admirably edited edition, which, 
since its publication in 1854, has superseded 
all other editions, and is now recognized by 
scholars as the standard reprint of Goldsmith. 
The earliest editions of Goldsmith's collected 
works, from 1780 till 1200, were tentative mere- 
Iv. and it was not until the edition of 101 

with which Bishop Perey’s name was associ- 
ated, because the life pretixed to it was prin- 
cipally written by him, and also beeause he 
had a share in the choice and arrangement of 
the materials—that any approach was made to 
completeness. Notwithstanding its numerous 
omissions, inaccuracies, and imperfections, this 
edition was held in fair esteem, and was fre- 
quently reprinted, or was the basis of other | 
editions, formore than thirty years, until 1836-7, 
when it was thrown into the shade by the ap- 
pearance of Prior's well-known edition, com- 
prising the miscellaneous works of Goldsmith, | 
anda life, 


Prior’s edition was in six volumes ; 
the two final volumes, containing the life, were | 
written by Prior: and the works, occupying | 
the tirst four volumes, were ostensibly edited | 
by him, but really by Mr. Thomas Wright, a 
printer who was familiar with Goldsmith’s | 
inanuseript. It was reprinted in this country, | 
minus the life, in 1850. Prior’s edition was | 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by PETER 
CUNNINGHAM, F.R.S. Four Yolumes. 8vo.  Vol- 
: Poetical Works, Dramas, The Vicar of Wake- | 
field—pp. 487. Volume IT.: Inquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning, The Citizen of the World—pp. 
521. Volume IIL: The Bee, Essays, Unacknowledged | 
Essays, Prefaces, Introductions, ete.—pp. }. Volume | 
IV.: Biographies, Reviews, Animated Nature, Cock | 
Lane Ghost, Vida’s Game of Chess, Letters—pp. 531. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


| 


undoubtedly a great improvement upon 
predecessors. Besides additions to the previ 
ous collections that nearly doubled their yo! 
ume, it contained a body of judicions notes 
giving many of Goldsmith’s original or amended 
readings, tracing the resemblances of thonel: 
or expression between particular passages 
certain of Goldsmith’s writings and passage: 
in his other writings or in the works of ot! 
authors, and clearing up the numerous perso 
al, local, and temporary allusions in wh 
Goldsmith’s poems and essays abound. UV) 


| the publication of Mr. Cunningham’s edit 


of Goldsmith, in 1854, Mr. Prior’s edition shar 
the fate of Bishop Perey’s, and in its turn \ 
superseded by the superior merits of the 1a 
edition, and the larger opportunities and great 
er knowledge of its editor. Justly as it w 
esteemed up to this time, Prior’s edition was 
very defective. It lacked that) serupulo 
textual exactness which is indispensall: 
the reprint of an author who is regarded as 
classic. Moreover, not only was its text marred 
by obvious errors and inaccuracies, but impor 
tant passages were entirely omitted from. it 
the final alterations and variations made |) 
Goldsmith himself were often disregarded and 
left unnoticed, doubtful essays were assigned 
an equality with those that were authentic. 
and its arrangement was illogical and otten 
absurd. To say that all these defects hav 
been remedied in Mr. Cunningham’s edition 
were far less than justice. Not only is it true 
that his reprint is literal and accurate, that al! 
those minute and delicate final touches which 
Goldsmith gave with a master’s hand, and 
which imparted a new grace and unfolded a 
more subtle meaning to his original eoncep- 
tions, are carefully incorporated, the variations 


| noted, and the opportunity for study and com- 
| parison afforded, and that all the omitted pas- 


sages are restored, but entire essays that had 


|escaped the diligence of Mr. Prior and Mr. 


Wright, and a new poem of which they were 
ignorant, are added ; the history of the author's 
mind, of the growth of his taste, of the erys- 
tallization of his thought, and of his mastery 
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Y the felicities of the English language, is 
raced in his works, especially in those which 
again and again retouched or threw into 
forms; and the arrangement is orderly, 
consistent, and logieal. Instead of reserving 
Goldsmith’s masterpieces to bring up the rear 
his fugitive pieces and occasional essays, 
Cunningham gives them the place of 

yor Which their merits deserve and the ex- 
pectation of the intelligent scholar demands. 
Phe first volume contains the Poems, Dramas, 
and the inimitable Vicar of Wakefield,” each 
of them carefully annotated, the annotations 
Jiowing the various alterations Goldsmith 
made in them, exhibiting the coincidence of 
thought and expression in his different compo- 
sitions, Suggesting the sources from whence he 
derived his impressions or information, and 
referring to the incidents, aneedotes, and pas- | 
sages in his literary and social life, and in his | 
companiouships and surroundings, that explain 
or illustrate the allusions in the text. These 
notes (and the same may be said, once for all, 
of the notes throughout the entire four vol- 
umes) are in part the result of Mr. Cunning- 
luun’s own industrious collation, but are also 
largely derived from the researches of the pre- 
vious editors, Whose minutes have been adopted 
by himatter due verification and compression ; 
and altogether they form a valuable variorum 
of gleanings, criticisms, anecdotes, and inter- 
esting matter throwing light on Goldsmith's 
lite, literary methods, friendships, associations, 
and bearing under alternations of fortune. 
The second volume comprises Goldsmith's first 
publication, the “Inquiry into the State of | 
Polite Literature in Europe,” which was print- 
ed anonymously, while he was yet young and 
unknown, in 1759, and the series of delightful 
letters, entitled “The Citizen of the World,” 
which he contributed to the Public Ledger in 
1760, and afterward himself collected, and pub- 
lished in separate form. In his reprint of these 
early writings of Goldsmith, and of others be- 
longing to the same period yet to be mentioned, 
Mr. Cunningham has been particular to mark | 
all of Goldsmith’s own notes with his name, 
and the text is the result of a careful collation 
of the editions that Goldsmith saw through 
the press, and improved by his latest corree- 
tions. Less known than his poems, dramas, 
and“ Vicar of Wakefield,” none of Goldsmith’s 
Writings are fuller of instructive suggestive- 
ness to those who would master the art of 
Writing English with purity and elegance 
than these early productions. Especially “ The 
Chinese Letters,” which is another name for 
“The Citizen of the World,” excel in the deli- 
cacy, archness, and mellowness of their satire, 
theiy genial raillery, their humor, pathos, sound 
common-sense, perennial freshness, and simple | 
elegance. In the third volume Mr. Cunning- 
ham has grouped Goldsmith’s shorter uncon- 
nected pieces—essays, tales, historical sketch- 
es, prefaces, and introductions—written from 
1758 to 1776, and has arranged them in four di- | 


Visions: (1) The Bee,” a series of essays, tales, 
criticisms, and retleetions on men and manners, 
originally printed in a weekly paper of that 
hame, conducted by Goldsmith, in October and 
November, 1759; (2) * Essays,” beingareprint of 
a collection made by Goldsmith himself in 1765, 
from his anonymous communications to vari- 


| ous periodicals in 1759-60; (3) a body of * Unac- 
| knowledged Essays,” which principally appear- 


ed in different periodicals in 1759-60, and have 
been attributed to Goldsmith by high author- 
ity, but of the genuineness of some of which 


| Mr. Cunningham has more than a suspicion, 
| though a portion of them * have the weight of 


bullion and mint-mark of Goldsmith himself” ; 


and (4) acollection of Prefaces, Introductions,” 


ete., written by Goldsmith to accompany his 


own works, or the works of others in whom he 


Was interested, and covering the entire period 
of his active literary life. The fourth volume 
consists of his * Memoirs of Voltaire,” written 
in 1759; his inimitable * Life of Beau Nash.” 
written in 1762; his biographies of Dr. Parnell 
and Lord Bolingbroke, written in 17703; his 


|} contributions to the Critical Review and the 


Monthly Review, from 1758 to 1760; selections 


| from his “ Animated Nature,” embodying all 
the finest passages in that compilation, among 
| Which is some most delightful matter showing 
the poet and prose-writer in his happiest 


moods; his clear and convincing exposure of the 
pretended mystery of the * Cock Lane Ghost” ; 


| along and hitherto unpublished poem printed 
from the original manuscript in Goldsmith's 


handwriting, being a translation of Vida’s 
*Game of Chess”; and acollection of his Letters. 


| These last form a more complete collection 
| than any that has appeared hitherto, and con- 
| tain some of Goldsmith’s happiest touches of 
| humor and strokes of character, and the germs 
| of many of the best-known and finest passages 


in his poems, dramas, and tales. It will be 


| apparent from this synopsis that Mr. Cunning- 


ham has arranged Goldsmith's writings (with 


| the exception of those in the first volume, 


which is appropriated to his masterpieces), so 
that each volume groups those that have a 
related character, and with as close a regard 
to chronological order as was possible. The 
reader is thus enabled to follow the evolution 
of Goldsmith’s literary powers, to watch the 
development of his taste, to study the literary 
methods by which he became master of the 
most perfect of English prose, and to note the 
process by which his genius transmuted home- 
ly and commonplace incidents into the truest 
poesy. 


Tue sketch of the life and writings of De 
Quincey? contributed by Mr David Masson to 
the * English Men of Letters Series,” is a good 
example of the ingenious literary mosaic that 
may be constructed out of superabundant and 

2 De Quincey. By Davip Masson. “ English Men of 


Letters Series.’ 12mo, pp. 198. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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heterogeneous materials by a man of ripe taste 
and catholic scholarship. Taking a bit here 
and a bit there from the overwhelming mass 
of De Quincey’s letters, essays, critical prolu- 
sions, autobiographical sketches, and recollec- 
tions, and from the expanded biography of De 


Quincey by Mr. Page, and the correspondence | 


included in it, Mr. Masson has disposed these 
judiciously selected fragments, together with 
reminiscences of his own, with a careful re- 
gard to unity, so that they blend harmoniously, 
and faithfully unfold the sequence of events 
that shaped and colored De Quincey’s life, or 
that illustrate the development and ripening 
of his moral and intellectual powers. There 
is scarcely a salient passage in De Quincey’s 
life, or an incident that affected his person or 
a circumstance or state of feeling 
that helped evolve the phenomenal character- 
istics of the man or the writer, but is repro- 
duced by Mr. Masson, with the redundancies 
pruned off, it may be, but without any destrue- 
tion of the vivid lines which are essential to a 
life-like portrait. Mr. Massou traces the anal- 
ogy that exists between the writings and the 
abnormal personality of De Quincey with great 
subtlety, and, we think, deduces therefrom a 
true conception of his mental organization, 
and of his literary character and workmanship. 
Dwelling as largely as is desirable upon the 
unhealthful psychical and physical traits of 
De Quincey, including those audacities, or rath- 
er mendacities, of his inventive faculty which 
have exercised an unwholesome fascination 
upon immature or exuberant imaginations, and 
toning down his eccentricities and aberrations 
so that they do not usurp an undue promi- 
nenee, Mr. Masson’s delineation of De Quincey 
is a kindly but not flattering, and, though it 
may not have the literal exactitude of a pho- 
tograph, generally a faithful likeness. 


earecr, or 


As was the case with his life of Gladstone, 
noticed in this Record for March, 1880, Mr. 
George Barnett Smith's Life and Specches of John 
Bright? is very largely political in its character. 
Dealing more amply with Mr. Bright’s public 
than with his private life, the account of the 
statesman is full and satisfactory, though some- 
what colored by his biographer’s political sym- 
pathies; but the account of the man is barren 
and disappointing. To the young, therefore, 
and those upon whom the life of a man of the 
people like Bright should act as an inspiring 
example, the volume will be comparatively un- 
interesting and uninfluential. On the other 
hand, for the student of political history, for 
legislators and statesmen, and those who would 
fit themselves to become such, this record of 
the public career and speeches of the great 
English Liberal statesman and orator is an in- 
valuable study, giving a succinct detailed ont- 

3 The Life and Speeches of The Right Honorable John 
Bright, M.-P. By Grorce Barnett With Por- 
traits. Two Volumes in One. &vo, pp. 331 and 383. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong and Co. 


line of the political history of Great Britaiy 
during the last fifty years, more especially 
it was influenced by the convictions and ex. 
ertions of Mr. Bright, and the other reform lead- 


ers Who were in affiliation with him. The yol- 
une is pregnant with political information, 
valuable alike to Americans and Enelishme: 
on matters of grave and living interest, yr 
taining to trade, finance, commerce, manutae- 
tures, tariffs and excise, and incidentally t]) 
duties and rights of citizens. , 


Ir Mrs. Gustafson could have maintained thy 
dignity and moderation of tone and the eraci 
ful and spirited flow of narrative with which 
she set out in the earlier chapters of her /} 
ographical Sketch of Genevieve Ward,* her Woo) 
would have been deserving of liberal prais 
albeit even these are defaced by some thought 
less indiscretions, and relate almost as large); 
to the mother of the artist as to the artist her 
self. But unfortunately the task of writin 
the life of a living celebrity and personal friend 
has proved too severe an ordeal for her, as 
has for hundreds before. It may be set dow) 
among the impossibilities for a contemporary 
to write either history or biography with per- 
fect impartiality. And in the case of a biogra 
phy written by an ardent friend and admires 
while its subject is still living, the difficulty ot 
preserving a calm and judicial equilibriun j 
immeasurably enhanced. Mrs. Gustafson has 
attempted this impossibility, and the last halt 
of her sketch is the memorial of her failure, as 
well as of the generous warmth of her friend 
ship. 


THE Messrs. Harper have added to their se- 
lect “ Classical Series for Schools and Colleges” 
the Greek text of Plato’s chef-Vauvre, The Pro- 
tagoras,® ably edited by Mr. E. G. Siller, who 
has prefixed to the text a brief and scholarly 
introduction giving a sketch of the Sophists, 
against whom and whose philosophy the dia- 
logue is directed, a delineation of their doc- 
trine and philosophical teachings, an analysis 
of the thought of the Protagoras stripped of 
its personal, historical, and dramatie elements, 
and an outline or argument of its action as a 
dramatic composition. The text is based on 
the critical edition of Schanz, published by 
Tauchnitz in 1880, though it has not been ser- 
vilely followed, other readings having been in- 
corporated into the text where they seemed 
preferable, or quoted in foot-notes when de- 
serving consideration for the emendations or 
conjectures they suggested. The dialogue is 
enriched with a large body of notes, printed 
separately after the text, which form a ver) 


— 


4 (Genevieve Ward. A Biographical Sketch from Ori 
ginal Material Derived from her Family and Friends 
With Portrait. By ZADEL BARNES GusTAFSON. 16m0, 

5 Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 
5 The Protagoras of Plato. With an Introduction 
By E. G. 
New York: Harper and Bro 


and Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
Ph.D. 
thers. 


12mo, pp. 140. 
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complete eritieal apparatus and explanatory 
eonumentary, embodying the results of the most 
approved modern scholarship. 


A New volume of Ballads and Sonnets® by Mr. 
Rossetti furnishes abundant evidences of his 
industry, but fails to afford any striking indi- 
of originality or of poetic genius. 
Nevertheless, his ballads are vigorous produce- 
tions, and especially will the historical ballads 
1 this volume, entitled “The White Ship” and 
‘The King’s Tragedy,” compare favorably with 
the best of their kind in our language by any 
modern author. “The White Ship” has for 
its theme one of the most tragie incidents in 
English history. In the year 1120, Henry I. 
of England visited Normandy to receive the 
homage of the barons of that duchy, and was 
accompanied thither by his eldest son, William 
the -Etheling, and a large crowd of nobles and 
On his return, Henry set sail from 
Bartleur, and was soon carried out of sight of 
land by a favoring wind; but the White Ship, 
in which the prince and his party had em- 
barked, was detained by some accident, and 
lingered behind the rest of the fleet. Mean- 
while the sailors, as well as their captain, 
Thomas Fitz-Stephens, spent the time in ca- 
rousing, and were so incapacitated for duty 
by their debauch that hardly had the ship 
cleared the harbor when she struck upon a 
rock, and sunk almost instantly. One terrible 
ery, ringing through the night, was heard on 
board the royal fleet, but was attributed to 
some other than the real cause, and was soon 
forgotten. The young prince had hitherto 
shown himself to be of a violent and tyran- 
nical disposition, and had even been heard to 
threaten that when he became king he would 
make the people of England draw the plough, 
and would turn them into beasts of burden. 
That he was not entirely destitute of noble 
and generous qualities, however, was shown 
by the last aet of his short but turbulent life. 
When the White Ship struck, William was put 
into the long-boat, and had got safely clear of 
the wreck, when, hearing the cries for aid of 
his natural sister, the Countess of Perche, he 
ordered the seamen to row back in hopes of 
saving her; but the numbers who crowded in 
soon sank the boat, and the prince perished, 
with all his retinue, among whom were more 
than a hundred and forty of the flower of the 
principal families of England and Normandy. 
A butcher of Rouen was the only person on 
board who escaped. He clung to a floating 
mast, and was taken up next morning by some 
fishermen. Fitz-Stephens also took hold of the 
mast, but learning that the prince had perish- 
ed, he declared that he would not survive the 
disaster, and threw himself headlong into the 
sea. For three days Henry beguiled himself 
with the belief that the prince’s ship had put 


courtiers. 


6 Ballads and Sonnets. By DANTE GABRIEL RosseEt- 
TI. 12mo, pp. 335. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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into some distant port of England; but when 
certain information of the loss of his son reach- 
ed him, he fell senseless to the ground, and 
never afterward was seen to smile. These 
incidents are described in the ballad with 
power and pathos, as if related by Berold, the 
butcher, who was the witness and sole survivor 
of the catastrophe. The theme of “ The King’s 
Tragedy” is the well-known heroie act of Cath- 
arine Douglas, in barring the door of the king’s 
chamber with her arm against the murderers 
of James I, the poet king of Scotland. Of Mr. 
Rossetti’s sonnets we are unable to speak with 
enthusiasm. Elaborately and even elegantly 
finished specimens of the art of poetic feign- 
ing, for the most part their emotion is manu- 
factured, their passion pretended, their senti- 
ment cold and artificial, and their style and 
language stilted and enigmatical. 

FEW poems are more suggestive of pictorial 
embellishment than Owen Meredith’s (Sir EF. 
R. Bulwer-Lytton) delightful narrative and 
dramatic poem Lueile,? and few have been 
more worthily and ornately illustrated than 
the edition just published by Messrs. James R. 
Osgood and Co., of Boston. The poem abounds 
in graphic descriptions of grand or picturesque 
scenery and in highly dramatic incidents and 
situations, and these, combined with the poet's 
exquisite conception of womanly beauty, puri- 
ty, and power in the person of the heroine, af- 
ford numberless opportunities for the genius 
of the painter to vie with, or at least to suita- 
bly interpret, the genius of the poet. The il- 
lustrations comprise twelve superb full-page 
engravings and one hundred and fifty smaller 
ones, from drawings by Mary Hallock Foote, 
K. H. Garrett, E. P. Hayden, L. S. Ipsen, E. F. 
Lummis, Thomas Moran, J. E. Palmer, Gran- 
ville Perkins, James D. Smillie, A. R. Waud, 
W.P. Snyder, and other artists. The engray- 
ings are by A. V.S. Anthony, John Andrew and 
Son, T. Cole, W. B. Closson, W. J. Dana, W. J. 
Linton, W. H. Morse, N. Orr, G. C. Lowenthal, 
F. S. King, R. Varley, J. Karst, W. M. Tenny, 
and G. Kruell. 


TuE delicacy and gracefulness of the collee- 
tion of Songs and Lyrics,> by Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson, are not their greatest merits, 
though they possess these in an unusual de- 
gree. Their descriptions of the changes of the 
seasons, and of the flowers that gladden and 
give a peculiar charm to the vernal, the sum- 
mer, and the autumnal months, are charged with 
the pensive fancies and gentle enthusiasm of 
a true poet who sees Nature with loving eyes, 
and interprets her with reverent fidelity. The 
snatches of song in this dainty little volume 
are brief, but their brevity is compensated for 
by the rare sweetness of their melody. 


7 Lucile. By Owen Meredith. Illustrated. Royal 
4to, pp. 382. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 

58 Songs and Lyrics. By ELLEN Mackay Hvetcnin- 
son. 24mo, pp. 9. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co, 
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The Homes and Haunts of our Elder Poets? is 
the title of a beautifully printed and elegantly 
illustrated quarto,in which both the pen and 
the pencil have been enlisted to reproduce the 
dwellings of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell, their exteriors, 
interiors, and rural and other surroundings. 


The text is from the pens of H. N. Powers, | 


BF. B. Sanborn, and R. H. Stoddard, the first- 
named deseribing the home and haunts of 
Bryant, Mr. Sanborn performing the like oftice 
for Emerson, Holmes, and Lowell, and Mr. 
Stoddard for Longfellow and Whittier. The 
portraits of the poets (Lowell's is omitted) are 
given from drawings by Wyatt Eaton; and 
the numerous 
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| or hamper the freedom of the pen. For | 


pencil in the sphere of pictorialart. Undo: 


| Jun., fulfills all the technical conditions that 
| are essential for the production of a pert 
| portrait in oil, save those that are mechanic 
or manual, and manifests clearly enough Jy 
successfully the pen may compete with 4 


edly, in dealing with form and color, the yy 
cil has the advantage of appealing direct 
and delighting the eye, and the impressions 
it is thus able to make upon us are instant 
neous and permanent; but itis subject to 
itations which do not circumseribe the rang 


ever admirable a portrait in colors may be, it 


lean present its subject in one only of his atti 


views and sights of interiors | 


with which the volume is embellished are | 


from drawings and sketches by R. Swain Gif- 
ford, Homer Martin, Francis Lathrop, R. Rior- 
dan, G. M. White, C. A. Vanderhoof, A. R. 
Wanud, and Appleton Brown. 

Tur recent death of Dr. Holland imparts a 
peculiar and tender interest to the edition of 
his writings now in course of publication. His 
Jatest literary task, the preparation of it for 
the press, would naturally prompt him to pass 
in review the whole of his literary career, the 
motives and aspirations that governed and 
the gratifications and regrets that checkered 
it. And we are prone to fancy that his friends 
and admirers will be apt to picture him as in 
this attitude of pensive retrospection, while 
giving the tinal touches to his honorable life- 
work. Published in a neat, modest, and uni- 
form style, so as to be accessible to the large 
constituency of readers whose means are mod- 
erate, this edition is a fitting memorial, silent 
but eloquent, of the active toiler who now 
In foot-notes 
we give the titles of such of the volumes as 
have thus far issued from the press. 


rests from his labors, 


The Portrait of a Lady,’? by Henry James, 
9 The Hon and Haunts of our Elder Poets, With 
Portraits and Hlustrations. Royal 4to, pp. 192. New 
York : D. Appleton and Co 
1 j 


Titcomb’s Letters to Young People, Single and Mar- 
rived. By Timothy Titcomb, Esquire. Fiftieth edition. 
limo, pp. 223. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 


1 Hammered from Popular Proverbs. By 
Timothy Titecomb. 16mo, pp. 383. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons 

12 Lessons in Life. A Series of Familiar Essays. By 
Timothy Titcomb. 16mo, pp. 321. New York: Charles 
Seribners Sons 


Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. By J. G. 


Sous 
A Poem. By J. G. 16mo, 
pp. 223. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

19 Bitter-Siweet, A Poem. ByJ.G. 16mo, 
pp. 2. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

16 Con ing the Jones Family. By Timothy Tit- 
comb. 16mo, pp. 308. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

The Puritan's Guest, and Other Poems. By J. G. 
HoLuaNnp. pp. 166. New York: Charles Scrib- 
her’s Sons 

18 The Mistress of the Manse 
LAND. 16mo, pp. 
Sons 

19 The Portrait of @ Lady. By Wenry James, Jun. 
2mo, pp. 520. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co, 


A Poem. By J. G. Hotr- 
New York: Charles Scribner's 


tudes, it must drape him in an unvaryin 


garb, it must environ him with accessories that 


| become monotonous under their unchanging 
| fixedness, and it can only reproduce the ex- 
| pression that he wore at a single moment of 


his life. In his contention with the limita- 
tions of his art, the painter, among other de- 
vices of technical detail that we need not sye- 
cify, has been obliged to resort to the expedient 
of repeated sittings, so that his work shall not 
reflect a single fleeting or momentary play of 
expression, but shall combine those reguaut 
and characteristic expressions which retlect 
the man when at his best, and which may be 
caught by studying him in different moods and 
fluctuations of feeling and temperament. An 
artist with the pen has no need to resort to this 
expedient, as Mr. James demonstrates in his 
continuous and sustained portraiture of the 
heroine of his long and fragmentary but pro 
foundly interesting tale. Instead of her re- 
peated sittings being condensed into one tinal 
touch, which necessarily sacrifices far more 
than it preserves, each contributes to the com- 
pleteness of the picture without detracting 
from its unity. And the result is a vivid and 
life-like portrait of a woman at different stages 
of her lite from girlhood to womanhood, as sli 
is insensibly influenced by varying local, per- 
sonal, and social environments, or by the teacli- 
ings of sweet or bitter experience, but yet ev 
remaining intrinsically the same, and not with- 
standing the shipwreck of some of her ideals, 
throughout preserving her cherished illusions 
and her distinctive and winsome individuality. 
Besides this elaborate portrait, several other 
subsidiary and contrasted portraits are intro- 
duced of men and women who came into the 


| life of the heroine, and alternately checkered 
LAND. 16mo, pp. 319. New York: Charles Scribner's | 


it with cloud or sunshine, which, like the prin- 
cipal figure, are painted in rich but delicate 
colors, and are noteworthy for the clearness 
and definiteness of their outlines, and for their 
display of emphatic but not violent contrasts. 


Mr. Harpy has pitehed his new romance, -4 
Laodicean,® on a lower and feebler key than 


20 4 Laodicean. A Novel. By Tuomas Harpy 
‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 71. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

The Same. ‘ Leisure Hour Series.’ 16mo, pp. 432. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
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Compared with the best of his former 
its movement is languid,its actors tame 
and colorless, and its plot and incidents hack- 
voved. Hitherto one of the most unconven- 
of modern novelists, in this story he ri- 
ie most conventional, without, however, 
Too 
practiced and experienced an artist for this, 
and Too rich in resources and narrative power 
to fuil to keenly excite the interest of his read- 
ers, his admirers will yet look regretfully and 
ly through The Laodicean for the powerful 


novels, 


vais Ul 


{ « into the depths of their insipidity. 


brant-like tones with which he has made them 
familiar, or for the intensely realistie delinea- 
tions of picturesque aspects of common life 
among the agricultural laborers and peasantry 
of England, and the vivid descriptions of heath 
and fen and moorland scenery that have char- 

terized the strongest of his previous per- 
tormances, 


— among the large number of novels, 
bad, and indifferent, that had aceumu- 
on the editor’s table, several had 


SC eted 


been 
as deserving of somewhat extended 
for their readableness, the purity of 
their tone, and the commendable quality of 
their literary execution; but at the last mo- 
ment we are constrained to invite attention to 
them by their titles only, as follows: 4 Grape 
from a Thorn,* by James Payn; My Wife and 
Vy Wife's Sister? a new volume in the “No 
Name Series” 3 Joyce Morrell’s Harvest,?> by Em- 
arah Holt; The Viear’s People,** by George 
Manville Fenn; John Barlow's Ward,?> by an 
anonymous English author; and The Comet of 
a Season,?> by Justin McCarthy. 


notice 


Tue following books for young people, pri- 
marily intended for the holiday season, but 
received too late for timely notice at that time, 
are deserving of brief mention, because they 
have more than an ephemeral value: A new 
and appropriately illustrated edition of Mr. 
Day’s perennially delightful History of Sandferd 
and Merton.2’7—A pleasing biographical sketch 
of the life, character, and career, the writings, 
exploits, voyages, imprisonments, and execu- 
tion, of Sir Walter Rale igh, 2° by Mr. George M. 


21 4 Grape, froma Thorn, 
“Franklin Square Library.’ 
Harper and Brothers. 
22 Vy Wife and My Wife's 
ries. “16mo, pp. 319. Boston: 
Joyce Morrell’s Harvest ¢ or, 
Ha Story of the Reign of Elizabeth. By 
Saran Hott, 12mo, pp. 372. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothe ‘TS 
The Vicars ople. 


4to, pp. 78. New York: 


Sister. ‘“No Name Se- 
Roberts Brothers. 
The Annals of Selwick 


Sy GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


Sa. I6mo, pp. 46. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
John Barlow's Ward. $q. 16mo, pp. 27. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

26 The Comet of & Season, A Novel. By Justi 
McCarruy, M.P. “Pr: Square Library.’ 4to, 
pp. 66. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

27 The History of Sandford and Merton. By Thomas 
Day. Corrected and Revised by Cecit HartLry, M.A. 
— pp. 448. New York: George Routledge and 

ons 

* Raleigh; His Exploits and Voyages. By GErorGE 
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| ful series of * 


books, entitled The Young Folks’ 


and dramatie effects and the deep Rem- | 


ATS 


forms an additional volume in his use- 
Young Folks’ Heroes of History.” 

An entertaining and instructive historical 
sketch, by the author of the popular * Zigzag” 
History of Bos- 
ton,*?? tells the history of that ancient town 
from its founding to the present day, and the 
narrative is enlivened by illustrative stories, 
legends, traditions, poems, and chronicles of 
exciting 
sorbing 


Towle 


or eventful occurrences.—In two ab- 
sea The Deserted Ship®? and 
Driven to Sea,** the peril and adventure of a 
sailor's life are graphically described, its amen- 
ities and allurements being skillfully ofiset 
by pictures of its hardships and exposures, and 
the virtues of endurance, fortitude, fidelity, 
and courage are portrayed with rongh and 
ready and highly attractive effusive: 
Light Hundred Leagues on the Amazon®? is a new 
volume by Jules Verne, in which that inde- 
fatigable caterer to the love of the marvellous 
gives an engaging sketch of travel and adven- 
ture in South America, being an account of a 
voyage down the Amazon, from one of its re- 
mote sources in the forests and mountains of 


stories, 


Peru to its mouth, accompanied by spirited 


descriptions of the people, beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles, and tropical products that were met, and 
of the dangers that were encountered in the 
journey.—.1 World of Wonders® is a copiously 
illustrated compilation of interesting kuow- 
ledge relating to the wonders of marine life, 
the curiosities of the vegetable, the insect, and 
the reptile world, the marvels of bird and beast 
life, and the phenomenal forces of nature, es- 
pecially as exhibited by the action of air and 
water, ice and fire.—The Young Americans ir 
Japan is closely modelled upon the same gen- 
eral plan as Mr. Kuox’s series, “The Boy Trav- 
ellers in the East.” The Jewett family are 
supposed to leave their New England home 
on a visit to Japan, in company with and chap- 
eroned by an intelligent young Japanese who 
had been educated in this country. The nar- 
ration of the incidents of travel of the party 
affords an opportunity for descriptions of the 
characteristics of national and social life, eus- 
toms, manners, observances, and institutions 
that were revealed to them. 


MAKEPEACE TowLe. Illustrated. 
ton: Lee and 

29 Young Folks’ History of Boston, By WeEzEKIAn But- 
TER WORTH. 16mo, pp. 480. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 

The Deserted ge A Story ofthe Atlantic. Being 
Aae ntures in the Early Life of Cupples Howe, Mari- 
ner. By GEORGE CUPPLES. 12mo0, pp. 258. Boston: A. 
WwW ‘illiams and Co, 

31 Driven to Seas or, The 
By Mrs. GEORGE CUPPLES. 
Williams and Co, 

32 Kight Hundred Leaques on the Amazon. By JULES 
VeRNE. Translated by W.J.Gorpon. Illustrated. Sa. 
12mo, pp. 244. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A World of Wonders; or, Marvels in Animate and 
Nature. With Three Hundred and ‘Twe nty- 
two Illustrations. Svo, pp. 496. New York: D. App le- 
ton and Co. 

34 Young Americans in Japan; or, The Adventures of 
the Jewett Family and their Friend Oto Nambo. By 
Epwarp Grery. One Hundred and Seventy-one 1i- 
Iustrations. Royal Svo, pp. 372. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 


16mo, pp. 273. Bos- 


Adventures of Norrie Seton. 
12mo, pp. 332. Boston: A 
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POLITICAL. 

( UR Record is closed on the 2ist of Decem- 

ber.—The first regular session of the For- 
ty-seventh Congress began December 5. Mr. 
David Davis, of Illinois, President pro tem., call- 
ed the Senate to order. The Republicans elect- 
ed General Keifer Speaker of the House, and 
Edward MePherson Clerk. President Arthur's 
first annual Message was read in both Houses 
December6. The sad event which called him to 
the Presidential chair was appropriately men- 
tioned. The relations bet ween this country and 
foreign nations were spoken of as harmonious. 
The President concurred in the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
coinage of silver be stopped, and that silver 
certificates be called in. He reiterated the 
views on civil service stated by him in his let- 
ter accepting the nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and suggested methods by which the 
present system of appointments and promo- 
tions might be improved. He recommended 
legislation touching the Mormon question, eall- 
ed attention to the requirements of the army 
and the navy, commended the management of 
the Post-ottice Department, and offered sugges- 
tions for the civilization of the Indians. 

The following nominations were made by 
the President, and contirmed by the Senate: 
Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State; J. Ban- 
croft Davis, Assistant Secretary of State; B. H. 
Brewster, Attorney-General; T.O. Howe, Post- 
master-General; Horace Gray, Justice of Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court; Thomas C. Acton, 
Assistant United States Treasurer; W. H. Tres- 
cott, Minister to Chili, Peru, and Bolivia. 

Secretary Blaine’s letter to Minister Lowell, 
stating the objections to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, was sent to the Senate December 15. 

H. H. Kiddleberger was elected, December 
20, to succeed John W. Johnston as United 
States Senator from Virginia. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, Decem- 
ber 1, passed supplementary votes for the Tu- 
nisian expedition, by a vote of 400 to 52. M. 
Gambetta, replying to various speeches, de- 
fended the course of the government, saying 
that the treaty with Tunis existed, and no pro- 
test could invalidate it. 

Herr Tevitzow, of the Conservative coali- 
tion, was elected President of the German 
Reichstag November 19.—In the debate on the 
budget in the Reichstag, November 24, Herr 
Richter made a vigorous assault on the Bis- 
marck policy. Subsequently two measures 
urgently pressed by the government were 
voted down, one for the expenses of an Eco- 
nomieal Council, and the other for a sum for 
the establishment of a training institute for 
non-commissioned ofticers in Alsace. 

Pierola, the ex-Dictator of Peru, has resigned 
his claim to the Presidency, and left the coun- 
try for Europe. 


Chiter’s Wisturieal Werord. 


Serious troubles have broken out in the So 
dan. A false prophet with 1500 followers has 
totally annihilated Governor Fashoda’s fi 
of 350 Egyptians, and killed the Governor. 

An extraordinary plot against the Czar was 
discovered in the latter part of November jy 
the Russian police, and many arrests wer 
made, It was the intention of the couspira 
tors to send up a balloon near Gatchina laden 
with dynamite and explosive fire-balls, toget|i- 
er with appliances to cause the balloon to fall 
within the palace yard, when it would explode 
and set the palace on fire. In the confusion it 
was intended to seize the Czar and his family. 
The machinery seized shows that everything 
was in readiness for the execution of the 
plot. 

A man named, Macaluso threw a loaded re- 
volver at Premier Depretis in the Italian Cha 
ber of Deputies, November 21, but the weapon 
failed to explode, 


OBITUARY. 

November 21.—In Philadelphia, Robert Shel- 
ton Mackenzie, author and journalist, aged 
seventy-two years. 

December 6.—In Santiago, Chili, General Jud- 
son Kilpatrick, United States Minister to Chili, 
in his forty-sixth year. 

December 9.—In Philadelphia, Jolin W, For- 
ney, aged sixty-four years. 

December 13.—At Nice, France, General John 
H. Martindale, of New York, aged sixty-six 
years, 

December 17.—In New York, Dr. Isaac 1. 
Hayes, arctie explorer, aged forty-nine years. 

December 19.—In New York, Siro Delmonico, 
in his fifty-ninth year. 


DISASTERS. 

November 5.—River-steamer Albion foundered 
off Point Barbacoas, on the Colombian coast. 
Thirty-two lives lost. 

November 25.—Spanish steamer Jovellanos 
foundered while entering the harbor of San 
Sebastian. Fifteen lives lost. 

December 4.—News confirmed of the loss of 
the propeller Jane Miller in Georgian Bay, with 
twenty-five persons. 

December 8.—Ring Theatre, formerly Comic 
Opera House, Vienna, Austria, burned. Seven 
hundred and ninety-four lives lost. 

December 9..—Explosion in Cockerell Colliery, 
Brussels, killing sixty-six persons.— Colliery 
explosion near Bolton, England. Forty men 
killed. 

December 20.—News received of the destruc- 
tion of the arctic exploring steamer Jeannett¢ 
by the ice in the Siberian seas, June 11. One 
hoat’s crew not heard from.—News of the loss 
of the steamer Bath City, from Bristol to New 
York, off the coast of Newfoundland. Ten of 
the crew lost. 
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TUDGING from the progress that has been 
oe) made by American colleges during the last 
ten years, the newspaper reports of college 
fairs ten years hence will read somewhat as 


VS: 


“THE YALE AND PRINCETON FOOT-BALL 
MATCH. 


“Yesterday the long-expected foot -)all | 


deh for the championship of the American 

lleges was played by the representatives of 

le and Princeton in the presence of at least 
thirty thousand spectators, assembled in the 
A more sanguinary and excit- 

e struggle has seldom taken place, and the 
list of killed and wounded retlects great credit 
upon both colleges. The match was played in 
vecordance with the Roughby rules, one of 
which provides that the clubs used by the 
players shall each be four feet long, made of 
the best oak, loaded with lead,‘and weighing 
ti The Hon. Patrick MeGinnis act- 
cd as referee, and sat on a platform in the cen- 
tre of the arena, holding the ball on his lap 
during the entire game. The repeating ritle 
which he held on his knees in readiness to en- 
force his decisions was the same with which he 
econvineed the Columbia men, two weeks ago, 
that they were guilty of a foul in the match 
with Harvard. 

“At ten o'clock precisely the Princeton men 
entered the arena, and were greeted by their 
friends with the familiar college cheer, * N-A-S- 
The 
Yale men appeared five minutes later, and at 
a given signal the two gallant bands fell upon 
each other. The clubs were wielded with tre- 
mendous force, and within the first three min- 
utes young Smith, of the Princetons, had his 
skull smashed by a blow delivered by the re- 
nowned Jones, of Yale. Encouraged by the 
cheers of the Yale partisans and the waving 
handkerchiefs of the enthusiastic ladies, Jones 
rushed at a formidable Princetonian, and would 
have killed him as handsomely as he had killed 
Sinith, had not his foot slipped, so that his blow 
fell upon his enemy’s nose. Meanwhile three 
Yale legs had been broken, and one of the best 
of the Yale players had lost both eyes. During 
the next half-hour the game was played with 
the utmost fury by Princeton and the utmost 
stubbornness by Yale. More than once the 
dwindling band who upheld the fortunes of 
the New England college seemed about to give 
way, but each time they rallied and drove back 
the enemy. Fate, however, was against them. 
At 10.45 the four surviving Yale men who were 
still able to wield their clubs eried for quarter, 
and the referee, announcing that Princeton had 
won the championship, delivered the ball to the 
Princeton leader. The casualties are: three 


new Coliseum. 


n pounds. 


Drawer, 


Yale men and three Princeton men killed; four 
Yale men and seven Princeton men wounded, 
two of the latter not being expected to recover. 
Robinson and Brown, of Yale, have each both 
legs broken, and Jenkins, of Princeton, las 
lost an eve and all his front teeth. The only 
incident which marred the gayety of this most 
enjoyable match was the spoiling of the ex- 
quisite dress of a young lady well known in 
the fashionable world. A Princeton man seat- 
tered the brains of a Yale man all over the 
dress, but his apology was smilingly accepted, 
and the affair overlooked by the young lady’s 
brother.” 


“THE YALE-HARVARD ROWING MATCH. 


“This event, which is to take place next 


| Wednesday, promises to be an unusually exeit- 


ingaffair. The Yale eight, with the exception 
of the coxswain, are now in the hospital with 
malarious fever, but their physician thinks that 
they may be able to row on the appointed day, 
The Harvard stroke and bow had each an at-, 
tack of cholera yesterday, and are still very 
low. Nos.2,3, and 6 are believed to be suffer- 
ing from severe hemorrhages from the lungs, 
and the three remaining oarsmen are slowly 
recovering from typhoid fever. It will thus 
be seen that, on the whole, the two e7 
in better physical condition than most of our 
professional oarsmen are apt to be on the eve 
of a race. 
for the seventh time this season a few days 
ago, and the Yale boat-house, with its eontents, 
was burned for the fourth time last night. It 
is understood that every man of each crew has 
been heavily bribed to faint while the race is 
in progress, but there is no doubt that the 
bribes which have also been paid to them to 
induce them to win are very large. The bet- 
ting, at last advices, was even, but President 
Hanlon, of Harvard, confidently informed a 
leading citizen of Boston yesterday that he 
might safely put his bottom dollar on Har- 
vard.” 


are 


Harvard’s boat was sawed in two 


“Tt is rnmored that the standard of admis- 
sion to Cornell University is to be raised to 
five feet ten inches next term. The Examining 
Board, consisting of President Ross and Pro- 
fessors Trickett and Riley, will admit no one 
to the Freshman Class who weighs less than 
one hundred and fifty or more than two hun- 
dred pounds, and who can not row over the 
measured mile in the time specified in the col- 
lege laws. Last year, owing to the laxity of 
the examiners, two young men were admitted 
to the Freshman Class one of whom had stud- 
ied algebra, the other of whom had actually 
read one book of Cresar. It is needless to say 
that neither of these men can row, and the 
scandal which their admission has caused has 
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led to a demand on the part of the trustees for | capital this appellation was discarded fo 


preater thoroughness in examining candidates 


in future.” 


MODERN FABLES. 
THE DOG OF ALCIBIADES. 


| change, after all,” grumbled Thomas 
MeGee, during a tedious passage | 


| 


ALCIBIADES, having a desire to crop the tail | 
of his Dog, persuaded the simple animal that | 
by submitting to the operation it would be- | 


come the sole subject of Athenian conversa- 
lion, 


The faithful brute fell in with the sug- | 


gestion, and, to show its gratitude, wheeled | 
suddenly round and attempted to lick its mas- | 
ter’s hand at the critical moment, with the dis- | 
astrous effect that the blow severed its tail just | 


behind the ears. 
Voral. 


This fable teaches, first, the impor- | 


tance of always aiming at the right end, and | 


secondly, 
man in his attempt to cut a tale short. 


THE CUCKOO AND THE HEDGE-SPARROW. 


the impropriety of interrupting a | 


lofter title it now holds. “Not so much ot 
Dir 


river 


“from Bytown to Out-of-the-way city.” 


AT THE MESS TABLE. 

At the mess table brooded silence, 
And the fire flickered low, 

And the guests seemed thinking sadly 
Of home and long ago; 

And the General bade the Captain, 
scarded and bronzed and hale, 

“Come, give us one of your stories,” 
And the Captain told this tale: 


“THE PHANTOM OF THE PECOS 
“Tt was a sultry summer, some twenty years 
When the emigrant train left Texas, bound for 
Mexico. 
Strong men and gentle women threescore wer 
band, 


; And nigh as many children left wee foot-prints in t 


A Hedge-Sparrow, having adopted (with full | 


surrender) a young Cuckoo, soon found that 


the Diet of Worms demanded by the 


little | 


stranger was taxing severely her own limited | , 
: | And the thorny spikes of cactus drooped, shri 


resources, 


In this strait she was sorely tempt- 


ed to turn the Cuckoo out; but repressing the | 
unworthy thought, she had herself incorpora- | 


ted as an Orphans’ Home, and lived sumptu- 
ously upon the stores contributed by the gen- 
erous birds for its support, 

Voral. it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like a Home. 


THE SPARTANS AND THE FOX. 
A Spartan, having stolen a Fox, intrusted 
the animal to a faithful friend, who concealed 


sand. 


“Northward they travelled slowly, and bitter was t 
road. 

The sun, a ball of fire, in the brazen heaven 

The sands were like red ploughshares beneat 
tyr’s feet; 


in the heat. 


“There was no wind till evening, and then j 
breath 


| Like that was of the angel that bears the brar 


it beneath his robe, and permitted it to gnaw | 


his vitals sooner than he would betray the trust 
reposed in him. Nor did his heroism pass un- 
rewarded; for the surviving friend promptly 
identilied the Fox as having been stolen from 


death; 

And the moon, a fiery crescent, swooned in t 
afar, 

As it had been the reddened blade 
scimetar. 


Of iis 


“And as they travelled northward, within its sandy 
bed 

The river shrank away from them, as if with cuilty 
dread, 

And narrower grew the water, and shallower, until 


| The river had dwindled to a creek, the creck 


muddy rill. 


| ‘Then here and there a languid pool in those accurss 


him,and blackened the hero’s memory by show- | 


ing that, as the Fox was a wild animal, there 
Was no property in it, hence no theft, and 
consequently no necessity for concealing the 
transaction. 

Moral.—Thus we learn the absurdity of tak- 
ing other people's troubles to heart. G.'T. L. 

AMERICAN visitors to Canada during the 
past season can not have failed to bless the 
constructors of the new railroad along the 
northern shore of the Ottawa and St. Law- 
rence rivers, Which makes Quebee and Ottawa 
city accessible without a lamentable waste of 
time. The latter place was selected as the 
capital of Canada about a quarter of a century 
ago as a compromise, and though “ beautiful 
for situation,” was no less inconvenient, being 
reached by a slow steamboat line or a round- 
about railway route. Its original name was 
Bytown, from Colonel By, an illegitimate son 
of an English monarch, but when it became the 


| 
| 


lands, 

And then the river-bed was naught but rock 
sands, 

And the little water that they found by digging | 
and deep 

Was bitter as that on sea-side rocks when the tide i 
at the neap. 


“And as into the flinty earth the treacherous river 
sank, 

Fewer the following foot-prints were upon its burning 
bank ; 

Twenty beheld the red sun rise, fifteen flagged faint 
at noon, 

And only ten went into camp under the lurid moon 


“ And twice again the red moon sank, twice rose the 
copper sun, 

And the ten that staggered on were eight, were five, 
were three, were one. 

One man was left of the emigrant train that two short 
weeks ago 

Had left the Texan valley bound for New Mexico 


“And as he tottered northward across the endless 
sands, 

His blood-shot eyes still shading with thin and blis 
tered hands, 
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EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Su n from out the desert, up to the cloudless skies, | 
\ vast and awful figure the traveller saw arise. 


wanted immediately at head-quarters. Me- 
| chanically, like the brainless pigeon in the in- 
| was the watery mirage. There shimmer to his | teresting surgical experiment, the gallant offi- 
cer Clambered into the saddle and rode away ; 


easeades down-falling and lakes of deepest | and when the surgeon, having completed the 


1} : re-arrangement of the wounded organ, return- 
But though he strains to reach them, and desperate | 44 4, place it in position, he was astonished to 
Ev ae . oe him the vision is withdrawn. | find the patient missing. At that moment his 
| attention was attracted by the sound of gal- 
“Ever before him hovers, and seems to bar the way, loping heokeand looking round, his surprise 
1 intom of the Pecos, a cloud of dusty gray: | 
fee mocking eyes glare on him, and through the fervid was intensified on beholding the colonel riding 
| to the front as gayly as if nothing had hap- 
Its e of doom makes answer to his question of | pened. 


air. “Hi, colonel! ho, colonel!” shouted the sur- 
rhe dying wanderer listens the Phantom speak his | SC0M, Pursurnys him. “Stop. You're 
name, ting about your brains! 

And moves his cracking lips in vain one piteous prayer “Never mind about them,” reared the hero, 
to frame ; ee | clapping spurs to his horse. “1 don't want 

ther isi tters salt si 1¢ ’ 

ind awful vision mutters on the sa and as he | ¢pem—l've just been brevetted brigadier-gen- 

‘Don't you think that it’s a long time—a long time | ©T4). ee 

between drinks?” | 


lorget- 


| 
General tous A CORRESPONDENT at Malden, Massachusetts, 
General startec us che | - a 
sends us two epitaphs, written forty years ago 
“Captain,” he said, “you're right, I swear— | by the late Hannah PF. Gould, of Newburyport, 


Send the decanter round.” Got Te one of the wittiest women of her time: 


ON ASAHEL HUNTINGTON 

Frequent allusion has of late been made P . 

(A prominent lawyer of Salem, Massachusetts.) 

to the practieability and advisability of mak- | Sere Huntineton hid 
ing the Erie Canal a ship-canal. When the quid, 
Evie Canal was in course of construction, Gov- And all his cigars are done burning ; 
ernor Clinton visited Lockport, which its citi- And if where he goes 
zeus dreamed was to be the great inland city 
of the continent. Buffalo was hardly born. e shall surely behold him returning. 


Lockport was to be the key of the commerce 
that was to flow through it, and, with its vast 
water-power, the seat of the great flouring 


ON MASTER WRIGHT. 
(Of Andover, Massachusetts.) 
Here lies Master Wright : 


mills and manufactories north of Mason and When he bid us good-night, 
Dixon's line. Governor Clinton did not throw The glory of Andover fainted. 

He has read his last rule, 
any cold water on their enthusiasm, but ven- Whipped his last rogue at school, 
tured to say that New York city would derive And now he’s gone up to the sainted. 


immense advantages from the canal. Some 
of the wiseaeres shook their heads and said, 
“Too far from Lockport, Governor—too far 
trom Lockport.” 


WE are indebted to a friend in Washington 
for exhuming and sending to us the following, 
which had been pigeon-holed in his desk some 
fourteen years. It was narrated to him and 
others by Mr. Stanton in his room in the War 
Department. 


Dunrine the civil war there was, rightly or | 
wrongly, a lamentable prejudice entertained 
against brevet rank and brigadier- generals. 
Lineoln’s estimate of the comparative value 
of the mules and brigadiers gobbled up by a 
Confederate raider—the army mule was affee- 
tionately known as a“ brevet horse”—is known 
to most readers; but there is another story, 
scarcely less complimentary, and much less fa- 
miliar. According to the anonymous libeller, 
during an active engagement, a colonel, while 
bravely leading on his men, received a terrible 
blow in the head from the fragment of a shell, 
which completely exposed the brain. He was 
carried to the rear, and intrusted to the care 
of a surgeon, who at once resolved upon heroic 
treatment, and removed the brain bodily to re- 
pair the lacerations. While he was absorbed 
in this delicate operation, an aide-de-camp, un- 
conscious of the severity of the officer’s wound, 
rode up with a message that Colonel Blank was 


In the year 1850 a case was on trial in the 
United States Cirenit Court at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, before the late Judge MeLean, in which 
Edwin M. Stanton and Reverdy Johnson were 
of counsel on opposing sides. Associated with 
Mr. Johnson was a New York lawyer, whose 
effort was to belittle the evidence produced on 
the other side by aiming witticisms at it, with 
the intent of casting ridicule upon it. When- 
ever he did so, Mr. Johnson laughed with great 
gusto over his associate’s efforts. It so hap- 
pened that a half-witted fellow who lived 
in Cincinnati, hearing that .a great lawyer 
from Maryland was engaged in the court, 
came into the court-room, and seated himself 
near Mr. Johnson, and whenever Mr. Johnson 
laughed, he laughed too. This continued 
through the first day of the trial without be- 
ing noticed by Mr. Stanton. The next day the 
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same person resumed his seat, and joined, as 
before, in Mr. Johnson’s laughs over the points 
made by the associate against the other side. 
After this occurred several times, Mr. 
Stanton spoke across the table, and said: “ Mr. 
Johnson, you need not exhaust yourself laugh- 
ing so; that idiot behind you is paid for do- 
ing that.” Mr. Johnson did not laugh again 
during the nine days of the trial. 


had 


Bisiop —— was ata hotel where the waiter 
was very attentive. 

“Pleasant day, Governor.” 

“Yes, nice day, old man; but I am not 
Governor.” 

After a while the waiter remarked, “Make a 
long stay, General ?” 

“Oh no; only several days. 
am not a General.” 


But then 


\ 


‘BLESS THE LOeD! THEN, MARSTER, WHAT IS YOU 


Soon the waiter ventured to say, “Splendid 
country this, Commodore; don’t you think so?” 

“Oh yes; but Lam not a Commodore either.” 

“Bless the Lord! then, marster, what is you?” 

“Tm only a Bishop, my friend; I’m Bishop 
of so-and-so.” 

“Couldn't spot you ’zactly, sir, but I knew 
you was top of the pile somewhere, sir.” 

ULSTER HUMOR. 

THERE is a story about a nervous student 
who was asked by his college professor to open 
the class with prayer. The prayer began, rath- 
er strangely, with the words, 

“QO Lord, though our mother was an Amorite, 
and our father a Hittite—” 

The student was at this point rather irrev- 


erently interrupted by a student behind him, 
who whispered, “And what was your grand- 
father ?” 

This caused a breakdown in the prayer. 


Ecclesiastical interests have great imyor- 
tance for Ulster men. Indeed, religion in Ul 
ster is a condition of social existence. Hy 
there is many an anecdote about ministers .) 
sermons. <A very cold preacher was once ot 
ciating for the day in a country parish. One 
of the hearers remarked: “Weel, it will 1x 


lang time afore that man maks the deil swat, 


An eccentric but most worthy minister was 
in the habit of interjecting remarks in his ser- 
mon, occasionally sarcastic, sometimes severe, 
He always censured people for going out of 
church during the sermon. THe was one day 
preaching for his son, who wa 
also a minister, and who, know- 
ing his father’s habits, had 
warned him beforehand to take 
no notice of people going out 
during sermon. The old ma 
was preaching away with 
usual energy, when one and an- 
other and another went quiet); 
out. He seemed to take no notice 
of them, further than from ti 
to time to throw a glance down 
at his son, who was sitting in an 
adjoining pew. But the old man’s 
patience was soon exhausted, and 
he said to his son, in a loud whis- 
per easily heard over the whol 
ehureh, “ Harry, I'll not say one 
word if they should every one of 
them rise up and go out.” 


Sometimes there is a sort of 
rich humor in the social ov polit- 
ical situation itself. More than 
sixty years ago amillerin Connty 
Armagh was the means of bring- 
ing a Ribbonman to the g 
lows. His life was afterward in 
constant peril. Many a_ bullet 
whistled past him. He wrote 
to his landlord that he would be obliged to 
leave the district, as the Ribbonmen would 
never forgive him. The landlord made him 
the “life” of every lease in the district: that 
is, he gave leases of their farms at a small 
rent to the very Ribbonmen who threatened 
the life of the miller, and thus made if their 
interest to keep him alive. The miller died 
only some five years ago, to the infinite regret 
of all the lessees, or their descendants, who, 
though their hatred never slept through fifty 
long years, must often have uttered the famil- 
iar wish of the Irish, ‘“ Long life to ye!” in the 
case of a man who, through the ingenious in- 
terference of his landlord, had the prosperity 
of a whole district bound up with the breath 
of his body. AN ULSTER Man. 
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